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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF COL. RICHARD 
MALCOLM JOHNSTON’ 


INTRODUCTION 


SOME years ago my friend Henry M. Alden, at whose 


house I was staying for the night, said that I ought to write 
a book telling reminiscences of myself and others whom I 
had known. At that time I thought little of the suggestion, 
not that I was not much interested in my many friends and 
very many acquaintances, and intensely so in myself, but I 
did not see how I could make clearly my recollection of these 
interesting to others. Now that I have grown old and, like 
others at my time, growing more and more fond of looking 
back and admiring the past, I decide to put down some notes 
which I trust will be perused with interest by those who 
have known me, particularly those who have known me best. 
These, I am sure, will not believe that in this I am seeking 
any more notoriety than what has already come from my 
published works, which is already much more than I had 
expected, and more, as I sincerely feel, than I deserve. The 
favor with which they have been received has surprised none 
more than myself and it has been the more gratifying because 


1This Autobiography will be issued in three successive installments, of which this is 
the first. 
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of having been, of late, the chief means of my support, after 
others, for reasons outside of advanced age, had been cut off. 
Remembering and intending to try throughout to remem- 
ber for whom, mainly, I am writing, I begin :— 


CHAPTER I 


M* FATHER, Malcolm Johnston, was fond of talking with his 

children about the antecedents of his family. Since his 
death I have often regretted that I did not listen with more 
attentiveness. On his father’s side he could not go further 
back than to his grandfather, Rev. Thomas Johnston, who, 
early in the last century, emigrating from Scotland, came 
first to the State of Pennsylvania, what county I cannot now 
say. He had already taken orders in the English Church. 
Some time after his coming he intermarried with Sally Adam- 
son, who came of the family of a gentleman who afterwards 
was well known in the early history of Charlotte County, 
Virginia, Colonel Thomas Bouldin. In this journeying 
southward he at first went no further than Prince George 
County, Maryland, and for some years was rector of a parish 
therein. Subsequently Colonel Bouldin, after becoming set- 
tled in Virginia, removed him thither, where he was settied 
on a piece of ground named “The Glebe,” in the parish of 
Cornwall, County of Charlotte. Among his children the 
oldest was William, who, after serving in the War of Inde- 
pendence, at its end removed, with his family, in the year 
1799, to Hancock County, Georgia, settling on a plantation 
four miles west of the village of Powelton. My father, Mal- 
colm, who was the younger of the two sons of their parents, 
was then eleven years old, having been born in Charlotte 
County in 1788. 

William Johnston’s wife was Rebecca Mosely, whose 
mother was Amy Goode, whose mother was Amy Greene, 
all of Charlotte County. 

My mother was Catherine Davenport. Her father, John 
Davenport (whose mother was a Hancock), was killed at the 
battle of Guilford Court House. One of his ancestors, on 
immigrating to this country, settled in Connecticut. Whether 
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or not he was the same who founded the city of New Haven 
I know not. He resided in, and probably was a native of, 
the same County of Charlotte, wherein he intermarried with 
Lucy Barksdale. Some years after the death of my maternal 
grandfather his widow was married to Henry Burnley, who, 
in the year 1789, removed to the County of Warren, on the 
border of Hancock, State of Georgia. 

As it seems to me now, my childhood was unmixedly 
happy in spite of my being throughout of weakly health of 
body, and so continued until I was fifteen years old. The 
living at our house was mingled of strictest discipline with 
affectionateness to whose tenderness there seemed to be no 
bounds. We children were an ardent set, and our parents 
punished our oft offendings with switches pulled from the 
peach tree. But afterwards we were not subjected to ever- 
lasting talkings about it. Instead, a reasonable healthy 
flagellation satisfied every demand, and we began with re- 
stored love and confidence upon a new career. Like other 
children who are not strong enough to be much out of doors, 
and who must be occupied with something within, I learned 
early to read. I have no recollection of a time, except one, 
when I could not read, and I remember how my father was 
chagrined in that case. It was with me then as it has been 
ever since—to apprehend quickly and as quickly forget. 
One day a gentleman visiting at our house noticing me upon 
the floor interested about some trifle, made some remark. 
My father said with some pride that I knew how to read, 
and forthwith he took from a table near by a copy of Mercer’s 
Cluster, the hymn book then used by the Baptists, called me, 
lifted me upon his lap, and opening somewhere confidently 
bade me proceed. I looked on the page and thought how 
singular that I should have forgotten every blessed thing the 
familiarity with which had been making the whole family 
so proud. But I had forgotten the art. So I looked up to 
my father in vague shame and sympathy. After some vain 
remonstrances he let me down. I don’t remember if the 
guest laughed. I was then somewhere between three and 
four. 
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I can just remember that my father during these times was 
an active, ardent, rather gay man in spite of his weight of 
two hundred and fifty pounds, and that my mother, some- 
what his senior, had a quietness which tended more and more 
towards melancholy. He was a leader in neighborhood parties 
whereat indulgence in dancing was not forbidden too strictly. 
He was fond of fox hunting, and being one of the five free- 
holder judges of the county court, he not seldom, when its 
session was over, lingered at Sparta, the county seat, and for 
a day or two and as many nights played poker with other 
friends of that game. Afterwards, and when he had become 
a clergyman, in referring to these games he used to say with 
pardonable pride that he came off winner more often than 
loser. 

When he was about five and thirty he felt as if he ought 
to change the manner of his life. There was no Episcopal 
church near by, so he joined the denomination of my mother, 
the Baptist. Not long afterwards Jesse Mercer, the head 
Baptist in Georgia, one of the wisest men whom the South 
has produced, prevailed upon him to become a clergyman. 
He had had an education much more limited than that of his 
father, but on a line with that of some of the leading men of 
the State. And so he set forth. Some persons who used 
to hear him preach have told me that he was uncommonly 
succinct, sometimes almost eloquent in delivery of his views, 
and (what in those days was as delightful as rare) he used to 
stop when he was through with what he had to say. I remem- 
ber to have heard him preach once or twice, and that he 
seemed to be rather embarrassed, even when giving expres- 
sion to strongest denominational opinions. He was an ardent 
partisan as well in religion as in politics. I heard him say qnce 
that for all his preachings during twenty years he had not 
been paid as much as twenty-five dollars in money. Indeed, 
many of the Baptist divines in those days had more worldly 
goods than a large majority of their congregations, and so 
they were in condition to avail themselves of that higher 
beatitude—giving, instead of receiving. The policy of Jesse 
Mercer was to make preachers of leading planters. It was 
wise; it led to the bringing into the Baptist Church of prob- 
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ably three-fourths of the land-owners and negro-owners of 
Middle Georgia. 

My father’s conversion, as they used to call it, was followed 
by quick changes. He gave up dancing and card-playing. Be- 
fore that he used to make a bowl of toddy of mornings before 
breakfast, have it graced by the touch of my mother’s lips, 
modestly sipped by us children, then drained by himself. 
All these were stopped at once. He used to be what they 
called a bright Mason, once presiding, in the absence of the 
Master, over the Grand Lodge of the State. But his denomi- 
nation being hostile to that institution, although he ever 
spoke of it with respect and some fondness, he never again 
met his brothers of the mystic tie. 

Our life at home was ordered by rules which to our parents 
seemed the very best to employ. The strictest obedience 
was required, and its violations were met with quick punish- 
ment. Even delegated authority was rigidly ratified there. 
Punishments at school were not reported, as we foresaw that 
they were most likely to be approved without enquiries as to 
the merit of their infliction. When night came a chapter was 
read, a hymn sung, a prayer said, and by nine o’clock every- 
body was in bed and soon afterwards asleep. The next 
morning’s newly risen sun would find all, old and young, 
awake and preparing for the work of the new day. I look 
back with much fondness to those evening orisons. Both 
_ of my parents sang well, and some of the old hymns were 
ineffably sweet. Yet, somehow, my recollections of the 
Sundays, except one, were always rather sad. The great 
monthly meeting day was grand. We two youngest chil- 
dren, my sister Eliza and I, rode to church with my mother 
in the gig, drawn by Bob, the best of sorrels. The rest of 
the day, after returning home, was cheerful, barring the long 
time we had to wait after, the first table of invited guests to 
dinner were served. But the other Sundays seemed gloomy. 
The children were not allowed to go off the premises, or even 
to play, such was the idea of observance of the Sabbath. My 
mother all day long read the Bible and Pilgrim’s Progress, 
and my father, naturally a cheerful man, meditated in har- 
mony with the thoughts of this strange book. Yet Monday 
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morning lifted the sombre veil and all went cheerfully enough 
to their accustomed employment. 

When I was five years old I was sent to school along with 
my older brother, Mark. The teacher was a man named 
Hogg. I can recall but one single incident occurring at 
this school, which was kept in a small log house in an old 
field near the line of the farms of two of our neighbors, Mr. 
Edmund Randle and Mr. Hamilton Bonner. The teacher 
kept a large red book like a merchant’s ledger, in which he 
was fond of drawing with a pen sketches of men, horses and 
other things. One day, going to him to ask something about 
my lesson, I inadvertently struck his elbow while in the midst 
of some essay of his art, and this incensed him to the degree 
that he gave me a box upon my cheek, and sent me away no 
wiser than when I came to him. He was succeeded by a man 
named Josiah Yellowby, whom and his wife Delilah I re- 
called while writing my story of How Mr. Bill Williams Took 
the Responsibility. Little do 1 remember of the times I had 
then except the last day. The boys had been asking, and 
in vain, for a holiday. One morning they met the teacher 
at the school-house door, where the request was again made, 
and on his continued refusal they seized and carried him to 
the spring branch. Persisting in the refusal of their de- 
mands, four of the largest, taking him by the hands and teet, 
let him down into the stream. The water had reached to his 
chin, when he gave up. Then he dismisséd the school (for 
it was near the end of the term), went away from the neigh- 
borhood, and I never saw him again. His little dog Rum 
and his wife’s mare Kate were as I have described them in 
my story, although what was told of the wife, a homely 
female, was pure invention. 

My next teacher was James Hilsman, son of one of the 
neighbors. He kept school at a cross-roads near his father’s 
residence, which was nearly two miles from our house. This 
man was afterwards suspected of having been rather insane 
always. He delighted in punishing. I. think I must have 
gotten an average of at least one whipping a day, though I 
was less than seven years old. He was not as fierce as Israel 
Meadows, whom I have described in The Goose Pond School, 
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yet I remember that he had the circus and the horses. In 
the latter I used to alternate in the riding and carrying with 
a boy named Buck Connell. The teacher bore with special 
heaviness upon his younger brothers. I think he must have 
intended to make such treatment pass for evidence that he 
was impartial in his discipline. At all events, no complaint 
was made of it, many parents in those days seeming to believe 
that education could not be imparted so well in any other 
wise as by application of the rod. This poor man was 
afterwards killed by his son-in-law, whom he was pursuing 
and was about to shoot after a runaway marriage with one 
of his daughters. 

After him a man named Barnes Sims taught in a house 
that used to be occupied by Mr. William Long, from whom 
upon his removal to Troup County my father purchased it 
with the plantation. I remember little of this school, beyond 
the fact that some of the larger boys established in a room 
of the second story what they called a ““Freemason’s Lodge,” 
and that I and several others about my capacity were initiated 
with ceremonies that for a long time afterwards I could not 
recall without some resentment. The teacher was a kind 
man, too kind, I suspect, for his vocation, which he soon 
after relinquished. Very often I recall a prayer that I made 
one day while standing alone by the spring at the foot of 
the hill. My oldest brother Albon, just come to his one-and- 
twentieth year, had died that fall from sickness contracted 
while waiting on a sick child of Colonel Farmin, one of our 
neighbors. This affliction bore with great heaviness upon 
my parents. On this occasion, while thinking of my brother, 
partly for my own sense of his loss, but mainly for sympathy 
with the grief of others, I prayed that when I went home in 
the evening I might find him returned to life, and I indulged a 
strong hope that so it would be. My disappointment was 
very sorrowful and humiliating, but I spoke not of it to any 
one. Some time afterwards my mother, taking with her my 
next older brother, Mark, and sister Eliza, went for a visit of a 
day and night to my sister Sarah Ann, who was lately married 
and living near the town of Crawfordville, ten miles away. 
At night after supper my father and I were on the piazza, he 
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sitting on a chair and I on the top step. We had endured 
the absence well enough during the day, but now he lapsed 
into a silence, and I knew that he was thinking of the dead as 
of the absent. He sat and picked the seed from a parcel of 
cotton on his lap, a thing often done at night by men in our 
neighborhood, partly from habit before the invention of the 
gin, partly for entertainment, and partly because a softer 
staple than that gotten by the gin was obtained for thread 
in the knitting of stockings. For some time I sought to 
entertain him, but when he only answered briefly what I 
asked and narrated, I became silent and sad also. It was 
the first wave of melancholy that had come over my spirit. 
I listened to the katydids, and thought of how brother Albon 
used to hear them, but not now. Then I thought that the 
time would come when like him my mother and father would 
depart forever out of my sight. Indulgence of the feeling 
was no doubt brief, but I remember it well, and that my 
heart was full of that sort of sadness of which we never can 
speak, never can feel like speaking to another. Since then 
the fondest to me of all night sounds has been what always 
seems the wailing of the katydid. 


CHAPTER II 


IN THE year 1831, when I was nine years old, my father, 
leaving the plantation in charge of the overseer, removed 
with his family to Crawfordville, two miles distant, for the 
purpose of getting better facilities for the education of his 
children. The school was kept by William Cowdry, a South 
Carolinian of liberal education. At ten I was put in Latin, 
but made little progress until three years afterwards, when 
we removed to Powelton, only four miles from our planta- 
tion home. The school at Powelton had been excellent for 
several years. It got its first reputation under Salem Town, 
a Massachusetts man, who not long had returned to his native 
State and become author of several school books, which had 
a large sale. Many boys educated at his famous school 
afterwards became distinguished, among them Governor 
Charles J. Jenkins, Judge A. Nesbit, Senator Walter Colquitt, 
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Hon. Mark A. Cooper, and others. At this time the school 
was kept by Lucian Whittle, a native of Vermont, and gradu- 
ate of Middleburg College. He was a man of excellent culture 
and one of the best of teachers. Under him I learned Latin 
and Greek with much ease. We lost him in a singular way. 
His assistant in the school was Miss Rebecca Pratt, also a 
native of Vermont, and one of the loveliest as well as most 
accomplished of women. For her I had a sort of worship. 
I used to feel rather sad sometimes to think how much too 
young for her I was. I remembered this in the little story of 
Mr. Thomas Watts, though the state of my feelings never 
became known to her nor anybody else. With her Mr. 
Whittle fell deeply in love, and desired earnestly to marry 
her. She did not return his affection. So one day, it was 
in the year 1835, he left the village, saying that he was going 
to Augusta, the principal town in that region, for the pur- 
pose of purchasing some dramatic pieces for us to enact at 
the approaching midsummer commencement. We never 
saw him again. His reason had become unsettled. He wan- 
dered off to the West, and we never heard what became of 
him afterwards. I felt deeply his loss, because I had grown to 
have for him much affection, in spite of the rigor of his dis- 
cipline. I had great dread of his displeasure. His tasks 
upon me were always as much as I could do, even with the 
help of my prayers. For a long time I had the habit of 
leaning my head upon the desk just before I was to be called 
to recitation and saying a silent prayer that I might say my 
lesson in a manner acceptable to Mr. Whittle. Soon after- 
wards Miss Pratt married Colonel Boydman, a wealthy 
planter from the County of Houston. 

After the departure of Mr. Whittle the trustees secured 
Simpson Fouche, Esq., a native of the County of Wilkes. He 
had been educated at the University of Virginia, and had 
practiced some years at the bar. I rather think that he was 
the first well-educated native to keep a school in that region. 
He was a man of fine ability, and would have become a dis- 
tinguished politician if he had known better how to restrain 
his too-ardent temper. As it was, he sometimes would take 
prominent .part in campaigning, especially Presidential, and 
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he could hold his own well with the best stump-speakers. As 
a teacher he was perfect, with one exception. His discipline 
was extremely rigorous, and he punished with a passion and 
severity that sometimes bore very hard upon those who were 
not too large to be out of danger. I went to him for two 
years and a half, and never during a single day all that time 
was I free from the fear of being punished before the day 
ended. Yet I liked him because he was so competent, so 
faithful, and meant to be entirely just. He kept a list of all 
the lessons, perfect and imperfect, that had been recited dur- 
ing the term, and read it aloud at the midsummer examina- 
tions, which, occupying two days, were attended by many 
hundreds of visitors. On such occasions the pride that I 
used to feel when my imperfect lessons were sounded aloud 
to be none, filled me with a pride which seemed to me then 
eminently noble, and I was fully compensated for all the ap- 
prehensions that I had undergone. 

At the end of the year 1837, my brother Mark having re- 
turned from the University of Virginia, and I being destined 
to go to college after another year, we removed to our home 
on the plantation. At that time I was almost a dwarf in 
size, and never having been strong, continuous attendance 
at school had kept back my growth. I was ready for the 
sophomore class half advanced, but my father saw fit to detain 
me at home for a year, and required me to work with the 
negroes four days in the week, from Monday morning to 
Thursday night. On Fridays and Saturdays I was allowed 
to hunt with my gun and dogs. 

Conscious of the vast benefit that I was getting from this 
service, I tried, but in vain, to like-it. Instead of this I hated 
it—hated all of it, ploughing, hoeing, gathering corn and 
cotton. Sometimes when ploughing in the summer after- 
noons I would keep my eyes from the sun for quite a time, 
having a sort of resentful suspicion that when I watched it 
it refused to advance, and many a time, after thus forbearing, 
have I turned to it again and sighed to think how near it was 
to the place in the heavens where I had seen it last. I never 
could understand, considering how diligent at my studies I 
had been always, that I should be so reluctant to do farm 
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work. I have always loved the country and the sight of 
country work, but never could overcome the irksomeness 
of doing it myself. My father was not one whom it would 
have been worth my while to undertake to divert from his 
purpose, and so I continued to work with more or less fidelity. 
When Thursday night came whoever would have liked to 
see a glad boy would have been satisfied to come to our 
house. This discipline served its purpose, and I grew in 
size, strength and health. 

Manual labor two hours a day was a part of the discipline 
in Mercer University, whither I was sent in February of 1839. 
At the end of that year I had grown from something under * 
five to my present height, six feet, and had acquired a sound- 
ness of body which has kept with me until now. 

I doubt if ever there was a boy more green than I had 
been always and continued to be. I used to be the most 
credulous of mankind. In my father’s house there never had 
been secrets of any kind. He and my mother were entirely 
candid with each other, their children, their servants, their 
neighbors, all with whom they ever met. I believed what 
the negroes, even the negro children, said, the same as every- 
body else. I used to envy our negro boys, Antony, Simeon, 
Ned, and others of my own age, for knowing so much more 
about everything than I did, except books. Away from 
home I felt a sense of incompleteness in myself which seemed 
to disqualify me for anything except preparing well lessons 
in my books. Up to this time I had read Don Quixote, 
Alonzo and Melissa, The Bandit’s Bride, The Three Spaniards, 
The Scottish Chiefs, and Thaddeus of Warsaw. I have been 
sorry ever since that I read the first when so young. It inter- 
ested me deeply, but not the humorous with which it 
abounds. I loved the episodes in it, and whatever had any- 
thing about love, especially love opposed or delayed by diffi- 
culties. I often laugh at the remembrance of things therein 
recorded the humor of which I did not then perceive. For 
the Don I had much compassion always, and I think I was 
rather glad when Sancho Panza would shut his mouth. The 
other books absorbed me quite. I love yet to think of the 
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delight, sometimes painful, even terrified, with which I pored 
over them. 

My sensitiveness was extreme. When people laughed at 
my mistakes it cut me to the quick, often to shedding tears 
of shame. I took the notion that I would never be able to 
manage any business well, or do anything that would be of 
value to anybody, including myself. But going from home 
imparted more strength. I had been so well prepared in 
studies that I found myself at once able to keep along with the 
best of the sophomore class which I entered. When my father, 
after leaving me at the college, drove out of the village, I 
watched him from behind a chimney of one of the college 
buildings and wept and wept when he had gotten out of my 
sight. Our home was but a little more than twenty miles 
away, and as often as once in every two months, after making 
up my lesson for Saturday morning, I got leave, and walking 
to the residence of my youngest sister’s father-in-law, four 
miles out, or to one of his neighbors, begged on a Friday 
afternoon—and was always granted—the loan of a horse for 
a two days’ visit home. The one whom I wished most to see 
was my mother, in whose lap I used to lay my head as she 
fondled my hair, a practice continued through our joint lives 
until her death when I was twenty. 

College life imparted to me some self-reliance, which 
theretofore I had never seemed able to acquire. I soon began 
to take part in the Saturday morning debates of the Phi Delta 
Society, of which I was a member. Declamation had been 
ever taught in our school, and it was not very difficult for 
me to acquire a leading position. I often recall, with a sense 
of the extreme ridiculousness of it all, the oratorical attitudes 
and words which I and my rivals could employ with imagined 
high passion in those Saturday discussions, upon questions 
of whose merits we knew hardly one single thing. 


CHAPTER III 


WITHIN the last two years loss of their property had 
befallen the husbands of my two oldest sisters, and one of 
them, Madison Callaway, husband of Catherine, my next 
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oldest sister, died. It became necessary for my father, who 
went to the relief of their families, to retrench expenses. So 
immediately after my graduation, in July, 1841, I took a 
school in the village of Mt. Zion, in our county. This I was 
not far from abandoning on the morning of the first day. The 
gentleman whom I succeeded was singularly unqualified for 
the discipline of a class in which were several boys nearly 
grown, and habituated to mischief. I was much pained by 
the rude liberties taken by one of these, a boy of nearly my 
own size and only a little younger, as I was moving among 
them, examining boys and girls with a view to classifying. 
Though tall, I was very slight, and very decidedly averse to 
violence of any kind. Some of this boy’s attitudes were so 
unbecoming that I asked him softly and with some timidity 
to please carry himself with propriety. He changed as I was 
looking at him, but in a few minutes was behaving as before. 
Again I asked him, in the same manner and tone, to oblige 
me by complying with the request. The same pretended 
respect was paid, followed by a speedy withdrawal. I went 
back to my seat by the fireplace and looked at him. He 
,seemed much amused by my discomfiture, which was plain 
to all eyes, and I noticed that he had a large knife open in 
his hand. I looked at my hat, and then I resolved what I 
must do. Suppose I should leave the house and this, the 
first business upon which I had entered. He was heavier 
than I was, but I had never felt personal fear of any person 
except my parents and others who had right to claim my 
obedience and punish for refusal to render it. Yet I was 
almost made sick at the idea of having an encounter with one 
of my size and nearly my age in the beginning of an engage- 
ment for which I believed myself rather incompetent, to the 
undertaking of which I had almost to be driven by my father 
and urged by other friends. I thought how it would seem, 
if, before I had undertaken it, or in the inception of under- 
taking, I should suffer myself to be driven away by a great, 
ill-behaved, lubberly boy. In avery few moments I came to 
myself, so entirely as to feel much indignation, and with an 
eager wish to encounter him, particularly when I noticed 
he had in his hand an open knife. He was reclining on the 
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last bench. I walked rapidly down the aisle between the 
desks of the boys on one side and the girls on the other. 
Getting to where he was, I asked again for his name, and 
then said: “I have asked you twice as respectfully as I know 
how to sit upon your seat becomingly. If you had known 
anything of good manners you would not have needed any 
such reminder in the presence of these girls, to say nothing of 
what is due to me. Now I tell you again to take down those 
great, ugly feet, and if you lift them again in that disgraceful 
way, l’ll beat you so that your people will not know you 
when you get back home.” He settled himself instantly. 
I went back to my seat, looked around, and saw and felt 
that I could be master. The feeling of manhood, for the 
first time in all my life, rose in me with a strength that filled 
me with delight. I felt as relieved as dear old John Perry- 
bingle, just after resigning the thought of running away from 
Dot, for indeed, like him, “I was very near it.” 

Looking back, it never fails to seem strange that in those 
times violence was regarded as the only fit punishment for 
derelictions in schools. I believed then that a better dis- 
cipline could be employed. Hereafter I will speak of how 
I inaugurated one. Yet school boys and school girls were 
happy. The whippings were never thought to impose dis- 
grace, and with the truly educated teachers who had come 
in these could be avoided by diligence and proper deport- 
ment, which under such a régime obtained rewards that nearly 
all to whom they were possible loved to win. Examinations 
were the great days of the year. They closed with exhibi- 
tions of plays, to witness which men, women, boys, girls, even 
children, used to come as far as ten and fifteen miles. I have 
seen more than a thousand at one of these exhibitions on a 
stage under an arbor of green boughs in front of the school- 
house. To persons of culture the fun was mainly the crude 
conception of scenery and other appointments of the dra- 
matic art. To the rest, even to these, the enjoyment was 
simply glorious. 

Nearly all the schools in that region were mixed, or, as it 
is now called, co-educational. For many years the Powelton 
Academy, known far and wide, had far more boarding than 
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resident pupils. There were no laws against association of 
boys with girls, yet in all its history there was never a scandal, 
although many a happy marriage resulted from affections 
there begun. I sincerely believe that there never was a com- 
munity in which the tone of purity was higher. After teach- 
ing until the end of the year 1842 I decided to study for the 
bar. 


CHAPTER IV 


I nap read Blackstone’s Commentaries during the last year 
at Mt. Zion. Early in December I went into the law office 
of Colonel Henry Cumming at Augusta, and at the same 
time attended the law lectures of Mr. William Tracy Gould 
(afterwards judge), son of Judge Gould, who with Judge 
Reeve held for many years the well-known law school at 
Litchfield, Connecticut. I was admitted to the bar at Augusta 
in about two months, and returning to Hancock was taken 
into partnership with Captain Eli W. Baxter (afterwards 
judge), a lawyer of much eloquence, but neither studious nor 
regular in his methods. Few men, I suppose, were ever 
more careless in the arrangement of papers and the prepara- 
tion of cases. Yet his vigorous intellect and fervid eloquence 
gave him a high standing. He had much boldness and sin- 
cerity in asserting his opinions. This cost him the loss of 
his party nomination for Governor (I believe it was in 1839), 
when he announced himself in favor of a national bank. 
Elected by the Legislature judge of the northern circuit, he 
resigned six months before the expiration of his term and 
removed to the State of Texas. 

I was married in November, 1844, to Mary Frances Mans- 
field, whose father, Eli Mansfield, was a native of New Haven. 
Her mother was Nancy Barrow Hardwick, of our county. 
I was then twenty-two, and my wife fifteen years of age. In 
these two years I had done little in the profession besides 
clerical work. Almost all my leisure was spent in reading 
Latin and English literature. After marriage I decided to 
withdraw from the bar. The Academy at Mt. Zion was 
offered to me, so I returned and kept it until the end of the 
year 1846. The class was large and promised to increase 
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yet more, but Mr. James Thomas (afterwards judge) offered 
me a partnership, which I decided to accept. Returning to 
Sparta in December I determined to study the law industri- 
ously. I reported cases in which we were not of counsel, 
not only in our county, but those of other counties in which 
we practiced. I read constantly three years, taking notes. 
In that time I found myself regarded as a lawyer well 
grounded in principles and familiar with pleadings, which in 
that time, following English precedents, were much compli- 
cated. But the habit of depending upon my senior in the 
conduct of jury trials I could never overcome. Demurrers 
or other issues involving purely legal questions, I was rather 
fond of arguing, but I was extremely reluctant to wrestle 
with facts before juries. This infirmity increased to the 
degree that I began to suffer poignant anxiety at the 
approach of court sessions. In the year 1849 my partner 
retired, to be made not long afterwards judge of the circuit. 
I retired also, much against his most friendly, earnest remon- 
strances, and for two years kept the Academy in Sparta. 
Again I came back and became partner of Linton Stephens, 
who had married a daughter of Judge Thomas. 

On the retirement of Judge Baxter, six months before the 
expiration of his term, executive appointment to his late 
position was offered to me, and I was much urged by him 
and others to accept it. But I, the Democratic candidate 
for the judgeship, had been beaten a few weeks back in a 
contest before the people by Judge Garnett Andrews, whom 
the “Know-Nothings” had put up, and so I declined this 
appointment. It was understood that I was to be put up 
again before the’ Legislature of 1858, the election of judges 
having been remanded to that body. That Legislature was 
Democratic, and therefore I should have been elected. But 
a vacancy in the professorship of English Literature having 
occurred in the State University by the resignation of Rev. 
Dr. Wm. T. Brantly, at the commencement in August, 1857, 
I was elected to it. I accepted after some hesitation, and 
retired for good and all from a profession for which, in some 
of its most important and trying functions, I felt myself to 
be not sufficiently qualified. During the first four or five 
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years after coming to the bar I took active interest in politics, 
not infrequently taking the stump. In time I discovered 
that I was of too ardent a temper for a politician. Once even 
at the bar I came near getting inte a duel with a personal 
friend on account of some intemperate language on my part, 
upon what I regarded and so characterized as rather unpro- 
fessional action on his. Friends of us both presently inter- 
fered, and I was very glad on the next day to receive his 
hand instead of the challenge which I had expected and made 
up my mind to accept. I was also involved in several politi- 
cal disputes which sometimes threatened serious conse- 
quences. Reflection led me to retire from active partisan 
contests, although I have ever felt a warm interest in the 
principles to which I have ever given my adherence. 

A week before my election to the professorship, the trus- 
tees of Mercer University, my alma mater, unanimously 
elected me its president, despite the remonstrances which, 
being one of the board, I made. The salary was larger than 
that of the professorship, the offer of which I had been led 
to expect, and they would have increased it further. But 
this was a denominational institution with a department of 
theology attached. I loved the place and some of the faculty, 
but I felt sure that the trustees had made a mistake, and that 
I would make a greater to accept the offer. First, I would 
have preferred a professorship, even then, to the presidency, 
having little fondness to the course of college discipline then 
obtaining everywhere. I knew that I could never practice 
over youth an espionage from which my feelings revolted. 
Yet my chief reason for declining was that, although I was 
a member of the Baptist Church, my trust in some of its prin- 
ciples had dwindled, although I had never contemplated 
withdrawal from it altogether. Besides, I had not taken 
part in any of the public exercises of the congregation, and 
it would have much embarrassed me to lead the morning 
and evening prayers in the chapel. After the election the 
meeting dispersed for dinner. Two hours afterwards I de- 
clined the offer, and we at once elected another. 

The election at the State University had not been solicited 
byme. Yet after reflecting upon it for some weeks I decided 
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toaccept. It was extremely sad to me, the parting from my 
partner and dearly-loved friend, Linton Stephens. I remem- 
ber always with sweet pleasure the intimate intercourse held 
by me with him, who was one of the most true-hearted, affec- 
tionate, as he was one of the very greatest, men that the State 
of Georgia ever had. The next year, or the one thereafter, 
he was raised to the bench of the Supreme Court, and his 
decisions, during the brief time before his resignation, com- 
pare well with those of any judge in American or British 
courts. 

The times, oh, the times, which he and I have had together, 
both at his house and at mine, and in our buggy travels to 
and from county courts in our circuit. I shall refer to him 
again when I come to speak of his brother Alexander. 


CHAPTER V 


Our life at Athens during the four years we spent there 
was very happy. My wife and I were met with heartiest hos- 
pitality, and we made some very warm friends, to be loved 
afterwards, living and dead. The tone of society therein had’ 
long been high, probably equally so with any town in the 
whole South. The president of the University, Rev. Dr. 
Alonzo Church, a native of Vermont, but since his youngest 
manhood a resident in Georgia, was a gentleman of court- 
liest manners. His colleagues were good men, social, hon- 
orable, and during his sojourn never was there a serious 
dispute in the faculty. After evening prayers several among 
us used to walk, generally to the new cemetery on the banks 
of the Oconee River. Several evenings in every week my 
wife and I were with friends, either at their homes or at ours, 
when besides conversation we had music, I being a moder- 
ately good flutist and she a very excellent pianist. They 
used to call on us for such entertainment even at large parties. 

With one matter in the University I became dissatisfied 
at the start. My recitation-room was in the second story 
of the building known as New College, and I was to become 
responsible for the good order of that story during the day, 
the tutor, who slept in one of the rooms, having it in charge 
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at night. Looking over a printed copy of rules that I had 
not seen before, I saw that professors were required to visit 
every student’s room within his range once a day. The 
reading surprised me, and pained somewhat. Yet I did as 
required, hoping the while to be able to devise some plan by 
which a surveillance so inconsonant with my feelings could 
be avoided. I often smile to remember how ashamed I felt 
when, in answer to my knock (for I never would enter with- 
out notice), I was invited within, saluted, and offered a chair 
with even more cordiality than might have been expected 
by the most welcome of visitors. Sometimes, for mere 
decency’s sake, I sat down for a few moments, conscious of 
the meanness of entering as a mere spy, while I was being 
treated as a gentleman. I almost swore (to myself) that I’d 
stop such as that. A happy thing occurred one afternoon 
in (I think it was) my first week. The door of my room was 
at the foot of the stairs leading to the third story, which was 
under the jurisdiction of another of the faculty. As I sat in 
my rocking chair ruminating upon this new life, an iron ball, 
four or five inches in diameter, that once belonged to a dumb- 
bell, was started from the upper story, and rolling down step 
by step, was stopped at my door. I sprang up astounded, 
nct to say terrified, by the vast sound—indeed, I half sus- 
pected that the whole of the upper part of the building was 
crumbling in. Entire silence followed the stopping of the 
projectile, and presently old Sam, the negro man-of-all-work 
for that building, came running up, seized upon the ball, and 
entered where I was. 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“Tt’s a i’on ball what dem young men upstairs rolled down 
de steps, gis for badness. I’m guine hide it.” 

“Do no such thing,” I said; “put it back and leave it where 
you found it.” 

He was much astonished, but obeyed. When the class 
came in for recitations not very long afterwards, seeing the 
ball, I noticed that some of them were disappointed that I 
made no allusion to the matter. 

More happy was another about two weeks afterwards, when 
I had returned from a journey to my family, whom I had not 
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yet removed from my home in Hancock. I could not reach 
Athens on the return in time for the before-breakfast recita- 
tion of one of my classes on Monday morning, and so I had 
asked one of my colleagues to meet them in my stead. He 
did so. On Tuesday morning, on repairing to the room, I 
was surprised to find no lesson had been prepared. On ask- 
ing the reason, the youth whom I had called upon answered 
that none had been assigned by the professor who had taken 
my place the day before. It was the junior class in rhetoric, 
and they had been regularly reciting to me a fixed number 
of pages. 

I felt much indignation at a subterfuge so unfair, and, with 
as much coolness as I could command, remonstrated. I said 
that I regretted that a necessary absence from my college 
duties had hindered their proper performance in even a small 
degree; that I had not believed it important to ask my col- 
league to make specific announcement concerning a matter 
which I had, as I believed, abundant reason to suppose was 
fully understood; that hereafter I must leave to chance what 
unfinished business of my own I had left behind, so as to 
avoid doing injury to the obligations that I had assumed here; 
that having claimed to be a gentleman, and having passed for 
one theretofore, it seemed rather hard that such claim should 
be ignored simply because of my having quit one profession 
and undertaken another, and that whatever was the motive 
that prompted behavior so unexpected, it had succeeded at 
least in inflicting pain which would have been greater but for 
my consciousness of not deserving it. 

Some time afterwards I said that hereafter I should not 
visit students’ chambers unless I had something special to 
say; that on my entry into them, sometimes, I found them 
not fully dressed, or not otherwise prepared to receive visitors 
outside of their own set, and that such meetings were embar- 
rassing to me, more so since it was well understood that I 
came, not as a visitor, but as an official on his rounds, and 
that whenever one of them wished to have the place assigned 
to him during study hours, I would thank him to give me 
notice and ask permission, which I was sure that I would 
seldom feel that I ought to withhold. Yet the most for- 
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tunate of all was another, which put me securely on living 
terms. 

I decided to spend a few minutes before the hour of recita- 
tion was out in reading to the class from one or another of the 
English authors. On the second day thereafter I thought I 
noticed in a member of the class a movement which indicated 
that he was bored. I addressed him with some sharpness, 
saying that if he chose to do so he might retire from the reci- 
tation room if such behavior was repeated. I added that I 
should give up what I had intended purely for their benefit. 
He was a good young man, but unambitious, even indolent. 
When the class was dismissed a few minutes afterwards he 
was the last to leave the room, and looked at me as if he 
would say something. I remarked to him that he seemed to 
have been hurt. He answered that he was, and that I had 
been mistaken altogether in what I suspected of his action. 
I replied that I was very much gratified to have him say so, 
and that I regretted that I had spoken to him with such acri- 
mony. He left at once, well pleased with what I had said. 

In the walk that afternoon I mentioned to one of my col- 
leagues this occurrence, and said that upon my meeting the 
class on the next morning I should make to this student the 
apology to which he was entitled. This gentleman remon- 
strated earnestly against what he prophesied would hurt my 
standing in the institution. He even came to see me after 
supper and urged me to give up my purpose. I could only 
answer that I felt myself bound to undo my own wrong as 
far as possible, without taking into view the consequences 
of such action. On the next morning at the close of the 
recitation I spoke about thus: 

“Gentlemen, yesterday, in your hearing, I reprimanded 
Mr. with some severity. In a conversation held with 
him since I was convinced that my suspicion of the intention 
in his deportment was unfounded, and therefore my lan- 
guage was unjust. I said as much to him; but as the class 
were witness to the affront, I thought that they were entitled 
to hear this withdrawal and apology.” 

I have been seldom more gratified than by what followed. 
They clapped with their hands, stamped with their feet, and 
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beat the benches with their books. Then I knew that I had 
not been mistaken in my notion of how it was best to deal 
with them. 

Our house was nearest of all to the college buildings. My 
wife was warned against attempting to raise fowls. She did 
not hearken, however, believing that she could succeed. She 
began the habit of inviting the students, in more or less num- 
bers, to tea, and afterwards they smoked with me in the 
library. She never lost a chicken. These used to wander out 
of the yard, even as far as the campus, but it was understood 
that they were not to be molested. One day a student, seeing 
a young chicken, took up a stone to cast at it. 

“Stop that,” cried another; “that is Mrs. Johnston’s 
chicken.” 

“No,” answered the first, “it belongs to those people over 
yonder,” as he pointed to a house beyond our side of the 
campus. 

They ran down the intruder, and a court was improvised 
to decide if it was liable to confiscation. A gentleman, now 
well known in Georgia, stood for the defense. The jury 
finding that the defendant was the property of Mrs. Johnston, 
it was acquitted, thus escaping until such time as suited its 
owner’s purposes, the griddle or the frying-pan. 

It is very pleasant to recall many of the scenes iu this 
happy period. To me now it seems to have been almost un- 
mixedly contented until its last year, 1861, when the Con- 
federate War came on, and I deemed it best to resign my 
position, retire to my home in Hancock and open a boarding 
school for boys. 

I had been opposed to the movement for the secession of 
the State from the Union, although I believed that as a mat- 
ter of right it belonged to Georgia and every other of its 
confederates. The people of Athens, led by the brothers 
Howell and Thomas Cobb, were nearly unanimous in its 
favor. This was the first occasion on which Thomas, the 
younger, had taken any public interest in political matters. 
Into this campaign he rushed with all his ardor, which was 
greater than that of any man whom I have ever known. He 
had been one of the most eminent and successful lawyers of 
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the State from the time when he was not more than twenty- 
four until now, when he was thirty-seven years of age. He 
was deeply pious, often leading with impassioned addresses 
in the prayer meetings of Athens and other towns while in 
attendance upon court sessions. He believed firmly that it 
was a solemn duty, owed by him to the Supreme Being, to 
urge secession as a means pointed out by Providence for the 
security of the South, in preserving its liberties and institu- 
tions. The crusade conducted by him was really wonder- 
ful. His great ability, his burning eloquence, his entire con- 
fidence in the integrity of his motives and the righteousness 
of the cause, conspired to make him irresistible. To him, 
more than to any other, was due the success of the move- 
ment in the State. Always he held himself ready to take all 
risks and sacrifices. 

When the Ordinance of Secession was accepted by the 
State Convention I felt profound, painful solicitude, and did 
not forbear on proper occasions to give expression to it. 
Heartiest congratulations were felt and indulged among the 
townspeople and the students, and it was proposed that on 
some night all the houses should be illuminated in witness 
of the universal joy. A dear friend of mine among the 
faculty, who was an ardent secessionist, first mentioned that 
matter to me, expressing the hope that I would not make 
myself the only exception among the citizens, and expressed 
apprehensions of insult offered to me if I did so. I said at 
once that nothing could induce me to join in a public mani- 
festation of delight on an occasion so solemn and, in my 
opinion, destined to lead to misfortune. I never asked, and 
never knew what, if any, influence my position had with 
the abandonment of the purpose. 

The trustees passed unanimously a resolution of regret 
when my resignation was acted upon. Not long after the 
beginning of the next year the college exercises were sus- 
pended, most of the students having gone into military ser- 
vice. At the end of the year I retired to the new settlement 
made upon the plantation in Hancock, my native county, 
preparatory to opening a school for boys. I gave it the 
name of “Rockby,” suggested by the many huge granite 
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boulders on the hillside above the spring in the rear of the 
mansion. 


CHAPTER VI 


I BEGAN this. school upon a system unlike any other that 
I had known or heard of. The class, beginning with twenty, 
was engaged several weeks before the opening in January, 
1862, made up of sons of leading merchants, lawyers and 
planters in several portions of the State. At the opening I 
said to them that I should neither practice espionage upon 
them myself, nor permit them to practice it upon one 
another, at least with intent of reporting to me; that no pupil 
should give to me information of another’s misconduct, unless 
it was hurtful to him personally or of a nature that an hon- 
orable person was in duty bound to make public, as an admo- 
nition to others to withdraw from the society of the doer; 
that whenever I regarded it important for me to know the 
persons and facts connected with any matter of dereliction, 
I should call them all together and demand that those per- 
sons should report themselves to me in my study, and that 
if any one failed to respond promptly to this requisition, and 
the fact should be ascertained by me afterwards, the one thus 
failing would be at once dismissed from the school. 

On Saturdays I occasionally permitted one or more to 
go to the village, Sparta, three miles distant, without attend- 
ance by myself or my assistant. Two things every one was 
bound by promise to report of himself—any indulgence in 
profane language or in intoxicating drinks. 

I allowed use of playing cards, confining it, however, to 
the drawing-room and the hall and piazza of the mansion. 
I forbade it in chambers and elsewhere, knowing that, except 
when within sight or hearing of their elders they would get 
into disputings, as is the case, strangely enough, with adults. 
They were also forbidden to have cards of their own. 

Occasionally on Friday evenings we invited girls, daugh- 
ters of our neighbors, and, to the music of a negro fiddler, 
we had dancing in the dining-room. Many of my neighbors 
belonging to the several religious bodies were much sur- 
prised and a few shocked at such a system so far contrary to 
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those theretofore obtaining, and disastrous results were con- 
fidently predicted. Those owning orchards and other things 
which from all times schoolboys were wont to invade had the 
usual apprehension. In time, although the cost was high 
comparatively ($500), the school increased to beyond fifty, 
and applications many times that number were disappointed. 

The school was continued during five years and a half with 
a success far beyond even my own first expectations, and I 
sincerely believe that, to say nothing of diligence and ad- 
vancement in studies, there has been not another anywhere 
in which veracity and other things becoming honorable de- 
portment were more habitually practiced. In every session, 
naturally, it became necessary to dismiss one or more who 
were not strong enough to conform to a discipline at once 
so liberal and so exacting, and occasionally one, long used 
to another, would have broken in the point of absolute 
veracity in dealing with me but for the high tone among 
leading pupils of which he was more afraid than of myself. 
In those years grew attachments which matured into affection 
between my pupils and me, which even yet I am extremely 
fond to recall and to cherish. 


CHAPTER VII 


AFTER the close of the Confederate War life on a planta- 
tion in a neighborhood wherein negroes were more numer- 
ous than whites became far less agreeable than it had been 
theretofore. Mine for half a mile bordered on the public 
road leading from our county seat to the one adjoining on 
the east. Like other landholders thus situate, I allowed 
persons dwelling behind me to pass through my plantation 
through a gate kept in the rear. All, from oldest to young- 
est, regarded the obligation to shut a plantation gate after 
passing through as most solemnly binding. Yet the negroes 
in my rear, meaning by that means among others to evince 
their consciousness of freedom, neglected this duty, thus 
exposing my fields to inroads from cattle and other beasts 
browsing upon adjoining fallow fields. I then put a padlock 
on the gate, but this they tore away, and afterwards, instead 
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of following the path set apart along my fences to the public 
road, took that leading to my dwelling, and walking around 
and in front of it took my carriage way to the public road. 
After several remonstrances I threatened them with my shot- 
gun, and this diminished their maraudings considerably. 

In this connection it seems to me proper to say that 
through foresight of the emancipation of the slaves, its fact 
afterwards gave to me never even the slightest sense of pain. 
While I did not regard it a wrong to them to hold them in 
slavery, yet I had begun to feel embarrassed and oppressed 
by thoughts of the future of both races, especially in view of 
the fact that the inferior was increasing with great rapidity. 
The responsibility of their care was always felt by me with 
much seriousness, and, except by the continued appreciation 
of their moneyed value, I accumulated by their work and 
my own nothing beyond the maintenance of my whole family. 
Often while speculating upon the subject, my feeling was 
that if present conditions were not the best for both races, 
and especially if there was anything in them contrary to the 
Will of the Creator, they would be changed; and during the 
remainder of my life, when emancipation became an accom- 
plished fact, I had a sense of relief from very great responsi- 
bility—never before quite comprehended—although my 
estate was thereby reduced to nothing from fifty thousand 
dollars that it would have brought at sale at the commence- 
ment of the war. I then had a family of seven children, six 
of whom were ready to be educated. 

At this time one of my daughters, Lucy, a child of four- 
teen, seeming to her parents to be of uncommonly good 
promise, after an illness of six days from pleuro-pneumonia, 
died. Prostrated by this loss, and apprehending deteriora- 
ticn of the white race in being thus surrounded by negroes, 
I and my wife, who was now my chief counsellor, after much 
reflection, decided to go away from the place. I knew that 
whithersover we went, unless it were an unreasonable dis- 
tance, I could take my school with me. In time we decided 
upon Baltimore, and in the month of June, 1867, we removed 
thereto. Having purchased a place within the suburbs, we 
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geve it the name of “Pen Lucy,” in honor of the child whose 
grave we had left behind. 

Forty boys (as many as could be accommodated) followed. 
Here for six years I conducted my school after the same 
methods as at “Rockby.” After about three years financial 
matters in Georgia, from which came my main supply of 
pupils, became greatly depressed. The price of cotton— 
twenty-five cents immediately after the war—declined rapid- 
ly to a figure below ten, and I got no more than about 
twenty pupils from that source, so I supplemented this failing 
with day pupils from Baltimore. I found it more difficult 
to maintain my methods now than before, because of less 
personal contact and familiar acquaintance with half of my 
pupils. Yet the school prospered as before, and lost none of 
its good name. Thus it was when an important change 
occurred. 

This was my conversion to the faith of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. This, as I foresaw that it must, caused the 
boarding department (now being made up increasingly less 
from Georgia) to dwindle. I had not, and never had had, 
as a boarder a son of Catholic parents,—for Catholics, as is 
generally known, do not send their children to schools 
(boarding schools) wherein they cannot receive religious 
instruction. Although the matter had been revolved in the 
minds of my wife and myself during a considerable time, it 
was known to few outside of the family, and when the change 
became public it occasioned much surprise, and indeed many 
regrets, among our friends and acquaintances. 

I continued the school, however, with annual lessening 
attendance for two or three years, then, declining to receive 
the few boarding pupils who offered, I opened and kept a 
small day school in Baltimore. This I gave up in a short 
time, and taught a few pupils in private. 


(To be continued.) 
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D URING recent years there has grown up in the National 
House of Representatives an amusing annual custom that 
is, probably, not yet fully understood by the constituents of 
those who contribute most to the humor of each successive 
occasion. The opportunity for this event, the regular recur- 
rence of which may now be predicted with considerable ac- 
curacy, arises in connection with the discussion of the appro- 
priations for the executive, legislative, and judicial branches 
of the Federal Government. When the paragraph provid- 
ing for the expenses of the Civil Service Commission is 
reached in the regular order, while the bill is under consider- 
ation by the Committee of the Whole House, some member 
secures recognition, and, with a more or less vehement tirade 
against the improved methods now in force in the civil ser- 
vice, which is usually concluded without the visible betrayal 
of undue levity, moves to strike out this appropriation. The 
proceedings are then continued by the repetition of those 
moderately plausible and wholly disingenuous arguments 
with which spoilsmen usually attempt to mask their sinister 
purposes, and of those harangues against the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission and all its works which have long been 
familiar. The members who participate in these proceed- 
ings are the same from year to year, though occasionally 
when one of them is relegated to private life by overwearied 
constituents some new individual temporarily obtrudes from 
his wonted obscurity to add to the gaiety of the galleries and 
to secure a doubtful immortality in the pages of the Congres- 
sional Record. The next stage is the vote in the Committee 
of the Whole, in which no record of individual votes is kept. 
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Here the hilarity invariably culminates in a vote adverse to 
the appropriation, and is scarcely dimmed by the formal 
suggestion on the part of some member of the Committee 
on Appropriations that a separate “aye and no” vote, to be 
recorded in the journal, will be demanded after the bill has 
been reported to the House. When the latter vote is taken 
the invariable result is the restoration of the appropriation 
by an imposing majority. There is, therefore, no permanent 
consequence except the pleasing memory of laughter which 
lingers with those who have watched with understanding and 
appreciation. Possibly some intimation of the strength of 
the reform can be gained from a comparison of the votes in 
the present Congress and in that immediately preceding. 
These were as follows: 


Fifty-fifth Fifty-sixth 
Congress. Congress. 


In favor of the appropriation 124 
Against the appropriation 77 
Paired 136 
Present and declining to vote, or absent and 

unpaired 16 


Though the foregoing indicates that the merit system is 
not losing ground in the House of Representatives, the per- 
sistence of this custom deserves some attention, for it is evi- 
dence of the continuous enmity of at least a small fraction of 
those in public life. There is a warfare against the merit 
system which may yet be successful if it can be conducted 
secretly while the attention of the public is diverted to other 
questions. 

Those whose participation in politics is limited to the day 
of election or, at the most, is extended throughout but a 
brief ante-election period are not usually able to apply their 
energies to the solution of more than a few of the questions 
of current political controversy. These are taken up by 
them to the practical exclusion of all others, and in propor- 
tion as their energies are concentrated, the opportunities of 
professional politicians to secure personal advantages through 
the misrepresentation of public sentiment on the questions 
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temporarily subordinated are increased. To take prompt and 
complete advantage of every opportunity of this character 
is one of the first principles of the superficial system that is 
miscalled “practical politics.” On the other hand, the evils 
of the spoils system are so apparent and it has received such 
thorough condemnation whenever brought to the attention 
of the masses of the public, who are neither office-holders nor 
office-seekers but, on the contrary, are interested as taxpayers 
and employers of public servants in securing the largest prac- 
ticable return for their expenditures, that its real nature has 
only to be kept before the people in order to make its re- 
establishment wholly impossible. The merit system will not 
be in danger if the evils which led to the enactment of the 
present law can be brought to general recollection or if the 
public can be made fully cognizant of the bold and defiant 
iniquity of the system which spoilsmen wish to substitute. 
Public sentiment was not deaf to the declaration by the late 
President Garfield that: 


One-third of the working hours of members is barely sufficient to meet 
the demands upon them in reference to appointments. The present system 
impairs the efficiency of the legislators; it degrades the civil service; it 
repels from the service those high and manly qualities which are so essen- 
tial to a pure and efficient administration, and finally it debauches the pub- 
lic mind by holding up public office as the reward of mere party zeal. 


And when, a little later, that great leader of the Republi- 
can party was slain by a disappointed office-seeker, an indig- 
nant and outraged public, which could no longer be trifled 
with, demanded and secured from its legislative represen- 
tatives the prompt enactment of the wise and salutary civil 
service law of January 16, 1883. As after the lapse of seven- 
teen years spoilsmen appear to think they may safely as- 
sume that these events have passed from public memory 
and that the enormities of the system they advocate are for- 
gotten, an attempt to meet them with an examination of 
the spoils system as seen in theory and practice may not be 
without ultimate utility. 

The dimorphic religion of Pagan Rome, one form of 
which, with its system of corporal rewards and punishments, 
was supposed to be especially adapted for the common peo- 
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ple, the other, having a less sensual basis, for the more cul- 
tured, has its American analogue in the dual theory of the 
spoils system of civil service which is prevalent at the present 
time in the United States, while the scepticism of the phil- 
osophers of that day has its parallel in the cynicism with 
which American politicians, in office, treat as a personal 
perquisite the privilege of selecting public servants which, in 
accordance with one or the other form of the theory, they 
should hold as a trust to be exercised either in the interest of 
their party or their country. What may be called the esoteric 
form of the theory of the spoils system is held by many poli- 
ticians whose operations, always conducted according to 
methods learned in narrow, local contests, are sometimes ex- 
tended upon a State or National scale. It is, in substance, 
that appointive offices can be so distributed as to strengthen 
the partisan organization, to reward its adherents, and to 
improve its chances of continued success; and that effi- 
ciency and economy in the public service should be subordi- 
nated, if necessary, to secure the accomplishment of these 
results. However attractive such a doctrine may be to those 
to whom politics is a profession with the successful practice 
of which public interests must not be permitted to interfere, 
it obviously would not, in its intrinsic baldness, receive the 
support of non-office seeking taxpayers, and it is not allowed, 
except in the occasional unauthorized expressions of spoils- 
men whose enthusiasm exceeds their discretion, to go beyond 
the confines of pot-house discussions and cloak-room con- 
ferences. For the especial edification of those who must be 
deluded into the support of the spoils system, if it is to pre- 
vail, there has been prepared a much more elaborate and 
complex theory which some of its adherents have been able 
to advocate in public with straight countenances. This 
theory insists that administrative responsibility cannot justly 
be imposed upon a party unless it is authorized to select from 
among its members those who are to perform the duties of 
charwomen. messengers, watchmen, copyists, bookkeepers, 
computers, translators, etc., in the offices of administration. 
Unless all such watchmen, copyists, computers and others 
are in thorough accord with the leaders of the administration 
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concerning the policies to be executed with regard to 
finance, the tariff, and other important subjects of partisan 
controversy, it is urged that those officers, who, it seems 
decided, must change with every administration, will be wan- 
tonly deceived in regard to the state of public business and 
wilfully led to deviate from the paths of wise policy by their 
more experienced and subtle subordinates. The superior 
efficiency which is the admitted result of the continued 
service of capable individuals must therefore, it is con- 
cluded, be sacrificed lest the public service become an house 
divided. A community which invariably prefers experi- 
enced teachers, physicians, lawyers, carpenters, masons and 
shoemakers is thus asked to accept the service of inexperi- 
enced public officers in order that its chiefs of administra- 
tion, selected presumably on account of their superior attain- 
ments, shall not be beguiled or their confidences betrayed by 
those employed to assist them. There are also certain minor 
contentions of the spoilsmen that deserve notice. One of 
these is that public servants should be selected as a rural 
grocer chooses his solitary clerk or a banker at a county- 
seat his combined cashier, teller and bookkeeper. The head 
of a great administrative office, the personal adviser of a 
President, should, according to this theory, personally select 
the hundreds or thousands of employees who work under his 
direction. He should talk with applicants, collect samples 
of their handwriting, if they seek to be copyists; propound 
to them mathematical problems if they would be computers, 
examine their muscles if they aspire to positions as watchmen 
or laborers. Those who advance this argument inveigh pub- 
licly against the sufficiency of mere academic tests, regard- 
less of the fact that under the competitive system now in 
operation there is no scholastic examination for a very large 
number of places, but privately they affirm that the initial 
and crucial question in the oral examination which they pro- 
pose should relate to the politics of the applicant. A very 
large majority of the people of the United States have 
acquired their educations outside of colleges and universities, 
and though it is not of record that they discriminate against 
graduates of such institutions when they require the services 
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of teachers, physicians, lawyers, civil engineers, and what- 
not, some spoilsmen seem to hope that they will prefer less 
thoroughly instructed employees (for the self-educated man 
will never be at a disadvantage in a competition unless his 
attainments are absolutely inferior to those of his rivals) in 
the public service. Consequently it is urged, in defiant con- 
tradiction of unusually accurate and reliable statistics, that the 
competitive or merit system as now applied brings to the 
public service a body of college-educated men. The Pre- 
torian Guard is requisitioned in support of the last argument 
that need be mentioned, and seventy millions of people whose 
genius intelligently applied has subdued a wilderness and 
made servants of steam and electricity are asked to tremble 
in fear of an office-holding aristocracy or oligarchy composed 
of about one hundred thousand clerks and other employees 
whose average compensation approximates nine hundred 
dollars per annum. 

But the American spoilsman in office is troubled by none 
of the arguments that have been enumerated. However sin- 
cerely the spoilsman out of office may have advocated what 
has been called the esoteric theory of spoils, in the privacy 
of cloak-rooms,—and no matter how vehemently he may 
have insisted on what may be denominated the exoteric the- 
ory, upon the stump and in the press,—his accession to office 
invariably results in an attitude toward the applicants for 
places, the appointments to which are within his control, 
which is regulated by no theory but that of personal expedi- 
ency and almost instantaneously develops a condition in 
accordance with which the right of filling the offices to be 
distributed is treated as a personal perquisite, an agreeable 
and useful supplement to the emoluments of the office he 
has gained. In public the spoilsman out of office noisily and 
disingenuously asserts the superior efficiency of those who are 
unwilling to submit their qualifications to a competitive test, 
privately and among his coadjutors he contends, and in the 
absence of evidence to the contrary may be assumed to be- 
lieve, that it is proper to sacrifice efficiency if by so doing 
the party’s prospects of success can be enhanced; but placed 
in office where he can control appointments, be they many 
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or few, there is a transformation more sudden than strange, 
and our spoilsman is ready in making his selections to disre- ° 
gard the interests of his party almost as openly as he neglects 
those of his country. Only the uninitiated adhere to the crude 
opinion that the reapplication of the spoils system to the 
entire Federal civil service would insure the selection of em- 
ployees from among those only who have demonstrated their 
fidelity to the party in power as well as their ability to serve 
it by rendering valiant and more or less honorable assistance 
during its contests for supremacy. The spoils system does 
not turn over the public service to a political party thereby 
charged with full responsibility for the administration of 
government business, but it does that which is almost 
incomparably less desirable—it delegates the distribution of 
appointments to minor offices to a few politicians who are 
permitted to exercise the power thus given as among the pre- 
rogatives of their positions, and without any effective check 
or definite responsibility. Sometimes these politicians con- 
stitute the controlling faction of the party for the time being 
in power; at others they are reinforced by members of other 
parties whose support of doubtful measures is desired—but 
at all times and on all occasions their disposal of the appoint- 
ments allotted to them is with regard solely to their personal 
interests. Their impecunious relatives, their unsuccessful 
schoolmates, their business and social associates, their politi- 
cal henchmen, and the purchasable supporters of their rivals 
in their own and other parties, all have much more numerous 
chances of sharing in the distribution than those whose con- 
tributions to the success of the party, however considerable, 
have been inspired merely by regard for its principles. The 
most arduous labors in aid of the dominant party have but 
little weight against the claims of the energetic henchmen 
whose ante-election activities have brought to the successful 
candidate the support of a needed delegate to the nomi- 
nating convention or against the personal importunities 
of a needy and incapable relative of the dispenser of patron- 
age. Every appointing officer knows, or should know, that 
the great majority of requests made by spoilsmen in behalf 
of employees or applicants for employment, though osten- 
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sibly based in many instances upon political expediency, are 
really prompted by personal considerations, too frequently 
of the most unworthy type. Bad as a merely political civil 
service would unquestionably be, the real spoils system is 
almost inconceivably more abominable. The man who con- 
tributes materially to the success of his political party must 
have ability of some description; he may be honest, industri- 
ous, and capable of becoming a useful public servant. In 
actual practice the spoils system rejects such partisans in 
order to select the henchmen and parasites of political leaders. 

The distribution of patronage by politicians who, though 
belonging to the party nominally out of power, are able to 
control appointments in consequence of their legislative influ- 
ence or social prominence presents features worthy of espe- 
cial comment. Among the inexperienced it is supposed that 
such politicians are deprived of patronage, as they certainly 
would be were either of the theories herein enumerated con- 
sistently applied. Every public office contains evidence that 
they are not. Politicians belonging to the party temporarily 
out of power, being currently but erroneously supposed to 
possess no patronage, are relieved of even the limited re- 
straint which the hope of preferment among the rank and 
file of the successful party imposes upon the leaders of the 
latter, and in consequence their selections show the most 
thorough disregard of public and partisan interests and the 
most complete acceptance of the idea that the government 
pay-roll should support the retainers and repay the personal 
obligations of political leaders. Particularly in behalf of their 
worthless and incompetent relatives do these politicians 
solicit the courtesies or benefactions of their successful rivals, 
and many useless individuals who seem secure throughout all 
political changes in the incumbency of positions in which 
they are incapable of rendering valuable services owe their 
continuance in office to the recognition of such claims of 
friendship by appointing officers or the belief of the latter 
that in the mutations of politics their complaisance may be 
reciprocated. 

The following characterization of this phase of the results 
of the spoils system is from an official report: 
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* * * Persons of influence systematically foisted their incompetent 
and unfortunate relatives upon the public service. Pressure, menace, self- 
ish influence and sympathy were used to overcome the scruples of a reluc- 
tant officer to gain a government salary for an unsuccessful cousin or an 
unemployed friend. * * * The spoils system was tending more and 
more to convert the departments into something like asylums for incompe- 
tents. 


In view of the impossibility of reconciling with facts which 
are open upon the slightest investigation any theory or the- 
ories which presume that the basis of the spoils system is the 
application of a political test for entrance to or continuance 
in the public service, it is not necessary to demonstrate the 
indefensible nature and dangerous tendency of such tests. 
The spoilsmen are either incapable of accurately characteriz- 
ing, either among themselves or in public, the system which 
they advocate, or they do not venture to do so. They have 
either found it impossible to apply a system of political pro- 
scription or have preferred to substitute for such a system 
one based upon temporary and personal expediencies. 

The theoretical advantages which it is alleged, by certain 
spoilsmen, would result under the spoils system from allow- 
ing the head of each executive department and bureau of the 
government to select his own assistants have been alluded to. 
However easy it might be to demonstrate that the merit sys- 
tem merely systematizes, upon a scale adapted to the business 
of a nation, the plan followed by every intelligent business 
man in selecting employees, the space employed to refute the 
claim that the head of each office should select the persons 
to be employed therein would be utterly wasted in an argu- 
ment against the spoils system. The history of the latter 
shows that it effectively denies to the head of an office any 
substantial choice in the selection of his own assistants, and 
frequently so limits his authority as practically to defeat the 
purposes of intelligent administration. The politicians who 
control the distribution of offices under the spoils system are 
not usually themselves the incumbents of administrative off- 
ces, all but the highest of the latter being supposed to have 
exhausted their own claims in securing the positions they 
hold. Most of the real appointing officers are to be found 
among the members of the legislative branch of the Federal 
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Government, their power over fiscal and other legislation 
being utilized to destroy, in this particular, the theoretical 
independence of the Executive. 

President Garfield, himself a martyr to the spoils system, 
said : 

It is sometimes urged against civil service reform that the head of 
each department and bureau ought to have the selection of its own subor- 
dinates; but under the patronage system he has no such selection at all. 
The men selected are chosen, not on account of a knowledge of their fitness 
possessed by the appointing officer, but because they are recommended by 
a certain Representative or Senator. The head of the department or 
bureau feels little responsibility for their acts. It often happens that he is 
not at liberty to discharge an inefficient man lest he may offend the Con- 
gressman whose influence secured the appointment of that man. The Con- 
gressman, on the other hand, does not feel the responsibility for these 
appointments, for he is not nominally or legally the appointing officer. In 
many cases it is not known on whose recommendation the appointment is 
made. This system invades the independence of the Executive and makes 
him less responsible for the character of his appointments. It impairs the 
efficiency of the legislator by diverting him from his proper sphere of 
duties and involving him in the intrigues of the aspirants for office. 


The baneful influences of Congressional interference are 
not confined to appointments. Nothing connected with the 
internal arrangements of the administrative offices seems too 
insignificant to occupy the attention of a certain grade of 
National legislators when their favorites are in office. While 
there are many self-respecting legislators who consistently re- 
fuse to meddle in such affairs, heads of offices are constantly 
annoyed by requests to grant special favors to the retainers of 
Congressmen and Senators. Applications for extraordinary 
leaves of absence with pay, assignments to duties of a merely 
nominal or especially desirable nature, opportunities to travel 
at public expense, increase in salary or authority are fre- 
quently actively supported by public officers who neglect 
their legislative duties in order to interfere injuriously with 
executive action, and it has happened in the past that the 
legally responsible officers have been impelled, by fear of 
unfavorable legislation, to grant such favors, though con- 
scious that the efficiency of the service was impaired by their 
compliance. 

Certain notable omissions in the theories of the spoils sys- 
tem should be brought to the thoughtful attention of those 
at whose expense it would exist. No spoilsman has ventured 
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to extend the theory upon which he defends the system, 
whether in the semi-privacy of partisan councils or in public, 
so as to explain the multiplication of employees, or the in- 
creased compensation for inferior work which are its invaria- 
ble accompaniments. Yet it is a matter of public record 
that at one time under the spoils system there were employed 
in the Treasury Department 3400 persons, of whom less than 
1600 were there under authority of law. Of these 3400 em- 
ployees, 1700 were put on and off the rolls at the pleasure of 
the Secretary, who paid them out of funds that had not been 
appropriated for that purpose. At the same time there were 
employed‘in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 958 per- 
sons, of whom 539, with annual salaries aggregating $390,000, 
were found by impartial investigation to be superfluous. For 
years the force in some branches of that Bureau had been 
twice or even three times as great as the work demanded. 
In one division there was a platform built, underneath the 
iron roof, about seven feet from the floor, to accommodate 
superfluous employees. In another division twenty messen- 
gers were employed to do work which might have been 
accomplished by one. The committee which made this in- 


vestigation reported that in this branch of the public service 
alone the spoils system had wasted millions of dollars of the 
peoples’ money. Testimony before a committee cf the 
United States Senate showed that in one instance “thirty- 
five persons were put upon the lapse fund of the Treasurer’s 
office for eight days at the end of a fiscal year to sop up some 
money which was in danger of being saved and returned to 


9 


the Treasury.” That this was merely one of the many in- 
stances may be inferred from the fact that from 1873 to 
1883, a decade during which the spoils system was in full 
operation, the number of clerks in the departments increased 
from 3278 to 5523, or 68 per cent.; while from 1883 to 1896, 
thirteen years during which civil service reform has been— 
though imperfectly, against many obstacles and numerous 
set-backs—developing a merit system, the number of clerks 
in the positions now classified has actually decreased from 
5523 to 5312, or over three per cent. During the latter 
period the number of unclassified positions had increased 
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37-6 per cent. and the aggregate of the salaries paid to those 
who.hold them 43 per cent. 

There are two departments of the Government to which 
the civil service law of January 16, 1883, has never been 
applied. They afford modern instances which may not be 
neglected. In the Judicial branch there were six employees 
in 1883, receiving $15,000 per annum. There were in 1896 
eighty-nine, receiving $114,500. The employees and officers 
of the United States Senate had increased in number from 
154 in 1883 to 326 in 1896, and their compensation from 
$276,000 to $432,000; those of the House of Representatives 
from 197, receiving $364,000, in the former, to 591, receiving 
$624,000, during the latter year. On February 20, 1897, 
Mr. Cannon, Chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, 
during a discussion in the House of Representatives, gave 
an explanation of these facts which, as it may be regarded 
as ex cathedra, is instructive. He said: 


In the last Congress, in the Congress before that, in every Con- 
gress that I have ever served in, there have been at least one-third 
more employees than enough to do all the work. We have not cut 
them off, we are not going to cut them off, whichever party is in 
power. The employees are around, they render themselves personally 
agreeable, and in this House of Representatives we desire to accommodate 
each other and to accommodate the employees without reference to which 
party dominates here. Let us call attention to a few facts. Here in the 
document room they had enough employees to run the business of that 
room without Joel Grayson, but they did not do it. He was appointed. 
You all understand who he is. In sheer self-defense he was employed to 
work in that room, and he gets, I believe, $1500 a year. Again, in this 
very room where Mr. Stickney was employed, there were enough em- 
ployees there for one to have been detailed to do this work, but that was 
not done. * * * Take another case. The gentleman from Ohio brought in 
an item of $500 to pay this young man in the file room. He did the work, 
but why was it necessary for him to do it? On inquiry we found that the 
employees there wanted three or four months’ vacation, and bundled up 
and went off. * * * 


During the same debate Mr. Walker, of Massachusetts, 
said: 


I submit to this House that there are no three men in it who are men 
of higher integrity, ability, patriotism and industry, and more self-sacrific- 
ing to their country than the gentleman from Maine, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means (Mr. Dingley), the chairman of the great Commit- 
tee on Appropriations (Mr. Cannon), and the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
Sayers), chairman of that committee when the Democrats are in power. 
I ask this House to call to mind what has been the action of the last two 
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named under the fatal spell of this vile spoils system of office-holding; 
what is their testimony in their acts? Only last Saturday the chairman and 
ex-chairman of that great committee had to stand on this floor and tell us 
that this House was wasting one-fourth of the money spent on this House 
in plain robbery of the people, of their money paid in taxes; I make the 
point that this money was spent corruptly, because whenever a man is 
employed unnecessarily, wastefully in the service, as they said one-fourth 
of them were, then the members of this House did spend the people’s 
money corruptly. Mr. Speaker, we could better spare any ten men out of 
this House than either one of those men, and yet they reported a bill here 
carrying about $25,000 in violation of the law, consciously, deliberately, 
and doing it to gratify the desire for spoils of us members of Congress 
under this despicable, nasty, vile spoils system. 


Other significant omissions in the theories advanced by 
spoilsmen relate to the involuntary assessment of employees 
to meet the expenses of political campaigns, the intimida- 
tion of industrious and faithful men and women by threats of 
reduction in compensation, or separation from the service to 
make room for the personal favorites of prominent politicians, 
and the waste of public money through the errors of inex- 
perienced and sometimes unintelligent employees. 

All the theories of the spoils system presume that its basis 
is political proscription. One theory assumes that appoint- 
ments are made with a view to strengthening the party in 
power; the other that its object is to secure efficient service 
by providing a harmonious administrative machine. It has 
been shown that neither theory is ever practically applied. 
Appointments are never political, they are invariably per- 
sonal. Efficient and economical service is sacrificed not to 
the good of any party but to the personal convenience and 
necessities of politicians. The public service is recruited 
from among those who have failed in private life and from 
the incompetent relatives and unprincipled henchmen of leg- 
islators. Unceasing in its evil consequences the spoils system 
also destroys what efficiency might remain in the service by 
demoralizing the organization; it multiplies office-holders, 
and it increases salaries beyond those adequately and fairly 
remunerative. 

Even if the present attack shall fail, as it undoubtedly will 
if the masses of the people are made to understand its nature 
and purposes, there is yet much room for the application of 
practical reform methods beyond what has already been ac- 
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complished. The law of 1883 was a great step in advance, 
but it is incomplete, and although its application has been 
gradually extended it now affects less than one-half of the 
positions in the civil service of the Federal Government. 
The domain of the spoils system still exceeds that of the 
merit system. The employees of Congress, of the Federal 
Courts, those in the Diplomatic and Consular services, of 
the District of Columbia, and all fourth-class postmasters, 
are still unprotected from the spoilsmen. Efficiency within 
the service already classified is considerably impaired by the 
constant interference of outside influences seeking advance- 
ment or other favors in behalf, frequently, of the least merito- 
rious employees. Until the salutary rules of the merit sys- 
tem are extended to the places indicated and all questions of 
internal organization decided in accordance with the inter- 
ests of the service, it will not cease to be important to pre- 
sent facts in regard to the maleficience of the spoils system 
for the consideration of those taxpayers who have suffered 
too patiently under the unnecessary burdens it has imposed. 





THE “PASSIONATE PILGRIM” AFFAIR 


< 
By APPLETON MorGAN 


President of the Shakespeare Society of New York; Author of Zhe Law of Literature, 
Shakespeare in Fact and in Criticism; Editor of the Bankside Shakespeare, etc. 


D ESTRUCTIVE Criticism is not the object of this paper. Its 

object is to urge that—since in his lifetime Shakes- 
peare never bothered himself to set up a claim to his own 
compositions, let alone to those of other people—it is not 
exactly fair to his memory to include things he never wrote 
in to-day editions of his works: and to propose that, here- 
after, the group of verses called “The Passionate Pilgrim” 
be omitted from our editions of Shakespeare, or else that, 
when included, it be accompanied with a statement to run 
something as follows: 


This is a collection of verses neither composed nor collected by Shakes- 
peare. They were grouped together from various sources in 1599 by a 
publisher named William Jaggard who, without Shakespeare’s knowledge 
or consent, printed them with a title page stating that they were “by W. 
Shakespeare’; and everything contained in such collection which can in 


= be traced to the dramatist appears elsewhere in his acknowledged 
works. 


If Shakespeare could even be located as selecting the 
poems in this collection, it would be something to possess an 
idea of his tastes as to the poetry of others. But there ap- 
pears to be not even that mild excuse for admitting “The 
Passionate Pilgrim” into our modern editions of Shakes- 
peare’s works. 

It was a fashion of the day to print what were called Books 
of Songs and Sonnets (such as Slender told Anne Page he 
had rather than forty shillings he had by him, when he found 
himself at a loss for matter to keep up a flow of conversa- 
tion). And this “Passionate Pilgrim” may have been put 
forth to purport to be a collection of songs and sonnets which 
Jaggard employed Shakespeare to make up for him, and this 
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may have been all Jaggard meant by the 1599 title page, 
“The Passionate Pilgrim, by W. Shakespeare.” It was a lie, 
to be sure. But it was such a lie as the publishers of that 
date who were members of the Stationers’ Company were 
authorized by law to tell on their title pages, and they did 
tell such lies repeatedly, and the Court of Star Chambers 
upheld them in the telling. , 

The “Songs and Sonnets” included in the collection are: 
“If Music and Sweet Poetry agree,” etc.; “As it fell upon 
a day,” etc. These two are from a work entitled Poems in 
Various Humors, by Richard Barnfield (1598), the first named 
being a really valuable literary survival of the date, for it 
mentions Spencer as an esteemed poet, and Dowland as an 
esteemed musician of the date (of whom, except that he died 
in 1615, very little whatever is known). It is, in fact, from this 
piece of verse only that we know at all of his estimate. The 
stanzas beginning “Fair is my love, but not so fair as fickle,” 
are also Barnfield’s. “Venus with young Adonis sitting by 
her,” etc., is by Bartholomew Griffin, from his Fidessa (1596). 
“My flocks feed not,” etc., is from Thomas Weelke’s Madri- 
gals (1597). The stanzas, “Crabbed age and youth cannot 
live together,” etc., were a song of the day as familiar as 
“My Lady Green Sleeves,” and are to be found in several 
plays by Elizabethan dramatists. “Live with me and be 
my Love” is Marlowe’s “Passionate Shepherd to his Mis- 
tress,” one of the most famous and familiar poetical pieces 
of the time, and set to music asasong. (Parson Evans, who 
has been egged on to a duel with Dr. Caius in the Merry 
Wives of Windsor, and who stoutly proceeds to the wrong 
rendezvous, as does his rival, in order to impress each other 
with their courage while avoiding a meeting, hums snatches 
of this song while pretending to await his antagonist.) The 
lines called “Love’s Answer” are Sir Walter Raleigh’s almost 
equally familiar “The Lady’s Answer to the Shepherd.” Two 
pieces taken from Thomas Heywood’s Troia Britannica 
(1609), being epistles “Paris to Helen” and “Helen to Paris,” 
follow. The lines “Did not the heavenly rhetoric of thine 
eye,” etc., figure as the sonnet Longaville writes to Maria in 
the Love’s Labour’s Lost of 1592 (IV, III, 59). The verses, 
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“If love make me forsworn,” etc., is Biron’s sonnet to Rosa- 
lind in Love’s Labour’s Lost (IV, II, 103); while the “On a 
day (alack the day!)” etc., Dumaine writes to Kate in the 
same play (IV, III, 98), though it appears again in England’s 
Helecon in 1600, signed “Ignoto.” The remainder of the 
collection is made up of anonymous verses, including the 
“It was a.Lordling’s daughter the fairest one of three,” etc., 
which no competent schoolboy would think of ascribing to 
Shakespeare, and of two sonnets, “When my Love swears that 
she is made of Truth,” and “Two loves have I of comfort and 
despair.” These two, however, are respectively Sonnets 
CXXVIII and CXLIV of the collection, which was then, 
according to Meres, passing in manuscript among Shakes- 
peare’s “private friends,” which all the world calls “Shakes- 
peare’s Sonnets” to-day (and which, since 1836, have been 
regarded by many very competent critics as forming one 
consistent autobiographical poem), of which Jaggard had 
somehow managed to possess himself. 

So the matter stood, until 1609. In that year Thomas 
Heywood published a work, entitled “An Apologie for 
Actors.” In the postscript to this work he writes: 


Here, likewise, I must necessarily insert a manifest injury done to me, 
by taking the two epistles of Paris to Helen and Helen to Paris from that 
work [7yvoia Britannica] and printing them in a lessee volume under the 
name of another, which might put the world in opinion I might steale them 
from him, and he to doe himself right hath since published them in his own 
name, but as I must acknowledge my lines not worthy his patronage 
under whom he hath published them, so the author I know much offended 
with M. Jaggard that (altogether unknowne to him) presumed to make so 
bold with his name. 


This is perhaps milder than the occasion warranted, but 
it seems intelligible, and, moreover, it seems to have accom- 
plished its purpose, so far as Heywood was concerned, at any 
rate. That Jaggard heeded the protest to the least extent 
was a remarkable thing for an Elizabethan publisher (and 
a member of the Stationers’ Company) to do, printing, as 
publishers did, whatever they pleased and with such title 
pages, dedications and names as they pleased. Possibly he 
had reasons for thinking that by a quasi-recognition, which 
would not affect any commercial value of his book, he might 
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leave himself in a position to plead either recognition or re- 
fusal as thereafter should be convenient. 

What he did do was this: In 1612 he brought out a sec- 
ond edition of his Passionate Pilgrim, with the still more 
fetching title page: “The Passionate Pilgrim: Or certaine 
amorous sonnets between Venus and Adonis, newly cor- 
rected and augmented by W. Shakespeare. The Third Edi- 
tion. Whereunto is newly added two Epistles, the first 
from Paris to Helen and Helen’s answere back againe 
to Paris.” He omits the verses by Heywood, but to the 
name of Shakespeare on the title page he adds the falsehood, 
so far as can be ascertained, that this collection was “newly 
corrected and augmented” by him. And he still further 
recoups himself for any commercial loss sustained by absence 
of the Heywood verses by lugging in the “Venus and 
Adonis,” a name associated with Shakespeare, and by calling 
his second edition “The third edition.” 

Perhaps an analysis of this transaction and of this title 
page reveals two very important bits of circumstantial evi- 
dence touching Shakespeare, to wit: 

First. The protest was Shakespeare’s, not Heywood’s. 
The law allowing Jaggard to print what he pleased, would 
he have noticed a protest coming from Heywood, who was 
not at all an important person? Notice that Jaggard, while 
removing Heywood’s pieces, parades them still in his title 
page by their titles, “Paris to Helen” and “Helen to Paris.” 
But Shakespeare, at that date at the zenith of his reputation, 
standing well with the court, a man of wealth and of charities, 
was another thing. His protest, even though he had no 
remedy at law, was not to be disregarded summarily. Jag- 
gard does not, however, remove the two inconsecutive son- 
nets, which (as Heywood puts it), “He [Shakespeare. Hey- 
wood’s pronouns are mixed, but as no name save Shakes- 
peare’s is involved, this one can only relate to Shakespeare] 
hath since published [them] in his own name,” doubtless re. 
ferring to the 1609 edition of the Sonnets printed by Thomas 
Thorpe. 

Second. If Heywood’s protest had not been dictated by 
Shakespeare, it is inconceivable that he would have simply 


4 
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alluded to the most prominent dramatist of his date, and 
one of the most influential private subjects of the Queen, 
simply as “another?” Perhaps Shakespeare, being too im- 
portant a person to wish to go on record as objecting to so 
small a matter as the filching of two desultory sonnets, pre- 
ferred to be so referred to in this instance. Left to himself, 
Heywood might well have called attention to the honor done 
him by association of his verses with those of Shakespeare. 
And, finally, can anybody imagine that Shakespeare—who 
had risen to the top of his profession in 1612, and had retired 
a rich man, and was living in the greatest house in Stratford, 
its wealthiest and most influential citizen—would have “newly 
corrected and augmented” a trivial book of songs and son- 
nets in which two random and inconsecutive sonnets out of 
his own collection of one hundred and fifty-four were run in 
as padding? In other words, does not the inclusion of those 
two sonnets weaken, rather than strengthen, the probability 
of Shakespeare’s agency in the matter? 

Be this as it may, and allowing for the noncommittal and 
negative character of this, the only instance where Shakes- 
peare ever seems to have noticed what the publishers did 
with his work, this protest and this title page certainly clears 
Shakespeare of any complicity in the “Passionate Pilgrim” 
affair. And it really relieves Shakespeare’s nineteenth- 
twentieth century detractors from reams of argument to his 
discredit, founded upon what Shakespeare did not do under 
certain circumstances. For my part, I am inclined to think 
that the more we learn about Shakespeare’s personal charac- 
ter the more we are impressed with the honesty as well as the 
modesty and camaraderie of the man, a camaraderie which 
even went to the limit of utter carelessness when anything of 
his own exclusive property was concerned, a carelessness 
which is the utter despair of plenty of his nineteenth-twentieth 
century critics! 

Another view of the matter might well be, that, since Jag- 
gard could not have been brought to any legal process, he 
concluded to persist in his pleasure; reasoning that, if remon- 
strated with, he could plead his partial correction (the remov- 
ing of Heywood’s verses), and that the ambiguous wording 
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of Heywood’s protest had not led him to understand that 
removal of Shakespeare’s name was desired. In either case 
it would seem to have been quite in Shakespeare’s vein to 
have declined to act himself and to have contented himself 
with suggesting Heywood’s protest. 

As to whether Shakespeare composed the three pieces 
which were already in the Love’s Labour’s Lost when Jaggard 
helped himself to them, or the two random sonnets which 
resumed their places consecutively as of the one hundred 
and fifty-four sonnets in 1609, there is little to be said. But 
that little is corroborative of the certainty that Shakespeare 
had nothing to do with the “Passionate Pilgrim.” For, cer- 
tainly, it is impossible that the composer of one hundred and 
fifty-four splendid sonnets should have edited a collection 
of contemporary poetry, and inserted therein two sonnets 
out of this one hundred and fifty-four (and these not con- 
secutive or important—certainly not the two best nor the two 
worst), thus deliberately throwing a doubt upon his author- 
ship of the entire one hundred and fifty-four, in which he had 
erstwhile poured out his soul and unlocked his heart! Poets 
are not built that way! A poet who would occupy himself 
with the composition of one hundred and fifty-four sonnets 
would scarcely content himself with printing only two of 
them in a volume of verses by other well-known poets! 

It is, perhaps, an entirely plausible explanation of Shakes- 
peare’s indifference to his plays, and to their fate—not 
transferring them on the Stationers’ Registers or providing 
for their ownership by his will—that he had composed them 
under the arrangement we should now call Proprietary 
Copyright, and so did not own them at any time. But no 
such explanation is possible as to these poems. Nobody 
ever hired him to write poems. 

As to the poetry in the Love’s Labour’s Lost, its occurrence 
there neither proves nor disproves that Shakespeare wrote 
it. For then, as now, snatches of popular songs were intro- 
duced into stage plays (as Trinculo’s song, “For she had a 
tongue with a tang,” in The Tempest, or “Let the cannakin 
clink,” or “King Stephen was a worthy peer” into the 
Othello, or, as we have just seen, Parson Evans treats us to 
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a stave or two of Marlowe’s “Come live with me and be my 
love,” in the Merry Wives). But, compared with the dainty 
and delicious songs scattered through the more important 
plays, whose text is given in full, surely those which are used 
in the “Passionate Pilgrim” are not even within planetary 
range! 

Guess as we may, and cite title pages as we may, we do 
not know even approximately when any of Shakespeare’s 
Plays or Poems were written. All we do know is that cer- 
tain of each were extant at certain periods. But, since we 
also know that he wrote for years without a publisher, and 
that, after he had achieved a first success, everything he had 
ever written was hunted up by the printers and printed, this 
information avails us very little. 

Elizabethan scholars place very little reliance upon Eliza- 
bethan title pages or dedications, as both were controlled by 
the publishers of those days, and habitually modeled by 
them for commercial purposes. Wither (Scholler’s Purga- 
tory, 1625) says of the publisher of his date: “If he gets any 
written matter in his power likely to be vendable, whether 
the author be willing or not, he will publish it, and it shall be 
contrived and named also according to his own pleasure. 
Nay, he oftentimes gives books names as will, to his think- 
ing, make them salable, when there is nothing in the whole 
volume suitable to such a title.” 

This is annoying enough to the Elizabethan student. But 
it would seem as if, where the Elizabethan publishers got 
hold of any poetical matter which was, or which could by any 
pretext be, labeled “Shakespeare,” they conspired to still more 
desperately confuse posterity. The Passionate Pilgrim, 
which is not Shakespeare’s, bears his name. The Venus and 
Adonis and the Lucrece have no author’s name on their title 
pages, but are dedicated to Lord Southampton, and Shakes- 
peare’s name is at the bottom of both dedications. The son- 
nets, again, bear Shakespeare’s name on the title page, but 
their publisher attends to the dedicating himself, and selects 
a shadowy “Mr. W. H.” (the pleasure of whose acquaintance 
nobody seems to enjoy), as dedicatée. The Phoenix and the 
Turtle is one of a collection of “Diverse Poetical Essaies, 
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Done by the Best and Chiefest of our modern writers,” and, 
this time anonymously, the whole dedicated to Sir John Salis- 
bury, whom no records claim to connect with Shakespeare. 
Though, as some of the verses included in this Book of Songs 
and Sonnets are by Shakespeare’s fellows, Ben Jonson, 
Marston and Chapman, there is, perhaps, less improbability 
of Shakespeare’s having contributed to the collection. 

This latter Book of Songs and Sonnets, to still further con- 
fuse us, is also published anonymously (the imprint merely 
supplying the date MDCI, without name of printer or place 
of marketing or printing office). Meanwhile the verses 
called “A Lover’s Complaint” are tacked on at the end of 
the 1609 edition of the Sonnets, though one searches in vain 
for any evidence—titular, qualitative or structural—which 
breathes of a Shakespearean source! Where they came from 
is one of the continuing mysteries of Shakespeare research. 
But perhaps it is not more wonderful than the fact that, 
although more than two hundred editions of plays and poems 
by Shakespeare were printed in his lifetime, and in the city 
where he lived, not a copy of one of them can be traced to 
his possession. Baron von Humboldt said that he could 
not afford to own a set of his own works, most of which were 
folios, sumptuously printed, with finely engraved illustrations. 
But Shakespeare could have bought a copy of any one of 
twenty of his plays in quarto for atestern. And yet it requires 
not only a temperate judgment, but considerable moral cour- 
age, to intimate even a possibility that Shakespeare alone, of 
all his contemporaries, did not escape the license of the print- 
ers of which Wither complains, or that, after his name pos- 
sessed a commercial value, it might not have been appropri- 
ated to market inferior wares not of his manufacture! 
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— the recurrent phenomena of general history one of 

the most impressive is the power of religion to restore 
a decaying nationality, to spur an indolent or passive one 
into fresh activity, or to lead an inferior one to some higher 
plane of social endeavor. The story of the Maccabees is a 
good illustration, but there are not wanting others. The 
long brilliant course of Persian history suggested by the 
name of the Sassanides rested on a revival of the national 
Magianism. When Augustus would revive the old Roman 
virtues, when Decius would bring back to the Roman state 
something of its original vigor, and when later Julian under- 
took the same task, they based their hopes on a renascence 
of the ancient religion, as the beloved depository of the 
sacred customs and ideals of Roman antiquity. It was to their 
acceptance of a new and superior religion that the Franks 
of Clovis owed the hegemony that for a thousand years they 
exercised over Europe. The same happy change enabled 
the insulated Angles and Saxons to appropriate the civiliza- 
tion of the continent without the sacrifice of tribal or racial 
independence. If the Greek has survived as a political ele- 
ment, it is because, in darkest Islam, the once hated 
Xpioriauopes was like a divine ichor in which were pre- 
served his natural and historical aspirations and_ ideals. 
Islam itself is a living, speaking sign of what religion can do 
for a people when all other elements of greatness are lost. 
The Italy of the thirteenth century reached the acme of 
her national and spiritual life in the splendid outburst of re- 
ligion that has left us the Duomos of Orvieto and Siena, the 
Divina Commedia of Dante and the memory of the Christ- 
like Poverello of Assisi. In the last few years, how often 
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have we heard of the terrific effect upon the children of Islam 
of the preaching of the “Holy War” by one Mad Mullah 
after another! What intense moral power lay slumbering 
in those Dervish hearts that could so long sustain the on- 
slaught of scientific war at Omdurman! What strange sur- 
vival of the Covenanter or the Cromwellian is the theocratic 
psalm-singing Boer struggling single-handed at the end of 
the world against the world’s mightiest power, sustained by 
a faith so great that one recalls, involuntarily, the “God 
wills it” of romantic Crusaders! There can be no doubt 
that, historically, religion remains forever a fundamental 
force in the renovation or restoration of the fortunes of any 
people. When the rest of its spiritual inheritance has been 
frittered away, this inalienable asset is there, by a kind of 
entail, whereby a nation may again reach and maintain its 
historic rank. 

For some years there have been prophets who stoutly main- 
tain that we shall, ere long, see this law of history operative 
in France; that the world will soon be treated to the sight of 
a great national penance, an entering into herself of the eld- 
est daughter of the Church, followed by a period of extraor- 
dinary national splendor. Only the other day Brunetiére 
remarked at Besancon that outside of France the interests 
of the nation were identical with those of Catholicism. How 
long will it be before Frenchmen see that in their own coun- 
try the proposition cannot be devoid of truth? At first 
blush it seems a paradox to speak of France becoming Catho- 
lic. Every Frenchman, barring the descendants of the 
Huguenots, puts himself down in the census as a Catholic. 
The first article of the Concordat asserts the religion of the 
people to be Catholicism. Officially, the clergy are sup- 
ported by the state, and the burden of public worship, over 
ten millions of dollars in 1897, is supposed to be borne by the 
same. In every hamlet a slender spire rises heavenward 
over some Catholic altar, and under its shadow some priest 
ministers to the wants of a believing people. There is a 
papal nuncio at Paris, who is the dean of the diplomatic 
corps, and there is an ambassador of France at the Vatican, 
whose first official visit, after presenting his credentials, is 
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to the tomb of St. Petronilla, the supposed daughter of St. 
Peter and ancient patron of the French Karlings. Maxime 
du Camp once illustrated in the Revue des Deux Mondes the 
extraordinary charities of Catholic Paris, that sweet Christian 
world of saintly men and angelic women, who perform their 
daily service of tenderness and love in the very heart of the 
newest and lightest of the Paphian capitals. France is even 
yet the “advocate” of the Church in the strictest sense. She 
extends her official protection over five or six millions of 
Oriental Catholics, and the whole “‘Latinie” of the East has 
hitherto been her special charge.* Of the foreign repre- 
sentatives at Jerusalem only the French Consul wears his 
sword and insignia at the solemnities in the Holy Sepulchre. 
At the “consular mass” celebrated in the principal cities of 
Islam, the Christians of all nations can yet hear some Ger- 
man or Italian priest chant thrice aloud in Latin at the 
end of the service: “O Lord, preserve the Republic of the 
French!” 

And yet France is not Catholic in the same sense, for 
instance, that Belgium is. The government, though elected 
by popular vote, has lived for over thirty years in open, vio- 
lent, contemptuous opposition to the clergy and all their 
interests. The most insignificant village functionary can 
make the life of his curé unbearable? Men and women 
despise the Sunday by labor in the open fields, and by a con- 
temptuous chémage on Monday. The stranger who crosses 
France rapidly, from Calais to Marseilles, would say that its 
Catholicism was nominal, negative, effete—merely the final 
passing of its former Christian character. Thus the nation 
is leading, spiritually, two lives. Which will absorb the 
other? For a century the principles of the Revolution have 
had full play in France. They are the Magna Charta of the 
“Gaulois,” that every government, whatever its name, has 
had solemnly to accept. But in that period, take it all in all, 
France has declined. Her population has decreased, while 
the population of her neighbors and enemies increases. Her 


1 See Pinon “On the French Protectorate in China,” Revue des Deux Mondes, Nov.1, 1899, 
and the discourse of Mgr. Lorenzelli, July 22, 1899. 


2 This is well illustrated in the late work of Georges Goyau, L’Ecole d’Aujourd hut. 
(Paris, 1899. 
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position as a great world-power has suffered humiliation at 
the hands of Germany and England. The latter is bearing 
hard upon her abroad with the purpose of keeping ker an 
intra-Mediterranean power by confining her expansion to 
the exhausted territory of Roman Africa. Her prestige in 
the Orient, hitherto intact, is now boldly assailed by the 
German Emperor, who would strip her of the cherished sen- 
timental honor of the Catholic protectorate, and succeed, 
for aggrandizement of his people, to the peculiar rdle of 
France at Constantinople since 1453. Her only reply is an 
alliance, unnatural, unhealthy, costly; the brittle alliance of 
a free democracy with a dark despotism of shackles, igno- 
rance and fayaticism. 

It was unfortunate for the official Catholicism of France 
that, at a mighty crisis in the social life of the people, it be- 
came formally involved on the side of ancient abuse and 
inveterate wrong, first during the long undermining of the 
old order by the men of the Encyclopédie, and then in the 
unparalleled paroxysm of popular violence that closed the 
old life of France and gave birth to the new. The popular 
religion, ancient and venerable, was made to bear the brunt 
of every insult and humiliation. Its accumulated but acci- 
dental weaknesses were parodied as its very essence and life. 
From an inexhaustible arsenal every shaft of satire was 
launched with unerring aim by men only too well acquainted 
with the weak spots of their own national religion. And 
when the fearful saturnalia were over, it stood before the 
world, a gashed and bleeding thing, like Dryden’s milk- 
white hind, 

‘*Doom’d to death, though fated not to die.’’ 


Fustel de Coulanges may or may not be right in his con- 
tention against Mommsen as to the extent of the survival 
of the old Gallo-Roman element during and after the Frank- 
ish invasion. Certain it is that some traits of the original 
dwellers in the land lived on, notably the Keltic sensitiveness 
to ridicule, a trait that Dante has, by implication, immortal- 
ized in the Inferno (X XIX, 123-124),— 

*‘Or fu giammai 


Gente si vana come la sanese? 
a r 
Certo non la francesca si d’assai.’’ 
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It might not be easy to say just how far this fear of ridicule 
affects the frank and open profession of Catholicism in 
France. It would be much easier to point out how religion 
is mercilessly satirized throughout the land, and with acrid 
persistency, especially in the larger cities. If the effects 
correspond with the number and strength of the agencies 
kept working, no little percentage of the national irreligion 
is due to this cause. But there are many Frenchmen who 
rise superior to the popular fear of ridicule, and yet are by 
no means Catholics. There are yet vivid reminiscences of 
former ecclesiastical omnipotence and arrogance, of the 
stubborn uneducable narrowness and ignorance of a close 
corporation. There is yet a certain dread of a re-enslave- 
ment under the old painful conditions. The clergy yet pays 
dearly in obloquy and poverty for its former wealth and 
privileged condition. Law upon law is introduced and 
passed with feverish, unreflecting joy, destined to utterly 
annihilate the so-called clerical influence. It reminds one 
of those passionate Italian murders where the body of the 
victim is bored with a hundred poniards, as useless as venge- 
ful. To compass the death of “clericalism,” personal rights, 
natural and acquired, are trodden under foot with a sang- 
froid that shocks Americans and Englishmen, accustomed 
as they are to the respect of personal dignity and indepen- 
dence. Violence begets violence, and to unjust oppression 
by the men in power correspond on the part of Catholics a 
certain stoppage and hardening of the natural sympathies 
that otherwise would flow to the state and its grave duties 
and problems. 

There are students of French affairs who maintain that not 
only is the religious life of the people in a false, hysterical 
condition, but that its political life is similarly false. Indeed, 
a late assertion attributed to M. Dupuy goes to show that 
the Republic, which differs so much from ours by reason, 
chiefly, of the permanency and omnipotence of its bureau- 
cracy, has been for some time drifting, in intention at least, 
into the lines of a military oligarchy. The French peasant 
is thrifty, very shrewd in all local and personal affairs, keen 
and painstaking in all that affects his own welfare and that 
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of his family. I would not like to believe all the hard things 
that the Abbé Roux says of him. Still, Jean or Francois 
cares little for the outer world of politics beyond the line of 
his poplars or the hedges of his vineyard. His little farm is 
often a richer mine than any in Golconda, and on it he culti- 
vates every virtue of a true son of the soil. One is often told 
that he is at heart a monarchist, and that if Henri Quatre 
could live again, all peasant France would enthrone him in 
his “belle Paris.” A distinguished French physician told 
me once that there were two things that Frenchmen hated 
when they had them, and longed for when they had them 
not—the altar and the throne. In spite of all, monarchy has 
left an indelible impress on the doulce terre de France. 
The stately castles, the many monuments of the nobles’ long 
career, their genealogies bright with distinguished names 
and more distinguished deeds, the idealized feudalism of the 
Romance life and literature, the topography of every depart- 
ment, the pages of every history, parochial or general, recall 
the glories of the old régime more vividly than the juridical 
sense of any de Tocqueville* or the infinite exactness of any 
Taine. And the Frenchman is peculiarly sensitive to glory, 
to what scholastics called clara notitia cum laude. A chan- 
son of Bérenger can rouse him like a whip, and set his 
blood tingling with the rage of conquest. The memory of 
the Little Corsican will long enchant the judgment of every 
“Gaulois.” He can never be utterly “Bourgeois” or “Phil- 
istine.” There is in him yet something of the “passion for 
distinction,” something of that great shadowy Irish Kelt 
Cuchullin, who used to repeat that “Fame is greater than 
Life.” In fact, it may yet be written that one of the chief 
weaknesses of the present Republic was a general want of 
distinction that prevented it from furnishing its citizens with 
reasons for self-congratulation. 

Whoever expects from the Catholic religion a restoration 
of the former splendor of France will naturally look to her 
clergy for the keynote of the crusade, for the forces that are 
to be marshaled and led to victory in this bloodless war. 
What can the French clergy do under united and intelligent 
leadership? Is there in them any power of self-help, any of 


1 Ancien Régime et la Révolution. Paris, 1887. 
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that old, world-subduing spirit they love to recall by their 
“Gesta Dei per Francos,” any of that militant Catholicism 
that shines from the first pages of the Salic Law? 

Let us note, first, that it has never ceased to be a preach- 
ing clergy. It is hard to overestimate the power of the 
preaching office, when it is exercised uniformly over a great 
area in unison with the popular ethos and that fixed char- 
acter or spirit that differentiates one people from another. 
Among savages or semi-barbarous nations such a preaching 
often takes the place of all other civilizing influences. It 
was the preaching Ulfilas and Patricks and Galls and Willi- 
brords and Bonifaces who first effected in Western barbarism 
a transition from lawlessness to order, from ignorance to 
light, from anarchy and impulse to the beginnings of an 
organic social life. Preaching is a great fertilizing current 
that bears along and scatters widespread a hundred elements 
of mental culture and refinement. In civilized lands such 
systematized preaching has more than once molded the 
mental habits of whole peoples, especially when they are 
homogeneous. Thus Calvinism in Scotland, Congregation- 
alism in New England, and Lutheranism in Prussia have left 
each its indelible mark on those views of life, man, duty, and 
the world outside us, that are yet popularly entertained iu 
the lands where these religious societies were once sole domi- 
nant spiritual authority. There is in the mental equipment 
of every true “Gaulois”’ a certain inexhaustible faconde, a 
vein of elegant seductive loquacity, that did not escape. the 
Roman satirists. And when we remember that this natural 
bent has been nourished by the most varied of national expe- 
riences; that France is the true depository of the world’s 
political experiences; that she is even now like the world’s 
great reception-room, like the great Bourse of the nations, 
the most central of the civilized peoples, it follows that the 
organized religious teaching of her clergy might, and ought, 
one day exercise a world-wide influence. 

Indirectly, indeed, it already wields no small authority. 
The Catholic clergy of the English-speaking world are much 
indebted to the literature of French sermons and books of 
piety, so much so that it may be said that Catholic religious 
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literature and art are almost entirely “nouveautés de Paris”; 
that Catholics have no other. Even the pious literature of 
Italians and Germans has suffered this charm, and serves to 
propagate French influence in that world of the soul which 
may be off the broad modern paths of trade and industry, 
but is yet very real, very near, and forever tempting men and 
women into its vast regions of mental calm and heartsease. 
The Protestant world itself suffers the ascendency of this 
influence much more than it suspects or would care to con- 
fess. Classical preaching must forever date from the great 
French orators of the seventeenth century. French preach- 
ing, even in this century, has easily reached a position from 
which it dominates the minds of great multitudes of relig- 
iously inclined men, always the majority of mankind.* The 
healthy and vigorous mysticism of Lacordaire and the richly 
nourished frank Catholicism of Monsabré, not to speak of 
Dupanloup, of Hyacinthe in his Catholic days, of Ravignan, 
of Félix and many others, have rallied to the cause of the 
old religion countless souls who were waiting only for some 
potent cry of leadership, for some strong new formula in 
which should shine with splendor the world-and-mind- 
molding genius of France, which should make the nation 
behold again in broad, deep flow the vital currents that once 
produced a Bossuet, a Fénelon, a Bourdaloue, a Massillon. 

It has been remarked that it is the very religiosity of the 
French and Italian peoples that causes them to be such cyni- 
cal haters of their old and national religion. They feel its 
ineffable charms. They rouse themselves to hatred of it 
by the creation of bogies and monsters with which it has 
nothing in common, as its new propaganda among ancient 
enemies makes clear. They are intensely jealous of its threat 
to vanish from among them, and to take up its abode in 
more comfortable surroundings. While they bind it, and 
hamper it, and deliver it over at home to every contumely, 
they look astounded on the new ease and freedom of its rela- 
tions with so-called heretical peoples, and undergo some such 
stricture of the heart as did the wicked sisters of Cinderella 

s 


1 See the Bossuet of M. Rebelliau. Paris (Hachette), 1900. 
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when they saw the despised one all radiant and prosperous 
in her new kingdom. 

But let the French cleric enter once again into equal social 
and academic advantages; let the families that once gave 
children to the Church give again of their choicest; let fall 
the “invidious bar,” raised since the sardonic laughter of 
Voltaire drove the French cleric to the wall in his own 
France; let the dear old Breton and Provencal be again 
cultivated in sermons; let the strain of high centralization 
relax and the local institutions be again the common affec- 
tion of all; let the people once more believe that the man in 
cassock and surplice stands for the “sweet land of France” 
as sincerely, vigorously and intelligently as the English vicar 
stands for Albion, and there will be such a sweeping change 
in the moral and mental conditions of that nation as few can 
now anticipate. 

The ministers of its religion are spiritually minded men, 
ardent, humble, and laborious, of the same stock that fur- 
nished us with Charlevoixs and Hennepins and Marquettes. 
In spite of Louis XIV and Napoleon, the root of this heroic 
old race is not seared, for even now, like some vanguard of 
veterans, it holds the Orient for Catholicism. Can any stu- 
dent of history doubt that the Central Orient will again, 
soon perhaps, be the scene of a conflict that will mightily 
eclipse in its consequences the revolutions of an Alexander 
ora Napoleon? Let France cease to despise and annoy the 
choicest breed of her children; let her count them again for 
what they are, the best elements of her society, steeped in its 
chivalry and generosity, as full of counsel and labor as once 
were Suger and Richelieu. France must one day yield to 
them the bloodless victory of affection, if she would escape 
being sunk in the sea of mediocrity. They are the only ele- 
ment of her national life at once cosmopolitan, patriotic and 
self-sacrificing—almost the only element not gangrened by 
sordid materialism and selfishness. About their banner, as 
about no other, all France could rally as to the standard of 
domestic peace, good-sense, equal justice, and mutual tolera- 
tion. They have been more than sufficiently punished for 
their real shortcomings in the past. They would be blind, 
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indeed, if their own trials and the living example of the 
American Church did not teach them prudence and humility 
for many a century to come. 

There has been in this century an unfortunate narrowness 
in their education corresponding to the social strata from 
which they have very largely been recruited. A certain 
“littleness of spirit” has been cultivated. The program 
of their education has been too often drawn up and executed 
by men who were saintly enough to train Simeon Stylites, 
while they were seemingly unconscious of the new and 
heavy responsibilities that the century was shaping for the 
shoulders of churchmen. In these gentle and unworldly 
children of the cloister or the library the mystic element pre- 
dominated, and a policy of God-like eternal patience was 
inculcated. That open source of superior culture, the 
University, was to them an unclean thing,—and so the 
larger real and popular—useful knowledge, the wider view, 
the calm, tolerant mind, the architectonic faculty so needed 
in a period of restoration, the sense to grasp firmly and the 
will to execute steadily, were lost to these priests. They 
were henceforth provincial, self-conscious, shy and fearful, 
with few great dominating characters, made helpless by an 
excessive prudence born of ignorance and inaction. No 
doubt there were many exceptions. This condition was 
looked on as “transitional”; still it expresses fairly the public 
attitude of the majority. 

About their necks is yet the yoke of the Concordat, which 
they unanimously proclaim a slow strangulation, but which 
they dare not part with if they could, lest it leave them with- 
out churches, or at least make them empty and desolate.* 
The ancient vigor and independence of the episcopate are 
broken,—it is publicly asserted as notorious that it is made 
up of compromises between the nuncio and the government, 
out of which come mediocre and weak men, vigorously 
warned by both sides to keep the peace. The principal par- 
ishes can be given out only after consultation with the gov- 
ernment, which makes the younger clergy cautious lest they 


1 Duc de Broglie, Le Concordat. Paris, 1893. 
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be blacklisted, and the older ones timid and inactive lest they 
be left to pine away amid uncongenial surroundings. 

What wonder, then, that the ardent souls in this clergy, 
and kindred souls outside of it, long for some cataclysm that 
shall break the situation which they can neither endure nor 
reject? It would seem that the French state had saved out 
of every revolution only the legislation against the Church; 
that in this kings, parliaments and deputies are strangely of 
one mind.* The only really free men among the French 
clergy are the members of religious orders. They eat no 
bread of the state; they owe nothing to the government, 
and expect nothing even from its contemptuous tolerance. 

Nevertheless, there are no unjust laws so strong that their 
impact may not be blunted or turned, no persecution so 
steady that it can smother the life of the spirit. With a more 
modern and broader education that shall rouse and fire his 
personality, and fill him with a keen sense of his own dignity 
and rights; with accurate, purposeful, sympathetic observa- 
tion of the workings of Catholicism outside his own land, 
the French clergyman must yet become the leading factor in 
the national life. Catholic pro-universities are doing excel- 
lent work. Catholic France has never been wanting in 
educated laymen of high birth or of great originality and 
strength of character. The names of some only are in evi- 
dence, but every diocese contains not a few such proud 
and silent souls, Catholic in every fibre and modern in every 
good sense of the word. Many of the clergy are eminent 
as writers and savants, and there is golden hope in a certain 
list of names of the younger and more stirring clergy who 
strain very impatiently under traditional restraints. The 
passion of knowledge was always native in the French 
clergy, and the official patronage of superior clerical studies 
a regular and beloved duty of the old episcopate, as the gen- 
eration of the Valois and the Baluzes well shows. It is a 
common saying among French Catholics, humiliating enough 
if it be true, that forty thousands atheists and Jews govern 
France. If it be so, they cannot forever, nor even for long, 
| 


1 Consult Debidour, Histoire des relations de l’Eglise et l'Etat en France de 1789 a 1870. 
Paris (Alcan) 1899. 
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resist the wide and steady impact of elemental forces coming 
up from the Catholic masses, once the clergy begins to speak 
to the latter in a tongue and a spirit they understand, once 
they tune their preaching of the Gospel as boldly and as 
shrewdly as Cyrano’s shepherd-soldier tuned his flutes to all 
the glory of old Gascogne. 

It may be safely asserted that no modern nation has 
wielded so great an influence through literature as France. 
The ductile Keltic strain in her blood may or may not be 
responsible for the magic of her writers,—certain it is, that 
since the victory of Christianity this land has been to the 
world of letters the light and stimulus that Greece was in 
antiquity. A last glow of Roman literature shines on the 
pages of Gallo-Roman writers. The first stiff and halting 
attempts of Teutonic saga and Keltic romance to get out 
upon a world-stage had to be made on the soil of France. 
She was the transformer and adapter of all the lyricism and 
dramatic feeling of the Middle Ages, the native home of 
artistic romance and comedy, satire and drama. The first 
vernacular medizval historians of the continent were Ville- 
hardouin and Joinville. St. Francis and Dante are the grate- 
ful literary disciples of the French. From Provence went 
out in the high Middle Ages, as from a central hearth, all 
that was elegant, sprightly and courtly, not only in the life 
of the camp and the hall, but also in prose and verse. Here 
was the school where the old Roman conception of speech 
as a vital force, a thing of power, by reason of invincible logic, 
artistic handling, and irresistible music, had never been 
utterly lost in the long turmoil of medizeval war and change. 
It goes without saying that every modern literature—drama 
and romance especially—bears an unmistakable stamp of 
France in its content, spirit and philosophy. 

There are in French letters certain qualities of luminous- 
ness and elegance, just and native sense of proportion, order 
and moderation, that acknowledge no equal in any other 
tongue. This, en passant, is largely owing to the influence 
of the medizval scholastic training of the clergy and the gov- 
erning element. The French language is so supple and elas- 
tic, so responsive and resourceful, that it acts almost mechan- 
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ically the part of corrector and monitor to the thinking 
mind. 

Whatever France may be called on to sacrifice, no rude 
barbarian hand can rob her of this magic empery over style 
and diction, any more than we can cast off the yoke of men- 
tal servitude which Plato and Aristotle have hung about the 
neck of humanity. Her literature was once Catholic. In- 
deed, as the discourses of Demosthenes and Cicero are a 
staple of the classical literature, so are those of French 
churchmen of the grand siécle even yet the glory of French 
literature, its choicest gems. In spite of all later triumphs, 
the men of France must forever hark back to Bossuet and 
Fénelon and Rousseau and Corneille. It is only these men, 
these original apostles of the perfect French genius of ex- 
pression, who possess in abundance the immortal charms of 
French style,—its infinite grace, its large and easy dignity, 
its delicate aptness, its simplicity and “crystal clarity,” its 
rational power and persuasiveness. 


By Belus and Babel! I never have heard, 

And I never shall hear (I well know it) one word 

Of that delicate idiom of Paris without 

Feeling morally sure beyond question or doubt 

By the wild way in which my heart inwardly flutter’d, 

That my heart’s native tongue to my heart had been uttered. 


(Owen Meredith, Lucile, XITI.) 


I would not belittle the great writers of France in the pres- 
ent century. Only, too many of them have lost the secret 
of immortality in the pursuit of the evanescent vanities of 
individualism. In the unregulated desire of personal fame, 
of sole leadership in letters, they have cut themselves off 
from the great, deep, wholesome currents of their national 
history, character and religion. Nor is there any salvation 
for them except by recognizing what little nations like the 
Czechs, the Finns, the Roumanians, and now the Irish, are 
doing, viz: that among ancient peoples greatness and per- 
enduring success are to be attained only by holding to all 
that is original, natural, ingrained in the national character. 
One may hope, therefore, that some day French literature 
will again be Catholic; that it will repay the world for the 
infinite scandal of two centuries of glorious shame and dis- 
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order; that its experiences and sympathies being larger and 
deeper, it will affect the world once more for good, and be 
to Catholicism what the masterpieces of Attic wisdom were 
to the ideals of Hellas, their trumpet and winnowing fan. 

The happy geographical position of France is no small aid 
to the propagation of her ideas, for good or bad. She 
wedges in deeply on all sides to the Latin world, while her 
head lies open towards England and that new world across the 
Atlantic with which she has deeper sympathies than she her- 
self recognizes; for both know, with a certainty, calm and 
silent because absolute, that they are called to the same 
sublime office,—that of world-teacher by doctrine and exam- 
ple. The brain of France is Paris, her heart is the Church. 
If between that brain and heart better relations could again 
be established, the life of the nation, now so unnatural, un- 
historic, irregular, distracted, would enter again upon its 
normal course; unity and dignity would again be the marks 
of popular thought and feeling. The nation would again 
gather time for reflection, for the development of its illimita- 
ble resources and a proper readjustment of itself to the new 
conditions of the world. 

Great capitals have an unmistakable character, a certain 
set temperament. Their influence is along these lines, and 
in proportion to the charm and power of that temperament.’ 
Who could stand with Dante on the bridge of Castel St. 
Angelo in the jubilee of 1300, and not recognize the mystic 
omnipotence of medizval Rome? 


Roma caput mundi 
Regit orbis freena rotundi. 


In London the prepotency of the modern money-god fills 
the air. The ineffable ardors and passions of the world’s 


* Apropos of the tireless propaganda of Russia in the Holy Land, and her eagerness to 
gain possession of sacred Jerusalem rather than of the profane Constantinople, it may be 
well to cite the following from the remarkable book of Sir Richard Burton, The Jew, The 
Gypsy and El Islam (1898, p.66): ‘“This power, half European and half Asiatic, greatly 
indebted withal for her success in life to the mixture which she despises, has the immense 
advantage of a peculiar and homogeneous creed, in which she believes with childish 
ardor and which she preaches with virile energy. To her, conquest is not mere increase 
of area or physical growth. It is extending the field of proselytism, of religion; and this 
creed of national progress and of racial duty is at once her strength and her weakness, her 
glory and her shame. She finds the headquarters of Christians (the Holy Land) necessary 
to the full development of her religious superiority, and in the ever-increasing weakness 
of the Latin Church she descries her best opportunity.” Now we can understand the plaint 
of good old Rutebceuf over the fall of the Latin empire of Constantinople, 

“Dieu garde Japha! Saint Jean d’Acre! 
Autre secours ne leur puis faire, 
Car ne suis point homme de guerre, 
Ah! Antioche, sainte terre, 
Qui tant cofitas a conquérir.” 
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newest life assert themselves on all sides in our own great 
metropolis. But Paris is in a sense the world’s arch-capital. 
We easily forget that of all modern capitals it alone has an 
ancient, unbroken tradition of general administration. Rude 
and primitive as was the welding of Roman government and 
Frankish authority, it was strong and lasting, as any one 
may see from the pages of Glasson, Flach and Luchaire. 
Gigantic Clovis was prouder of his imperial insignia and titles 
than of his Salic premiership. Within a radius of a few 
squares the traveler may visit the Baths of Julian, the Musée 
Cluny with its early medizval treasures, the great new Sor- 
bonne with its six centuries of academic traditions. Here 
are yet schools as old as Oxford, if not older, still grinding 
the wheat of learning. Churches like St. Julien and St. 
Sévérin recall the infancy of Catholicism in Gaul and bridge 
over the centuries that stretch from us to Clovis and his 
long-haired Franks. Notre Dame, St. Denis and the Sainte 
Chapelle look up to Montmartre in silent wonderment at the 
unreasonable and impolitic de-catholicization of society that 
created them in purest affection and sincerest admiration, 
and which needs now, as never before, all the spiritual forces 
and promises that are yet imbedded in these holy walls. 

If Paris became Catholic in any effective sense, its impact 
on the world’s conscience would be well-nigh irresistible. 
Rome is, indeed, the ancient and providential seat of Catho- 
lic authority. Nevertheless, the influence of its local so- 
ciety, once world-wide, has greatly declined. Circumstances 
of the most marvelous kind have changed the economic axis 
of the world, which henceforth runs through London, Berlin, 
St. Petersburg, New York. Whoever has read with a philo- 
sophic eye the history of the Renaissance and the discovery of 
America knows what such a displacement means in the his- 
tory of mankind. The great centres of human life are shift- 
ing or multiplying, and the lands bordering on the ancient 
Midland Sea and inhabited by the so-called Latin races’ 

1 Not only the orthodox Catholic, but many a man of cone training will make his 
own the mot of Montaigne: “This city of Rome deserves to be loved; she is the only one 
which peroes to us all; she is the metropolitan city of all Christian nations.’ 6 

Alfred Fouillée, Revue des Deux Mondes, Oct. 1, 1809, p. 488: “On voit ce qu’il faut 
penser (@ apres l'indice c€éphalique) de tous les lieux communs antiscientifiques sur les 
vaces Latines, qui remplissent les journaux et leur fournissent au besoin des arguments. 


Ces diverses races n’ont rien de Latin, sauf la culture, et rien ne ressemble moins a un 
Fran¢ais qu’un Italien et un Espagnol, qui eux-mémes ne se ressemblent pas entre eux. 
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seem practically out of the modern contest for supremacy 
in commercial and industrial development—whether for bet- 
ter or worse remains to be seen. 

Nevertheless, they are not out of the world’s life, but con- 
tinue very positive and weighty factors in it. Their numbers 
are yet enormous; their culture is ancient and deep; their life- 
experiences many, complete, and wonderful; their homo- 
geneity remarkable; their idealism persistent; their litera- 
tures living, varied, puissant. To all these lands of old 
Catholic traditions and habits Paris is now the natural capi- 
tal, Catholicism the one ideal possession they hold in com- 
mon. In and through this extraordinary hive of humanity 
they can act and be acted upon, as they can never hope to 
within their local limits, now almost parochial, given the 
incredible expansion of the modern world. In Catholic 
Paris a hundred elements of Italian and Spanish life would 
find a healthy modern development, would cast off the slough 
of centuries, and exercise a fatal charm on the men of Teu- 
tonic blood and on that great cosmopolitan new race which 
has set its house in order and now stands equipped for its 
appointed work in the world. 

The Mediterranean is finally an English lake; the great 
temple of Fortuna Marina is at Gibraltar, not at Toulon or 
Ceuta. The only apparent effective future for the Latins 
who dwell on its borders lies in a concentration of their men- 
tal and spiritual energies in some quarter where they may tell 
in a healthy and progressive sense upon the new world that 
is now coalescing on the eve of the twentieth century. Who 
can tell what was dimly but prophetically working in the 
brain of Napoleon when he formed his plan of fixing the seat 
of the Papacy at Paris? Certainly no modern city is so 
admirably adapted for a cosmopolitan propaganda as Paris, 
where, as in a mixing bowl, all the freshest currents of life 
and thought are constantly meeting. 

Catholicism has always laid great stress on the function of 
the arts in religion. The solemn splendor and the inviting 
mystery of its public worship act soothingly on countless 
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minds like that young Protestant Mortimer in Schiller’s 
Maria Stuart, when 
Die leuchtende Verklarung, 
Das Herrlichste, das Héchste gegenwartig 
Vor den entziickten Sinnen sich bewegte. 

Is it improbable that we are on the eve of new glories in 
painting, sculpture, music, architecture? Is Perosi the child 
of an effete generation or the first-birth of a Szculum Mira- 
bile? The Middle Ages, on reaching their majority, filled 
Europe with the unrivaled edifices of Romanesque and 
Gothic art, fresh and original creations of a native democ- 
racy of artistic genius and romantic religious sentiment. The 
Renaissance was followed by an outburst of artistic activity 
in Italy that bore her even beyond the high place of Greece 
in certain provinces of art, for example, in fresco paint- 
ing. May it not be that in the approaching century of 
reconciliation, after the fiery throes and agonizings through 
which the spirit shall have been born again, the subtle, 
psychic, effluent and yet docile genius of the Latins, confined 
to the realm of mind and imagination, will evolve the most 
marvelous productions of the brush and the chisel; will catch 
and fasten in immortal tones the echoes of an angelic world; 
will fathom in a triumphant Catholic sense all the possibili- 
ties of eye, ear and hand; will all but rival the glories of the 
New Jerusalem itself?* Even so, despite its political help- 
lessness, the Latin genius once won over, by affection and 
sincere services, the forefathers of the great nations of 
modern Europe. What else caught the Franks of Neustria 
and made them over at Soissons and Orleans and Reims and 
Rouen into Frenchmen, more than any other people a pro- 
duct, a flower, of the culture and the arts, as well as of the 
literature and the religion of Rome?? Pure doctrinaire 


1 Among the books of the past year none has touched on this point more happily than the 
re, et la Vie de l’Esprit of the distinguished publicist and editor of the 
Ouinzaine, M Georges Fonsegrive. 

2**A new and unsuspected spring in their nature has been touched, and a current gushes 
forth, no more to fail, of new aspirations and ideas, new feelings to be expressed, new thoughts 
to be embodied. Imaginative faculty, in endlessly varying degrees of force and purity, be; 

comes one of the prominent and permanent characteristics of the race. 

Who touched in these Latin races the hidden vein of tenderness, the ‘fount of tears,’ he deli. 
cacies and courtesies of mutual kindness, the riches of art and the artist’s earnestness? 
Who did all this, I do not say in the fresh natures of the Teutonic invaders, for whom 
the name barbarians isa very inadequate and misleading word, but in the spoiled and 
hardened children of an exhausted and ruined civilization? Can there be any question as 
to what produced this change? It was the conversion of these races to the faith of 
Christ.”—Dean Church, Gifts of Civilization (1892), pp. 201-202. 
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rationalism has no more balm for France. She has become 
mediocre and secondary under it as under a chilling blight. 
It may suit a little longer a certain metaphysical bent in other 
lands, but the French heart is too deeply anchored in the 
beautiful and glorious traditions of its Catholic past to ever 
rest satisfied on the low and earthy level that self-centred 
reason dictates and provides. That great blind poet, the 
people, cherishes stubbornly the acquired glories of his past. 
He may waver awhile, follow awhile false paths, but when 
comes the singer of genius he recognizes him as surely as 
Richard his Blondel. Call them dreams, illusions, if you 
will,—there are still spiritual forces deep in the popular heart 
of France that are only sealed, not exhausted. 

Should this forecast of a revival of Christian art prove 
true, what theatre for it is there to compare with Paris, where 
applause, encouragement and rivalry are most likely to 
tempt those divine young souls who shall be the instruments 
of a Catholic Renaissance? The spirit of Progress and Re- 
form makes always for a broad stage. It may come, like 
John the Baptist, from the desert, but its mission is to col- 
lective, social humanity. The Greek Calends are not un- 
likely to come before the present Papacy reconciles itself 
with the present Italy,—nay, the Papacy may in the mean- 
time take the road of exile that for a thousand years has 
usually meant France. In such a case would the latter rise 
to the crisis and win for herself the moral support of inter- 
national Catholicism and an irrevocable influence in fashion- 
ing its future on lines honorable at once to the Mother of all 
Christian Churches and to the modern world which has now 
reached a definite assiette? Thrice before has France saved 
Catholicism from perishing, once when Clovis was baptized 
after the bloody day of Tolbiac and foiled thereby the con- 
summation of an Arian Western league; again when the 
house of Pippin stood out as a bulwark of the Papacy 
against Lombard and Byzantine,—and finally, when her 
moral and physical support enabled the Popes of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries to first defy, and then break, the 
furious arrogance of the Hohenstaufen. 
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In his lectures on “Christianity and National Character,” 
Dean Church has admirably analyzed the changes which the 
Christian idea and system worked in the temperaments of 
the two chief Latin peoples, Italy and France. Catholicism, 
which is unbroken historic Christianity for these peoples, has 
given to the French mind a certain bent and habit, as regards 
the affections and the imagination, that henceforth mark it 
off against all other national minds. With all the impa- 
tience of authority that is popularly held to be typical of the 
French, they are eminently fond of its substance and exer- 
cise. No argument of de Maistre ever caught the French 
conscience like his famous theory of practical infallibility. 
Discipline, organization, paternalism, the authoritative, irre- 
sponsible interference of the state, bureaucracy, the common 
weal provided for by the civil power,—all these are ideas 
that the people of France easily and naturally grasp. On 
the contrary, deliberative institutions, the strong, rude play 
of individualism, the sanctity of vested rights, the awe before 
personality, the quasi-castellated home, the little bailiwick of 
personal rights, privileges and status that each one of us 
administers freely and from of old, are foreign to the French 
life. In spite of the Revolution it is hierarchical, graded, 
consecrated, cast so firmly in the lines of historical develop- 
ment that every sign of the times reveals at least a velleiiy 
of some modified restoration of their old régime. The 
French noble is usually Catholic to his finger tips, not a very 
practical one always, still a Catholic in theory. The peasant 
is the creation of the Church socially and politically.* It 
was she who gave him a status in the dark days of feudalism. 
He is hers also by all the ancient adornments and relaxations 
of his life-—the village church which is his theatre and mu- 
seum, the procession and the pilgrimage which appeal to 
his out-of-door habits, the first communion which ennobles 
and solemnizes the entrance of his children into the uses and 
responsibilities of reasonable life, the cycle of ever novel 
devotions which lend color and variety to his spiritual expe- 
riences, and satisfy a certain Gallic passion of change and 


1 See Henri Doniol, Serfs et Vilains au Moyen Age, Paris (Picard,) 1900, pp. 19, 143, and 
the work of Paul Allard, Esclaves, Serts et Mainmortables, Paris, 1890. ompare Gasquet’ s 
preface (pp. xiii-xv) to Cobbet’s Reformation, New York, 1806. 
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freshness. Catholicism is to the French peasant all that 
Hellenism ever was to the men of the mountain and the 
plain,—much more, for it recognizes no esoteric mysteries, 
and before its altars all men and women are equal. Catholi- 
cism has unified France in the past, just as its bishops made 
the Capetians something more than little counts of Paris 
and Soissons, even as great kings as the main Teutonic stock 
of the Karlings. Could the bravest hearts and the most 
enlightened minds of France be again enthroned in her glo- 
rious cathedrals, it would be seen that not dead but dormant 
is the subtle sympathy between priest and people that saved 
the Gallo-Roman from extinction by the Frank, the Frank 
from overthrow by the Northman, the “sweet land of France” 
from absorption by a Germanic empire, the national ethos 
from the warping and chilling breath of the Reformation. 
The French are a peculiarly homogeneous people, not by 
blood, but by education and history. Hence, a public revival 
of vigorous modern Catholicism ought to work its way 
quickly and naturally among them. After all, it is only a 
return to the system under which, from a handful of dis- 
tracted governments, they grew to be the foremost nation of 
the world, with kings for vassals and emperors for rivals. 
Who can doubt the reality and the strength of forces that 
could convert Francois Coppée, the author of La Bonne 
Souffrance, and logically compel the mind of Ferdinand 
Brunetiére, as a hundred years ago it compelled the submis- 
sion of a La Harpe? These men are arch-critics in their 
respective stations, and their submission to Catholicism is 
as free and as earnest as that of any old rhetorician of Rome 
or Carthage. It is also a sweeping confession of the inability 
of modern irreligion to longer satisfy the cravings of the 
Gallic heart. There must one day be a great reaction from 
the official indifference, materialism, opportunism of the 
Latin continental governments. These old historic peoples 
on their native soil, amid the monuments of their greatness, 
can be roused to their fullest powers only by a new loosening 
of the affections in the exercise of ideal religion, and the 
cultivation of the imagination on national historic lines. And 
what people in Europe is so fitted to play the leading rdle 
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in the new crusade against self, hypocrisy and cant, as that 
whose mind is at once the most logical and luminous, whose 
heart is the most affectionate and generous,—the nation of 
Fénelon and Lafontaine, of Madame de Sévigné and Eu- 
génie de Guérin, of St. Francis de Sales and St. Vincent de 
Paul, of the thousand nameless men and women who are 
true apostles of humanity on every inhospitable shore and in 
every submerged society of the Gentile world? The evolu- 
tion of historical forces cast out of France her old-time and 
yet serviceable Catholicism. The remarriage of these two 
will open an upward course to one who is yet the most power- 
ful in domestic resources, at once the best endowed by nature, 
the most compact and the most elastic of European nation- 
alities. 

Then shall be true of French Catholicism the lyric cry of 
Swinburne at the vision of the triumphant Republic: 


Who is this that rises red with wounds so splendid, 
All her brow and breast made beautiful with scars; 

In her eyes a light and fire as of long pain ended, 
In her mouth a song as of the morning stars? 





THE YOUTH OF GOETHE 


By James A. Harrison, LL.D. 


Professor of Teutonic Languages, University of Virginia 


= THE 28th of August, 1749, at midday, as the clock 

struck twelve, I came into the world at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main.” Such are the opening words of the famous 
Dichtung und Wahrheit, the “Aus Meinem Leben,” the auto- 
biography of Johann Wolfgang von Goethe—the artistic 
presentation of an artist life, amid floral surroundings such 
as an opulent egotism sure of worshiping listeners would 
surround itself with. 

The full moon, the poet rematks, opposed itself to his 
birth, which could not—horoscopically speaking—be ac- 
complished until the plenilunar hour had passed. Even the 
stars in their courses fought over this great genius; Jupiter 
and Venus shone benignly, Mercury glittered, Mars and 
Saturn were meekly indifferent; the moon opposed a malig- 
nant eye, and the child came into the world apparently dead, 
but was finally drawn back to consciousness. 

Emerson, in his suggestive volume on “Representative 
Men,” selects Plato as the philosopher, Swedenborg as the 
mystic, Montaigne as the sceptic, Shakespeare as the poet, 
Napoleon as the man of the world, and Goethe as the writer, 
each the most perfect representative in his kind. Philoso- 
phy, mysticism, scepticism, poetry, man-of-the-worldliness, 
are fitly crowned by this type of the universal genius, of the 
man that could be all of them; for Goethe in the fitting mood 
could be as philosophic as honey-lipped Plato, as mystical as 
the “moonlight sonatas” of Swedenborg, as sceptical as smil- 
ing Montaigne, as poetical as Shakespeare. 

As he introduces his autobiography with the memorable 
allusion to light and moon and stars, 150 years ago, just so, 
in 1832, he ended his life with the cry, “More light!” ad- 
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dressed to an attendant as he lay on his death-bed, an old 
man more than eighty years of age: 


When unto dying eyes 
The casement slowly grows a glimmering square. 


The cry for “light”—“light that never was on land or 
sea”—light here, there, everywhere—was the typical cry 
of Goethe’s life, the one essential word that he looked for 
in every dictionary, under every discovery that he made, 
whether in botany, in optics, in anatomy, or in poetry. Both 
his imaginative and his scientific works are steeped in this 
Persian trait—worship of the light. The early life of this 
remarkable man is one continual hungering and thirsting 
after enlightenment. When he was eight years old he was 
composing Latin dialogues in excellent style. Born in an 
old-fashioned German “imperial city,” the grandson of a 
sturdy tailor (as Schiller was the grandson of a baker), he 
imbibed from cultivated parents a love of knowledge that 
was inexhaustible; he might be dubbed, indeed, preémi- 
nently the “lover of knowledge,” as his great friend and rival, 
Schiller, might be called the “lover of man”; there was no 
end to the curiosity of the one or to the loving-kindness of 
the other. Goethe’s precocity, like that of Victor Hugo, 
was almost uncanny, almost preternatural. I have visited 
the old house in Frankfort where he was born, gone rever- 
ently through the rooms where he played as a child, looked 
at his drawings, the books that he studied, the furniture that 
he used, the fireside at which he sat, the familiar scenes that 
formed part of his intimate childhood and interwove them- 
selves with the poetic and moving pages of his autobiog- 
raphy—yet I could find nothing to explain this precocity, 
unless it is found in his humorous and brilliant mother, whose 
stately presence and fine intellectual gifts seemed to brood 
over the house and diffuse through its quaint apartments the 
presence of a powerful personality. The father was a cul- 
tured, pedantic, rather wealthy burgher, who had traveled 
in Italy, become an imperial councillor, and married the 
daughter of the chief magistrate of Frankfort. The genea- 
logical table of this king of intellects tends straight to 
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mother earth: farriers, blacksmiths, tailors are not numbered 
among the gods, and yet—there is Vulcan. The common 
life of Germany poured itself into these full-blooded veins 
and palpitated in this great heart whose physical vigor came 
from the father and whose spiritual brightness was the heir- 
loom of the mother. 


**Von Vater hatt’ ich die Statur, 
Des Lebens ernstes Fiihren; 
Von Miitterchen die Frohnatur 
Und Lust zu fabuliren,”’ 
says the poet. 

All the many children of the family died except Wolfgang 
and Cornelia, the beloved young sister, who early passed 
from the presence of her beloved, leaving the poet the sole 
survivor. There were a charming old grandmother and 
grandfather Textor, to whom the children ran in their child- 
ish pleasures and griefs, and who sympathized deeply with 
the Goethe children in all their enterprises, furthering their 
games and frolics, promoting their Xmas revels, telling 
them stories of the olden time, and indulging them as silly 
grandmothers and thoughtless grandfathers always will unto 
the end of the world. He was a prankish, frolicsome boy, 
passionately fond of practical jokes and of fairy-story-telling, 
imaginative to the last degree, studious withal, and with a 
memory to which everything clung as pollen clings to a bee’s 
legs. He learnt Italian by eavesdropping on his sister Cor- 
nelia, who was being taught it; Latin, Greek and German 
from his father and other teachers. Perhaps it would be 
better to say that Goethe’s mind was not so much preco- 
cious as that he had so much of it; it was a great human 
intelligence, filled with susceptibilities and capacities of all 
sorts, simply waiting, in the attitude of attention, for the 
food on which it could seize, and seizing it with an omnivor- 
ous appetite. It was dangerous to have such a polyp float- 
ing around; its tentacles hooked tenaciously into everything. 

Frankfort was, all things considered, not a bad place to 
be born in; an old imperial city, filled with old-time 
pageantries, surrounded by moats and walls, associated with 
the crowning of kings and emperors, and the meetings of 
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diets and parliaments, on a navigable river where the bright 
spectacle of boats and boat-life was ever present and ever 
animated, not far from the great vineyards of the Rhine and 
Upper Franconia, quaint and charming in its way, and gay 
with many-colored life. Here an active-minded- boy like 
Goethe was in a real university of real things—history all 
around, historic personages perpetually meeting in the old 
town hall, all the experiences of an opulent, if provincial, 
existence just at hand, the text-books, the ever-passing mot- 
ley throng as we see it later in his Faust; the professors, the 
old raths-herren (counselors) and dignitaries and schult-heim 
of the ancient borough built by the Franks at the “ford”’-ing 
place of the river. 

His father, too, was rich enough to get the boy all the 
books he wanted, and he was cultured enough to impart to 
him much miscellaneous knowledge in living and dead 
tongues. One can easily imagine the hungry little animal 
turned loose in such an environment and swimming like the 
inhabitant of our aqueous world swiftly about in it, absorb- 
ing, strengthening, growing every day and hour in power 
and stature and intelligence, just as if a little “beestie” had 
never before been turned loose by Providence in Paradise to 
make for itself the quickest exit out of it! 

Goethe was a very normally constituted child; there was 
nothing morbid or suspicious, queer or cranky about him; 
he was just about the most natural creature that was ever 
born. Suspicious or diseased childhoods are not hard to 
seek or to find. One has only to think of poor club-footed 
Byron, and Walter Scott, or sickly Ruskin, or sensitive Rous- 
seau, Pope, Voltaire, to call up a vision of unnatural children 
with malevolent or morbid tempers, developing into danger- 
ous eccentricity; and then contrast with these shadowy, sun- 
less childhoods the childhood and the child-nature of Goethe, 
so full of sunshine, health, vivid love of out-door experiences, 
and matchless equilibrium of all the faculties—one would 
gladly believe that it was a typical childhood of old Germany, 
did not one remember Schiller, Lessing, Jung-Stilling, 
Korner, Heine! Among the incidents of it were the Lisbon 
earthquake of 1756, which shook not only all Southern Eu- 
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rope, but, morally speaking, well-nigh shook all of Goethe’s 
childlike faith in God out of him; the great drama of the 
Seven Years’ War enacting around him, with Frederick the 
Great as the “leading dramatis persona,” and the occupation 
of Frankfort by the French, a nation to which Goethe always 
paid the warmest tribute of admiration. “Why should I 
hate the French?” said he to Eckermann, “to whom I owe 
so much?” Goethe passionately loved French literature as 
he saw it reflected in Diderot and Béranger especially, and 
with equal passion he loved English literature in Shakespeare, 
Richardson, Sterne and Goldsmith, even introducing er 
into the second part of his Faust. 

Up to 1765 he passed many happy days in Frankfort, a 
many-sided, susceptible, serious, yet enthusiastic nature that 
ran over everything near like a luxuriant liana and wreathed 
it in bells and blossoms. Bible study became one of his boyish 
manias, and he fell under the influence of a certain Fraulein 
v. Klettenburg, whose mysticism irradiated his early life and 
shines in many a page of Wilhelm Meister as the “Confessions 
ofa Fair Saint.” He dabbled in Hebrew and in Jew-German, 
or Yiddish, of which Frankfort, as the home of many Jews, 
was full; and he made doughty onslaughts on mathematics, 
music, drawing. One of his earliest literary achievements 
was a polyglot romance in which the different characters jab- 
bered in Latin, Greek, French, German, English, and Italian, 
while still another was Jew-German. 

There was hardly a village or suburban town anywhere near 
Frankfort that his indefatigable legs did not reach, and he 
reveled in the beautiful mountain landscapes that surround 
this point of Rhenish Germany, alternating these out-door 
joys with deep dippings into old German jurisprudence, phil- 
osophy, history, to please his father and satisfy his own soul- 
hungerings. 

Even here we see a “Gretchen” peeping out—the lovely 
woman-vision that haunted Goethe from “sweet sixteen” to 
eighty, to which he was always bowing and bending. Goethe 
was a lover for nearly eighty of his long years! He who has 
painted “love’s sweet dream,” “first love,” with such incom- 
parable power in Faust was all his life long and all his long 
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life under its spell, from these young Frankfort days to the 
gray-haired years of Weimar, when it was actually feared 
he would marry a girl fifty years younger than himself. 
And the attraction of the poet for women was no less irre- 
sistible, for he was a beautiful child, he grew in beauty as a 
boy, and he became a man so stately and beautiful that he 
impressed even Napoleon, who exclaimed on seeing him, 
“Hereisaman!” Painters and sculptors delighted to repro- 
duce his splendid lineaments and proportions in colors and 
marble, for he seemed to them more like a Greek demi-god 
than a German poet, with his great, flashing dark eyes, his 
features of almost classic regularity, his erect, commanding 
figure, and his abundant Olympian locks. He was the for- 
tunate possessor nearly all his life long of nearly perfect 
health, and he reveled in athletic exercises of all kinds—long 
walks, cold plunges in icy mountain streams, simple diet, and 
regular habits—thus drinking of the Fountain of Eternal 
Youth. 

No wonder, then, that “Gretchen”—the national German 
girl—was fascinated by this brilliant physical phenomenon, 
who combined with rare manly beauty a beautiful voice, 
power over violoncello and harpsichord, great powers of 
mimicry and conversation, and social gifts of the highest 
order. No one came into his presence, even as a lad, without 
being irradiated with his animal spirits; he was a lump of 
human phosphorescence all glowing with internal light, and 
he actually illuminated any drawing-room where he happened 
to be passing the evening. 

His many sweethearts were to him so many poem-themes, 
suggestions to infinite melody, whether kindling the many- 
colored fires that burn in the passion-lit pages of Werther or 
lighting the exquisite eyes of Mignon as she sings of Italy 
through the episodes of Wilhelm Meister. What Goethe 
would have been without love in his life it were vain to ask; 
ask Shelley, or Poe, or Byron, what they would have been 
without this Eolian influence trembling along their heart- 
strings. 

However, it came along about the year 1765 that Goethe 
had to quit Frankfort and journey to smoky, dingy old Leip- 
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zig, there to matriculate, etate sixteen, as a student of philoso- 
phy, logic, history and law. This was like throwing a fly-net 
over Vulcan; the young athlete, all for literature, art and 
poetry, had to wrestle with logician, metaphysician and juris- 
consult, hating them all, and duly writing their epitaphs later 
in sundry scenes between Mephistopheles and Faust. Even 
one of the famous Leipzig beer cellars where he reveled is 
commemorated in this great autobiographic poem. 

The varied life of the old university town, celebrated for its 
annual book-fair, for ages the most important book-centre on 
the continent, was wonderfully quickening to the young man, 
who at the table of the rector of the University heard all sorts 
of topics vividly discussed, from the last poem to botany and 
medicine; dropped in at the lectures of brilliant professors, 
went enthusiastically for awhile into society, and fell in love 
with—the inn-keeper’s daughter! Goethe’s splendid flow of 
animal spirits left a profound impression on all who met him 
at this time—he was simply irrepressible! He was a great 
dandy, withal, conscious of his good looks, dressed richly and 
fantastically. An alphabetical list of Goethe’s lady loves 
would reach from A to Izzard; this time it was Kattchen, and 
she lies embalmed in the nard and amber, and the lovers’ 
quarrels of Die Laune des Verliebten, a play which reproduces 
his Leipzig experiences, and incidentally shows Goethe in the 
economical attitude of utilizing his love-scrapes as material 
for delightful compositions. The young rascal even then, 
at sixteen or seventeen, saw the advantage of treasuring up 
love’s bewilderments and entanglements for future use in 
some grand play or poem, where they would appear as spon- 
taneous creations and suddenly flash in one’s face like Un- 
dine’s sparkling fountain. 

Goethe was the rarest student that Leipzig, and after it 
Strasburg, ever had; here he laid the foundations of those 
works which he tells us were but “fragments of the grand con- 
fession of his life,” pages reproduced from personal experi- 
ence glorified by transcendent art, bits from the days and 
nights of an octogenarian who wrought them into a dazzling 
literary mosaic for our delectation. Few people felt as pow- 
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erfully as this “glorious youth,” and fewer still have the power 
of conjuring up these feelings in poems so plastic, so breath- 
ing and so burning, so wet and warm with tears, so pulsing 
with the red blood of life. As he sowed his wild oats at 
Leipzig and Strasburg from 1765 to 1771, there sprung up 
beautiful corn-flowers and glowing poppies among the oats, 
things of beauty that live on down to our day and show the 
richness of the soil in which they grew. The lovely and pa- 
thetic pastoral of Frederieke of Sesenheim was a Strasburg idyl 
that calls up a charming vision of the student days on the 
upper Rhein in the shadow of the great cathedral which to- 
day, as 130 years ago, drives its point-lace spire into heaven 
and encloses in its venerable aisles the whispering echoes of 
Gothic centuries long gone by. Reprehensible as Goethe’s 
conduct was in jilting this beautiful girl, one cannot but enjoy 
the results as he pictures them in the exquisite prose of the 
Dichtung und Wahrheit, where he sublimates a personal expe- 
rience in the refining alembic of art and brings forth an image 
of pure gold out of the dross of very earthy experience. 

It was the great Cathedral that roused young Goethe’s 
interest in the theme, “Architecture is frozen music,” as 
Mme. de Staél defined it, and all his life long he was unravel- 
ing its tangled harmonies from the sublime oratorios con- 
gested in the pinnacles and painted windows and fantastic 
carvings of these mighty buildings as they sweep to heaven 
with their vanishing lines or drop to earth with their clus- 
tered pillars. The Faust-poem itself is a huge cathedral 
church brimming with supernatural music and glowing with 
sunlit fires as it paints the joys and sorrows of the human 
soul and opens upon us glimpses into its seas of glass and 
fire. 

Here at Strasburg Goethe completed his formal education 
as a Doctor of Laws—Doctor Goethe!—in August, 1771, 
just five years before our Revolution, being about as much 
of a lawyer as Goldsmith was a naturalist or as Schiller was 
a doctor. “He had reached Strasburg on the 2d of April, 
1770. He was now turned twenty, and a more magnificent 
youth never, perhaps, entered the Strasburg gates. Long 
before he was celebrated he was likened to an Apollo; when 
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he entered a restaurant the people laid down their knives and 
forks to stare at him. Pictures and busts give a very feeble 
indication of that which was most striking in his appearance; 
they only give the cut of feature, not the play of feature; nor 
are they very accurate even in mere form. The features were 
large and liberally cut, as in the fine, sweeping lines of Greek 
Art. The brow lofty and massive, from beneath which shone 
large, lustrous, brown eyes of marvelous beauty, their pupils 
being of almost unexampled size; the slightly aquiline nose 
was large and finely cut; the mouth full, with a short, arched 
lip, very expressive; the chin and jaw boldly proportioned, 
and the head resting on a fine, muscular neck—details which 
are, after all, but the inventory of his appearance, and give no 
clear image of it. * * * Excelling in all active sports, 
he was almost a barometer in sensitiveness to atmospheric 
influences.” (Lewes, Life and Works of Goethe, 1, 93.) 

Is it any wonder that that teasing, trifling, tormenting 
little love-god, Cupid, was busy with him here, too, though 
as a student of law he was supposed to be above all such 
sublunary things. Not the Sesenheim affair; this time it 
was the fair young girl who undertook to teach him dancing. 
He who had studied alchemy and astrology and necromancy, 
and was full of Shakespeare and Ossian (then passing like an 
epidemic craze over the continent), could never look into 
a bright woman’s eye without transmuting its baser metal 
into gold and getting entangled among the “starry influences” 
that rained down out of these potent orbs. Another glit- 
tering bead of love is strung at Strasburg, therefore, upon 
the endless rosary—a rosary like those delicate Oriental ones, 
made of crusged and carven rose leaves out of which exhale 
the passionate odors of the gardens of the East—Hafiz and 
Saadi and the purple quatrains of Omar-Kayyam. One is 
tempted to think Goethe a great human experiment station 
opening the gates of emotion and imagination and psycho- 
logical impression to every breeze that blew, simply for the 
delicious pleasure of treasuring up the experience and trans- 
forming it later into some perfect line or more perfect poem; 
an act in a drama, a stanza in the “Erl-King,” a “Spinning 
Song” or the precious and recondite love-metaphysics of 
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“Tasso.” He was a sly one, this Goethe, if ever there was 
such, as close to the Heavenly Nine as ever man got, yet con- 
tinually stealing from their harp-strings and mingling it with 
the notes of his own personal lyre. Miranda lay enshrined 
and enchanted in her beautiful love-isle—always in the centre 
of his heart—and always over her blew “airs from Arcady,” 
aérial tramplings of the feet of the winds on the whispering 
heart-strings stretched purposely to catch exquisite and 
unimagined emotions, afterwards to be threaded into a 
necklace of “Orient pearls at random strung.” Any pene- 
trating biographer of Goethe can turn over leisurely the 
leaves of his poems and put his finger almost infallibly on the 
personal experience that lay as in a deep sea at the bottom of 
each one, and looking down into the wavering crystal, far, 
far below, can see a fair face, a hovering form, the gleaming 
shell, the sparkling coral-branch of literal experience that 
suggested this one or that. His poems are thus autobio- 
graphic, like Shakespeare’s sonnets, and none the less so are 
his dramas and his great romances. 

And. now—1771—after his graduation at Strasburg as a 
full-fledged lawyer, begins that strange period in Goethe’s 
life called “the Sturm und Drang” or “storm and stress” 
period, so-called from a play by Maximilian Klinger: a period 
of passion, of anguish, of sentiment, of extraordinary and 
unexampled soul-tumult, just what the birth-pang must be 
to some lustrous and glorious flower, long a bud, now a 
blossom, radiant, suffering, parturient. The approach to 
the period was brought on, doubtless, by the Sesenheim epi- 
sode, one of a series of internal tragedies that had broken 
over the spirit of the susceptible young German before he 
had learned to control his feelings. It covered the four years 
from 1771 to 1775 with a mist of tears, a film of fancies 
wrung from the poet’s innermost nature and resulting in at 
least two works of world-wide significance—the tragedy of 
Gétz von Berlichingen and the romance of the Sorrows of 
Werther, works absolutely unique in their kind at the time, 
each epoch-making in its way. The Gotz magnificently rep- 
resents the birth of a new kind of drama in Germany, break- 
ing away from the wooden traditions of the time and bathing 
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itself in inspirations free as the wind and the world drawn 
from Shakespeare. Goethe himself describes the magical 
effect of the reading of Shakespeare on him as that of a man 
born blind, suddenly presented with the gift of sight; he read 
Shakespeare and he—saw. He had read books innumerable 
before, and had felt, thought, dreamed—only Shakespeare 
had eyes; only he saw. 

It was something of this tumultuous gift of vision that he 
reproduces in the fierce, brief, trenchant scenes and dialogues 
of Gotz of the Iron Hand, which symbolizes the birth of free- 
dom in medizeval Germany and fo.ces us to stand wondering 
spectators and look on the fermentation in spiritual and in- 
tellectual life following the crusades, hearing and seeing 
it with our own eyes and ears. In this work Goethe’s hand 
is rude rather than refined—a young Titan “playing bowls 
with the sun and moon and rolling them down the incline 
of heaven like mere billiard-balls,” in pure fun. Lines, scenes 
and situations of great force and beauty crop out here and 
there, and the play violated fearlessly all the prim conven- 
tionalities of Aristotle’s so-called “Unities” of time, place, 
and circumstances that had been stereotyped into eternal 
verities by the traditions handed down from Corneille and 
Racine. Shakespeare had never regarded them, as Nature 
herself had never regarded them, and Goethe was big enough 
and bold enough to throw them to the winds. Gdtz was a 
direct transcript from life, built indeed upon historical char- 
acters, full of knowledge of medizval life and conditions, pre- 
ceded by careful literary studies, but having more than these 
as its grounds for exciting admiration. It might be likened to 
the first lazy movements of an awkward giant, awaking from 
century-long slumber, rubbing his eyes, stretching his huge 
limbs, and drawing deep breaths of delight and surprise as he 
surveyed the real world around after the dream-world of ages 
in which he had been sunk. Gotz is stertorous, stentorian, 
antediluvian, but just as real as those mighty saurians once 
were which glower at us through museum windows—rattling 
bones now, pulsing mountains of flesh and blood then, when 
the earth lay yards deep under the marvelous carpet of ferns 
and vegetation that crystallized afterwards into beds of gleam- 
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ing coal. It was the first-born of the Romantic School, three 
times re-written. 

All accounts of Goethe agree in attributing to him a mag- 
netic power of making friends; and he was an exception to 
the rule that men who have women for their friends have 
women friends only. His glowing eyes, his enthusiastic 
hand-grasp had the power of kindling affection in both sexes 
alike. Frankfort was full of his boy friends and girl friends 
who cherished for the singularly gifted man a profound affec- 
tion. When he went to Leipzig student friends crowded 
around him, worshiping not only his manly beauty but 
crowding close to his heart. At Strasburg his friendships 
with a man and a woman—the celebrated poet-preacher 
Herder and the pastor’s daughter, Friederike Brion—were 
turning points in his life. The gloomy, sarcastic, strenuous 
yet poetic Herder was like his own Gotz of the Iron Hand 
and exercised for long years a compelling influence over 
Goethe’s thought and imagination. Friederike has left the 
delicate impress of her dainty feet on many a page of the 
Dichtung und Wahrheit, like the delicate photographic impress 
of some dainty bird’s feet in the crystalline rock of some re- 
mote geological period. The very next step indeed in the 
swiftly-developing career of the man was the ever-memorable 
friendship which burst forth and startled all Europe in the 
burning pages of Werther. Our Virginian Poe is almost the 
only literary figure comparable with Goethe in the multi- 
plicity and angelic sweetness of his woman friendships, carv- 
ing themselves into stanzas of agate and jasper and whitest 
marble whereon are incised the legends of imperishable 
loves. 

Amor vincit omnia was the motto of the golden brooch 
of Chaucer’s Prioress as it dangled at her heart that April 
morning when the pilgrims trotted merrily to Canterbury, 
five hundred year ago. 

And so when Goethe at two or three-and-twenty became 
acquainted with Charlotte Buff, a young and charming six- 
teen-year-old girl of the old city of Wetzlar, where he was 
visiting (his heart still aching over Friederike Brion), he 
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slipped without knowing or intending it into one of those 
tempestuous scenes of his life, which recalls the most 
tumultuous lines of Romeo and Juliet. The Juliet was 
already betrothed to another, but she was so piquant, so 
pretty, so congenial, so full of poetry and passion that for- 
getting the snow-drop of Sesenheim, he fell madly in love 
with the rose of Wetzlar. Here we have the plot of the 
“Choir Invisible” anticipated: a man falling in love with the 
wife of his friend. “The Sorrows of Werther” was the pas- 
sion flower that sprang from this blood-red soil, red and 
reeking not only with the individual sufferings of Goethe, but 
fertilized to unquenchable depths with the tears and sorrows 
of all contemporary Europe. It was the time of our Ameri- 
can Revélution; in the air afar off were gathering the huge 
black storm-clouds of the French Revolution; misery haunted 
every hamlet in broad Germany; and the books and pam- 
phlets of Rousseau and Voltaire filled the minds of men and 
women with inextinguishable yearnings they knew not for 
what. It was the attitude of the woman-suicide standing at 
midnight on London Bridge, in the silent, beautiful night, 
with the river cutting like a glittering blade through her 
thoughts and the mystic fascination of the gurgling waters 
pulling her down with all their might into the steely depths— 
“anywhere, anywhere out of the world.” All Europe was a 
“Bridge of Sighs” standing expectant; and over it passed the 
trampling millions looking down into the fathomless waters 
for relief that never came. 

The voice of Goethe in this wonderful romance of mis- 
guided passion was endowed with superhuman eloquence, 
and its thrilling energy rang instantaneously over the nerves 
of thousands ready for any message that would sympathize 
with their sorrows. Many suicides followed its publication, 
and none found peace in its pages. A nature so cold as Na- 
poleon’s found richest aliment in its thought, and seven times 
the great Emperor read it through as he wandered up and 
down Europe. 

It was—and is—a necessary phase of human experience, 
this Werther-phase through which every human being must 
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toil and moil as over Mountains of Difficulty and Doubt and 
Passion, without wings, bleeding, afoot, over thorns and 
bramble, with no “kindly light” to “lead,” through “many a 
conflict, many a doubt,” until a strange silver lining looms in 
the distance and spears and shafts of light pierce the impene- 
trable mists. The Werther then suggests a great psycho- 
logic problem true of every soul: Goethe wrestled with it 
like some mighty eagle or writhing serpent striving to moult 
its coat of strangling feathers or throw off the skin that has 
become a prison. He passed victoriously through the Valley 
of the Shadow of Moral Death, and emerged on the other 
side a new being, keen, radiant, powerful, armed with new 
powers of self-control, new-coined from the mint of spiritual 
struggle where he had been so long a mere mass of molten 
passion, stamped with the effigy of a Cesar who was never 
again to cross the Rubicon. 

And so we find the young man climbing triumphantly one 
round after another of the ladder of his life, ever reaching a 
clearer and wider horizon, surmounting difficulties, traversing 
experiences, exploring sensations, penetrating problems, like 
one marching down a long-drawn aisle in pursuit of an infi- 
nitely remote ideal sparkling before him like a heaven-lit altar 
whose altar-fires send forth ineffable perfumes and radiances. 

Goethe, the poet of ineffable longings, the poet of Das 
Bliimlein Wunderschon, The Fisher, The Minstrel, in which 
these longings magically mirror themselves as an exquisite 
blossom chisels its features among the ripples of a crystal 
pool, still waited for the one great friend of his life. He was 
now the literary lion of all Germany; high and low took him 
by the hand, ran after, worshiped and adored him. There 
was a mysterious, sprite-like “Lili” who poured sweetness 
into his life, a great banker’s daughter, who made some 
Frankfort days delicious for him and who is embalmed in the 
shining sarcophagus of a few tranquil pages of the Autobiog- 
raphy. There were touch-and-go acquaintances with Klop- 
stock and Lavater, Basedow and Jacobi, Kestner (the hus- 
band of “Lotte”), and the Stolbergs. ‘“Goethe’s wonderful 
personality” fascinated all who came near. “Goethe was with 
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us,” writes Heinse, author of Ardinghello, about 1774, “a 
beautiful youth of five-and-twenty, who is all genius and 
strength from head to foot, his heart full of feeling, his soul 
full of fire, and eagle-winged. I know no man in the whole 
history of literature who at such an age can be compared to 
him in fulness and completeness of genius.” 

In September, 1774, an illustrious visitor came to Frank- 
fort on his bridal journey and warmly invited Goethe to go 
and see him. This was Karl August, Grand Duke of Wei- 
mar. Much against his father’s wishes, who remembered the 
recent experiences of Voltaire at the court of Frederick the 
Great, Goethe accepted the flattering invitation; and here 
arose the second of the memorable friendships that dotted 
and accentuated like golden milestones this marvelous life. 
The young duke was a little younger than Goethe and formed 
for him the most fruitful of his personal associations with men, 
except the matchless intimacy with Schiller later on in the 
century. Brilliant, learned, eccentric, lovable, this German 
duke seems an incarnation of Goethe’s own joyous Egmont 
(then taking shape in the poet’s brain), and exercised a con- 
trolling influence over Goethe’s wild pulses like that of no 
other man. 

Lovely old Weimar, on the flowing Ilm, in the green 
Thuringian woods—“a dot upon the surface of Europe, a dot 
of earth feediag 20,000 men’”—was the home of the ducal 
pair, to become through Goethe the German Athens, where a 
perfect galaxy of great men—Goethe, Schiller, Herder, Wie- 
land—lived and died, helped by the munificence of the duke, 
who sometimes ‘had to sell a diamond ring or a jeweled snuff 
box (Lewes, 320) to keep up expenses; a weird, wizard little 
town still embowered in greenery and haunted by nightingale 
memories and murmurs of the poets that lived and rested 
there and brought forth their enchanted brood of poem and 
ballad and drama and metrical romance—the very place 
for Titania and all her elves, “fulfild of faéryé,” to dance in 
the witching moonlight and build fairy-rings round the 
moonstruck willows. It seemed the “As You Like It” of the 
poet’s dream—a village struggling along a park with a spark- 
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ling mountain stream tearing through it in crystalline dis- 
hevelment; there were gates and portcullis and medizvalism 
a-plenty; Protestantism and Luther had been born in these 
green Thuringian glades, and here came Goethe, the second 
great preacher and apostle of Culture, Art, Science, Poetry, 
almost to overshadow the spot where Luther had preached 
that burning coal of theologic fire whom Catholic superstition 
declared to have been born, like Merlin, of Satan and a virgin, 
and who kindled all Europe with his passionate eloquence. 

Weimar is still a beautiful spot, with magnificent chestnut 
avenues miles in shadowy length, a Goethe-house and mu- 
seum haunted by the spirit, presence and relics of the great 
man who dwelt in these forest depths nearly 60 years, delight- 
ful walks meandering in every direction, the very spirit and 
passion of poetry brooding over and entangling all like the 
tendrils and clutching spirals of a mighty passion flower vine 
spreading its white and purple flower crosses over everything. 
It is the core and centre of a mass of entangling memories. 
“Always I come back to Weimar,” said Goethe; “I have lived 
here fifty years, and where have I not been?” Even Italy 
could not cut this delicious spot out of the heart of the octo- 
genarian poet, who reveled in its lovely environs and suburbs, 
studied science in the neighboring university town of Jena 
with Fichte, Schelling and Hegel, zsthetics and science wiih 
the Schlegels and Humboldts, and later on the whole realm of 
human thought with Schiller and Herder. 

And the women who shone as stars in this marvelous as- 
semblage were the Duchess Amalia and her daughter-in-law, 
the Duchess Louise, wife of the duke, illustrious women who 
would have done honor to any court, and whose greatest 
honor now is to have loved and honored Goethe. 

And here we leave him, in this nest of nightingales, nestling 
in a haven of rest, whence from 1775 to 1832 will go forth an 
uninterrupted series of masterpieces of prose and verse, in 
poetry and science—discoveries in optics, anatomy, botany; 
dramas classic, Greek, Italian, and Old German; romances 
mirroring human life like the Wilhelm Meister or touching 
psychological problems like the Wahlverwandschaften, idyls 
like the Hermann und Dorothea, satires flashing with fires 
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of a fox’s eyes, like the Reineke Fuchs, and strings of jewels 
“ropes of pearls,” like the West-Easterly Divan, the “poems 
of opportunity,” the ballads long since set to music and en- 
shrined in every German memory. 

Here Goethe cast anchor; “Alabama,” “here we rest,” the 
mellifluous old Indian hunting-ground—where the tribal ebb 
and flow, efflux and influx ceased for awhile and the old war- 
riors rested from their labors in the whispering aisles of green 
woods, beside still waters—at peace! 
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_ South African war, independently of its military and 

political aspect, is connected with some interesting 
points of international law, both of an intrinsic and extrinsic 
character. By the former, we should understand those relat- 
ing exclusively to the belligerents, i. e., the causes which 
brought up the war. By the latter, those dealing with the 
interests of neutrals affected in consequence of the hostilities. 
It will therefore be necessary to treat both questions in the 
above order. 

First. Were there sufficient reasons justifying Great 
Britain to intervene in the internal affairs of the South African 
Republic? In order to express an opinion on that point it 
is essential to know beforehand the political status of the 
States against whom the right of intervention has been exer- 
cised. It will principally be dealt with in this article of the 
situation of the South African Republic, because the Orange 
Free State does not present any particular interest, the lat- 
ter having merely acted in this war as an ally of the former 
by virtue of a treaty of alliance concluded between the two 
States. And first: Is the South African Republic a sovereign 
State, having the entire control of her internal and external 
affairs, or is she a semi-sovereign one, and thereby not free in 
all her movements? 

Second. If the Transvaal State is of the second category, 
does it thereby follow that the suzerain power, i. e., Great 
Britain, has the right for all purposes to intervene in the in- 
ternal affairs of the vassal State, or is not that right limited 
to certain special cases? 
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We all know what is an independent or sovereign State, 
viz: one who manages her own affairs, both internal and ex- 
ternal, without any interference from any other State. In 
short, one who has entire control of her internal and external 
sovereignty. 

But what is a semi-sovereign State? Some prominent 
writers of international law in defining a semi-sovereign State 
criticise the very name of “semi-sovereign” given to such 
States. 

Phillimore says that “States which cannot negotiate nor 
conclude peace or declare war without the consent of their 
protector are sometimes, but with admitted impropriety of 
expression, called semi-sovereign States.” Another English 
author, Sir Travers Twiss, agrees with Wheaton “that the 
expression of ‘semi-sovereign State’ applied to States who 
have not complete rights of sovereignty is a pure solecism”; 
“as no State can be considered,” adds Wheaton, “at once 
sovereign and subject, so no State can with strict propriety 
be considered as half or imperfectly supreme. But as some 
States,” he continues, “are by the special compact dependent 
upon other States with respect to the exercise of certain rights 
essential to perfect sovereignty, such States have been termed 
semi-sovereign.” The well-known French author, Pradier- 
Foderé, calls that appellation “‘une antinomie en theorie pure.” 
Another continental writer goes so far as to call it a “barbar- 
ous name.” Lawrence prefers to name such States “com- 
munities under a suzerain,” or part-sovereign States. On the 
other hand, the German author, Heffter, an authority on 
international law, seems to give a better explanation: “As 
sovereignty,” he says, “has a double meaning, external and 
internal, it should be permitted to speak of a semi-sovereign 
State in order to show that such State in regard to her ex- 
ternal affairs is under a suzerain power.” 

Be that what it may, there is no doubt that a semi-sovereign 
State is always under the protectorate of the suzerain power. 
It has been contended by some writers that since the last 
Convention of 1884 the Transvaal is a sovereign State, be- 
cause the word “suzerainty” does not appear in that instru- 
ment, as it did in that of 1881, where it was expressly stated 
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that the South African Republic was placed under the suze- 
rainty of Great Britain. These authorities seem to overlook 
the fact that in many diplomatic documents words are some- 
times used merely for the sake of formality, and very often in 
order not to wound the susceptibilities either of a government 
or its people, who, having been stripped of their indepen- 
dence, are left with the consolation of flattering words. Thus 
formerly, when the Ionian Islands had been placed under 
British protectorate, it was stated in the treaty that they were 
to form an “independent State,” which assertion was not cor- 
rect, as the said Islands were in reality not only under the 
protectorate, but also under the direct control of the suzerain 
power. Equally the Samoan Islands, by the treaty of 1889 
concluded between the three protecting powers, i. e., Great 
Britain, the United States and Germany, were to be an inde- 
pendent State, but in reality those Islands were de facto a 
semi-sovereign State. It is needless to multiply the exam- 
ples of that nature which exist in the diplomatic history of 
the world. So the only reason of the omission of the word 
“suzerainty” from the Convention of 1884 cannot make the 
South African Republic a sovereign State, if from the con- 
tents of that instrument the contrary is evident. By that last 
Convention the Transvaal is deprived of one of the primordial 
and elementary rights which every sovereign State pos- 
sesses—the right of concluding treaties. By the terms of 
that instrument Great Britain restricted to herself the right to 
veto any treaty thus concluded by the Transvaal within six 
months of its communication to her. When a State is thus 
obliged to secure the consent of another power for the con- 
clusion of treaties, she is merely a semi-sovereign, and not a 
sovereign, State. To deny that fact is to ignore the elemen- 
tary principles of the law of nations. Nor does the right of 
the Republic of having diplomatic agents in foreign States 
alter in any way the situation. Many semi-sovereign States 
enjoy that right, such as Bulgaria, and formerly the King- 
doms of Roumania and Servia. The sonorous name of Re- 
public cannot also have any bearing in the real status of the 
Transvaal. The small Republic of Andora, notwithstanding 
the name of Republic, is equally a vassal State, under the joint 
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suzerainty of France and Spain. On the other hand, Monte- 
negro, though a principality, is an independent State. In 
conclusion, it should be admitted that the Transvaal State, 
notwithstanding the omission of the word “suzerainty” from 
the Convention of 1884, and the name of Republic, which her 
rulers have adopted, is merely a semi-sovereign State. 

And now we come to the second proposition, as to whether 
Great Britain, as suzerain power, has the right to dictate her 
will to the South African Republic for matters purely of inter- 
nal administration, according to the rules of international law. 
There is no doubt that a semi-sovereign State, being under 
the protectorate of the suzerain power, the latter has every 
interest that nothing should endanger the safety and integrity 
of the territory of the vassal State; hence the right of the for- 
mer to intervene in order either to quell internal disorders or 
to repel, in case of need, external foes. Hence again the right 
of the paramount power to watch attentively the way in 
which the affairs of the semi-sovereign State are conducted, 
less any gross mismanagement of the administration might 
create difficulties to the suzerain power by entangling the lat- 
ter in a war with foreign powers. But this is the exception 
and not therule. The strict rule is that the paramount power 
has no right to intervene in the internal affairs of the vassal 
State. But has Great Britain, as a fact, had sufficient reasons 
justifying intervention on her part, and if so, what were those 
reasons? Where did the Queen’s government base the 
right of intervention? We can gather those reasons (and 
we shall presently see as to how far they are sufficient) prin- 
cipally from the declarations of the British Ministers and 
Her Majesty’s speech before the prorogation of Parliament, 
August 9, 1899. Mr. Chamberlain, speaking in the House 
of Commons last year, said: “I do not want to lay stress 
upon individual grievances, but no doubt such cases as the 
murder of Edgar, the general misconduct of the police, the 
subservience of justice in the courts, the brutal and out- 
rageous treatment of respectable Englishmen and colored 
British subjects, are not lightly to be spoken of. They are 
grievances the existence of which would not be tolerated in 
any other country but the Transvaal for the length of time 
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which we have borne with them. For fifteen years the Boer 
oligarchy has placed the Uitlanders in a position of distinct 
and definite inferiority to the Boers. Such policy is not 
only irritating to individuals, but dangerous to Imperial 
interests.” And then summarizing his argument, he con- 
tinued: “What is at stake is our position in South Africa. 
We are told that we have no right to interfere, as what has 
been done is not a breach of the Convention. The Conven- 
tions extend our right of interference, they do not limit it. 
We have the inherent right of every civilized State to protect 
our fellow-subjects. It is not only that the Convention has 
been broken, but it has been constantly evaded. It has 
been broken in spirit more than in the letter, and the whole 
spirit of the Convention is the preservation of equality, and 
the whole policy of the Transvaal has been to promote the 
position of inferiority on the part of the Uitlanders.” The 
Colonial Secretary went on to say that at the conference on 
May 10, 1881, between the representatives of the Queen and 
those of the Boers, there was a distinct promise given by Mr. 
Kruger that so far as the burghers’ rights were concerned, 
no difference would be made between the latter and British 
subjects, and that the root of the difficulty lay in this—that 
this promise had not been kept; that not only there had 
been no approach to the equality which was supposed to 
have been granted by the Convention, but that every act of 
the Republic had tended to make the inferiority more marked 
and more oppressive. While Mr. Chamberlain was making 
this declaration in the House of Commons, the Prime Minis- 
ter, in the upper House, in reply to the Earl of Kimberley, 
confirmed the so-called promise of President Kruger made 
in 1881, that both races would have “the utmost equality,” 
and that the only effort of President Kruger “had been to 
separate the English and the South African Republic Gov- 
ernments, and to reduce the English to a condition almost 
of a conquered—certainly of a subjugated—race.” On the 
other hand, on the day of the prorogation of Parliament, 
August 9, 1899, reference was made to the situation of the 
Transvaal in the Queen’s speech. “We have received,” said 
Her Majesty’s message, “a petition from a considerable num- 
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ber of my subjects residing in the South African Republic 
praying my assistance to obtain a removal of grievances and 
disabilities of which they complain. The position of my 
subjects is inconsistent with the promise of equal treatment 
whereon my grant of internal independence to that Republic 
was founded, and the unrest caused thereby is a constant 
source of danger to the peace and prosperity of my domin- 
ions in South Africa.” From the above it can be seen that 
the grounds of intervention put forth by the British Govern- 
ment may be divided into two classes—principal and sec- 
ondary. In the first are mentioned “the utmost inequality 
between the two races,” viz: the inferiority of the Uitlanders, 
who do not enjoy the same rights as the burghers, which 
means that the former have no share in the administration 
of the country—in short, that they do not enjoy political 
rights. In the second, allusion is made to the “misconduct 
of the police,” the “subservience of the courts of justice,” the 
“brutal and outrageous treatment of British subjects,’ and 
the like, which refer to “civil rights” tampered with by the 
Transvaal Government. 

As to the question of political privileges, one would in 
vain look for any trace in the Conventions of such a conces- 
sion made by the Republic to alien residents, either British 
or others. A mere verbal promise, supposed to have been 
made by President Kruger, on which the British Cabinet 
seems to lay so much stress, can certainly not be binding 
upon the Government of the Transvaal, since, according to 
a special article of the said Convention, that very instrument 
would not be considered valid unless ratified by the Volksraad 
(the Assembly of the Boers). Therefore, that argument of the 
British ministers is altogether untenable and devoid of any 
sound foundation. Political rights are too serious a matter to 
be dealt with by mere verbal assurances. We find, on the con- 
trary, in the Convention between the aforesaid States—Great 
Britain and the Transvaal—for the settlement of the affairs 
of the Swaziland, a special clause by which it is expressly 
stipulated that residents in the latter State under certain con- 
ditions would be entitled to enjoy political rights. So that, 


if the intention of the parties, viz: of Great Britain and the 
7 
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Transvaal Government, was to grant such privileges to the 
Uitlanders, it would certainly have been inserted in the Con- 
ventions of 1881 and 1884 in a special clause; and in the 
absence of it, the contention of the British Cabinet that such 
a right exists in the spirit of the instrument cannot be seri- 
ously considered. Nor could any one argue that the en- 
gagement taken by the Republic to guarantee just treatment 
to the Uitlanders can be construed as a promise of political 
rights to be enjoyed by the latter. Therefore, the govern- 
ment of President Kruger undertook to guarantee to non- 
citizens not political, but merely civil rights. Now, if we 
mean by “civil rights” not those which have relation to the 
establishment and management of the government (which 
are essentially political rights), bift those which in every civi- 
lized country are enjoyed not only by the citizens, but also 
by every inhabitant—such as the right of being protected by 
the laws, of acquiring property, and the like—we see that 
such rights are already included in the Conventions. In 
fact, the British Government, after the grant of self-govern- 
ment to the Republic in 1881, fearing lest a portion of the 
Uitlanders be deprived of such rights on account of their loy- 
alty to the British crown, had obliged the Transvaal Govern- 
ment by a special clause to guarantee their enjoyment and ex- 
tend the same rights to all aliens. The same engagement was 
taken also by the Convention of 1884. That is, no doubt, 
both the letter and the spirit of the Conventions, and such are 
the general principles of international law regarding the 
status of aliens in all civilized States. 

In the absence, therefore, of an express clause in the Con- 
vention granting political privileges to the Uitlanders, has 
the suzerain power the right, according to the rules of the law 
of nations, to compel the vassal State to grant such rights or 
(to employ Sir Henry Campbel Bennerman’s words), can the 
Transvaal Government be forced to “help Britons to un- 
British themselves?’ Would not a similar proceeding 
amount to a violation of the pledge of self-government given 
by special treaty to the South African Republic? It is diffi- 
cult, indeed, to see how and by what right the paramount 
power interferes in the affairs of that State for matters which 
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affect purely “the management and establishment of the 
Government.” One would look in vain in the history of the 
law of nations for a similar case. It is totally a new mode 
of intervention based on no sound principle whatever. The 
condition of inferiority of the Uitlanders compared to that 
of the citizens of the Republic is quite natural, if by inferi- 
ority is meant the non-participation of the former in the 
administration of the country. Nor is it different in other 
countries where aliens do not enjoy political rights. The 
South African Republic has a unique position in the world 
among semi-sovereign States. Except the right of veto for 
the conclusion of treaties with foreign powers, one can 
hardly see any other sign of subordination of the Republic 
toward the paramount power. Nor was it the intention of 
Mr. Gladstone, who was at the head of the Cabinet when 
the Convention of 1881 was concluded, to give half auton- 
omy to the Transvaal State. On the contrary, it was in- 
tended then to allow the Republic to have full internal inde- 
pendence. Therefore, to compel the Transvaal Government 
to grant political privileges to aliens, against its will, would 
be simply a violation of the pledge of internal independence 
guaranteed by the suzerain power. Consequently one can 
with justice say that the intervention of Great Britain on 
that ground alone would be altogether unjustifiable and con- 
trary to the established principles of international law. 
Now to consider the secondary grounds of intervention 
alluded to by the British Ministers, viz: “the inherent right 
that every civilized State has to protect its citizens in case 
of gross injustice.” These could be divided into: grounds 
which an independent State might have in respect to another 
equally sovereign State, and those which a suzerain power 
has in regard to one under her protectorate and vassalage. 
The grounds of intervention in both cases are not similar at 
all. In fact, a misgovernment in a general manner which 
might exist in a sovereign State, as the corruption of justice, 
bad administration, and the like, could not be sufficient to 
justify a foreign power to resort to intervention in the inter- 
nal affairs of the former. In cases of gross injustice towards 
subjects of foreign States, the rule generally is that such 
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State will first demand redress for the grievances of their 
subjects. A foreign State can very rarely go further than 
that when dealing with a dependent State, or the most she 
could do, in case of refusal of redress of the grievances, viz: 
the payment of damages to the aggrieved subjects, is to 
resort to reprisals in order to compel such State to satisfy the 
claims. But if such grievances exist in a vassal State, espe- 
cially when they concern subjects of the paramount power, 
the case is different. Such a State being under the protec- 
tion of the suzerain power, the acts of the former reflect indi- 
rectly on the latter. A suzerain power not only has the 
right to advise the semi-sovereign State if the latter maltreats 
any alien subjects, but being indirectly responsible to foreign 
States for any injustice committed on the subjects of those 
powers, in case her advice would be disregarded, after using 
every effort of persuasion, is fully entitled to intervene in 
order to redress the grievances complained of. When the 
existence of misgovernment in the vassal State is beyond 
any doubt, and the grievances of foreign subjects are likely 
to lead to complications with foreign powers, or the bad 
administration it is likely will probably result in insurrection 
and anarchy; when such condition of things is a permanent 
menace to the peace of the neighboring possessions of the 
suzerain power, in such exceptional cases the latter has per- 
fectly the right to exercise the right of intervention in order 
to bring a new condition of things compatible with general 
peace and her own interests. The whole thing is therefore 
a question of fact as above stated, as to whether matters in 
the South African Republic had reached the climax repre- 
sented by the British Government. Therefore, if Great 
Britain, according to the principles of international law, had 
no right to intervene in the internal affairs of the Transvaal 
State in order to compel the latter to grant political privi- 
leges to the subjects of the former by accepting them as citi- 
zens (but under such conditions as would be compatible with 
the interests and the safety of the State), she undoubtedly 
was entitled to bring to a satisfactory condition the affairs 
of the Republic, if really there existed a misgovernment such 
as described by the Ministers of the British Crown. But 
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whether it was prudent and wise to exercise that right is a 
matter more of policy and statesmanship than a pure theo- 
retical discussion of international law. 

And now we will examine the interests of neutrals affected 
by the war. Immediately after the commencement of hos- 
tilities, various questions arose between one of the belliger- 
ents, i.e., Great Britain, and some neutral powers. The 
first was the seizure of the American flour by the British men- 
of-war destined for the neutral port of Lorenzo Marquez. 
The question arose first, as to whether flour was to be treated 
as contraband of war; and second, that assuming it to be so, 
whether that article could be seized while on its way to a 
Portuguese port. 

Leaving aside the discussion as to the origin of the word 
“contraband,” which some derive from the Latin contra- 
bannum, and which means against the ban—in other words, 
against the prohibition of the sovereign—it should be fairly 
admitted that it was Grotius who first had the honor, in 1626, 
to define as near as possible “contraband of war.” “There 
have been formerly,” he says, “and still are great disputes as 
to what may lawfully be done to those who are not our 
enemies, nor are willing to be thought so, and yet furnish 
our enemies with supplies. This is a point which has been 
sharply contested both in ancient and modern times, some 
maintaining the extreme right of war, others the liberty of 
commerce.” And then the Dutch author draws a distinction 
between goods which are only of use in war, as arms; others 
which are of no use in war, but serve only for pleasure; 
others which are useful both in war and in peace, as money, 
provisions, ships and their appurtenances. Of the first kind 
he says: “Whoever supplies the enemy is on his side; the 
second class of objects gives rise to no dispute. With regard 
to the third kind, the state of the war must be considered. 
If seizure is necessary for defense, the necessity confers a 
right of arresting the goods, under the condition, however, 
that they shall be restored, except there will be cause to the 
contrary, i. e., if the supplying of the articles will impede the 
execution of my design and the party who transports them 
will have known this fact.” 
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The difficulty had always been to adopt a uniform rule 
as to these articles, and in order to avoid conflicts on various 
occasions, the powers had concluded treaties between them 
in which they specified what ought to be contraband of war 
and what not. During the seventeenth century, in the trea- 
ties concluded between the United Provinces, England, 
France and Spain, horses for a time were held as contraband, 
whilst provisions generally and naval stores were excluded. 
In 1689 England declared even grains and provisions to be 
contraband. France, on the other hand, during that time 
excluded provisions, and held that horses had that character. 
In the eighteenth century England entered into treaties with 
various powers in which provisions were treated as innocent 
merchandise. It was noticed at the end of the said century 
that the powers who had not a strong fleet were in favor of 
excluding from the list of contraband of war as many arti- 
cles as possible. In 1780 Russia issued a declaration of 
“neutral rights’ which limited articles of contraband to mu- 
nitions of war and sulphur. In the course of the same year 
Spain, France, Holland, Prussia, Austria and the United 
States became parties to the Russian declaration. The adhe- 
sion of Portugal and that of the then existing Kingdom of 
the two Sicilies followed, leaving England entirely isolated. 
Notwithstanding that agreement, France, in 1793, during 
her war with England, treated provisions destined for the 
enemy ports as contraband. The English Government, on 
the other hand, was not less ardent, by issuing instructions 
to her naval commanders to seize all provisions bound for 
the French ports. The grounds of that measure were given 
as the general conscription of the French people, ordered 
by their government. Strong protests were made at the 
time by the neutral powers, and amongst them, foremost of 
all, were the United States of America. In order to avoid 
further conflicts, a treaty was concluded between Great 
Britain and the United States of America by which it was 
agreed that contraband should include not only arms, but 
also timber for shipbuilding, tar, copper, and generally any- 
thing serving for the equipment of vessels. As for provi- 
sions and other articles, it was stipulated that when consid- 
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ered as contraband of war according to the existing laws of 
nations, they should not be confiscated, but retained on con- 
dition of an indemnification to the owners of the value of 
the articles, with a reasonable mercantile profit thereon, 
together with the freight and also the demurrage incident to 
such detention. That treaty expired after some time, leav- 
ing the question as unsettled as before, and causing constant 
friction whenever seizures of provisions occurred by one of 
the belligerents. It can be said in a general manner that the 
continental countries were inclined not to hold provisions 
and articles of doubtful character as contraband, whilst the 
practice of the English prize courts and those of the United 
States of America was to consider as contraband such articles 
if they were destined for the naval and military use of the 
enemy. This doctrine was adopted even by the United 
States in Congress during the War of Independence, when 
a resolution was adopted to the effect that all vessels, irre- 
spective of nationality, carrying provisions to the British 
army or navy within the colonies would be liable to seizure 
and confiscation. 

In the well-known case of the Peterhoff during the Civil 
War, the Supreme Court of the United States defined contra- 
band of war, and gave its opinion as to whether articles of 
such nature may be seized and held as good prize when 
bound for a neutral port. The Court, adopting the classifi- 
cation of Grotius, above quoted, divided all goods into three 
classes: Ist. Articles manufactured and primarily or ordi- 
narily used for military purposes in time of war. 2d. Arti- 
cles which may be used for purposes ofawar or peace accord- 
ing to circumstances. 3d. Articles exclusively used for 
peaceful purposes. The Court said that articles of the first 
class, destined to a belligerent country or places occupied 
by the belligerent army or navy are always contraband; 
merchandise of the second class is contraband only when 
actually destined to the military or naval use of a belligerent; 
whilst that of the third class is not contraband at all, though 
liable to seizure and confiscation for violation of blockade 
or siege. The said Peterhoff, laden with contraband goods 
from England, was bound to Matamoras, a neutral port of 
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Mexico. The Supreme Court, therefore, was of opinion 
that contraband merchandise was subject to a different rule 
in respect to ulterior destination than that which applies to 
merchandise not contraband. The latter was liable, said the 
Court, to capture only when a violation of blockade is in- 
tended; the former, when destined to the hostile country, or 
the actual military or naval use of the enemy, whether 
blockaded or not. That the trade of neutrals with belliger- 
ents in articles not contraband was absolutely free, unless 
interrupted by blockade; that the conveyance by neutrals 
to belligerents of contraband articles was always unlawful, 
and that such articles might always be seized during transit 
by sea. Hence, said the Court, while articles not contra- 
band might be sent to Matamoras and beyond to the belli- 
gerent (rebel) region, when the communications were not 
interrupted by blockade, articles of a contraband character 
destined in fact to a belligerent State, or for the use of 
its military forces, were liable to capture, though pri- 
marily destined to Matamoras. On the other hand, the 
Court of Common Pleas in England in a case connected 
with the same vessel (Hobbs v. Henning), held that contra- 
band goods belonging to a neutral were not liable to capture 
when bound for a neutral port. 

In the case, therefore, of the seizure of the American fiour 
by the British, it is necessary to examine two points. First 
comes the question whether flour is or is not contraband. 
Second, assuming it to be so, whether that article is liable 
to seizure whilst on its way not to a belligerent, but to the 
neutral port of Lorenzo Marquez. As regards the first ques- 
tion, it should be admitted that the flour might have been 
considered as contraband if there was strong evidence that 
the said goods were actually destined for the Boer army. 
To deprive an army of the enemy of provisions is as import- 
ant as to deprive it of its munitions of war. But unless it 
was clearly proved that the American flour was to be used 
solely for the Boer army and not indiscriminately for the 
people also, it is fair to say that Great Britain ought to give 
the benefit of doubt for the freedom of trade. 
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As to the second point, whether the capture of the flour 
was lawful, since it was transported from a neutral country, 
i. e., the United States of America, to a Portuguese port, an 
equally neutral country, if we follow the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States given in the above quoted 
case of the Peterhoff, the answer is in the affirmative, pro- 
vided the contraband flour was destined for the Transvaal 
army. If we accept the decision of the English Court of 
Common Pleas above mentioned, the reply is in the negative. 
It is true that the decision of the English Court was never 
accepted in England as a settled doctrine, and some authori- 
ties in that country go so far as to pretend that the said 
Court in that decision had not expressed distinctly its opin- 
ion on the crucial point, as to whether contraband can or 
cannot be seized during transit from one neutral port to 
another. 

The diplomatic correspondence passed between the British 
Foreign Office and Count Bilov, distributed to Parliament 
last March, in respect to the seizure and search of German 
boats in the African waters, revealed the conflicting views of 
the two Cabinets on the subject of contraband and the right 
of seizure and search. Count Bilov in his dispatch to the 
German Ambassador, dated January 4, 1900, instructed him 
to inform the British Foreign Secretary that, as regards the 
Bundesrath, proceedings before a prize court were not justi- 
fied, because that boat could have no contraband of war, 
since according to “the principles of international law the 
trade was between neutral ports. Count Biilov pointed out 
also that this view was taken by the British Government in 
the case of the seizure of the Sprinbok (seized by the Federal 
fleet during the Civil War), and by the British Admiralty in 
their Manual of Naval Prize Court in 1866. Lord Salisbury, 
in his reply to that dispatch, argued that the case of the 
Sprinbok was not applicable in the case, because, after the 
decision of the American prize court, the British Government 
did not make any complaint whatever. As regards the 
Prize Manual, it was intended, he said, for the guidance of 
the officers, and that the Manual does not treat of questions 
to be dealt with by the prize courts; and that therefore it 
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could not apply to contraband of war on board of a neutral 
vessel if such contraband was at the time of the seizure con- 
signed or intended to be delivered to an agent of the enemy 
at a neutral port, or in fact destined for the enemy’s country. 
The British Foreign Secretary pointed out further that the 
true view in regard to contraband in such cases was correctly 
stated in paragraph 813 of Professor Blunshli’s (a German 
authority) “Droit International Codifie,” according to which, 
if the goods are destined to a neutral port with the view of 
aiding the enemy, that in such a case there will be contra- 
band and their confiscation justified, and that therefore there 
were no grounds for ordering the release of the Bundesrath 
without examination by the prize court as to whether she 
was carrying contraband of war belonging to or destined for 
the South African Republic. 

In fact, the case of the Sprinbok, referred to by Count 
Bilov, was not applicable in the present circumstance, be- 
cause the Supreme Court of the United States held in that 
case that the said vessel touched only temporarily the neu- 
tral port of Nassau with the intention of running afterwards 
the blockaded enemy port. Whilst in that of the Peterhoff, 
above quoted, there was no question of running the blockade, 
but merely landing contraband goods to a neutral port des- 
tined for the enemy. That if the said Peterhoff was carrying 
innocent merchandise it could be carried by land from Mata- 
moras to the enemy, because a blockade by sea cannot give 
a belligerent any right to capture goods conveyed by land, 
unless they were contraband of war. 

Independently of this diplomatic incident, it should be ad- 
mitted that generally the powers act in such cases, more or 
less, not according to the principles of the law of nations, but, 
unfortunately, merely have in view the object to be attained, 
in furtherance of their respective interests. Thus, during the 
last Franco-German war, France, being in need of coal for her 
fleet, treated that article as being not contraband. Germany, 
on the contrary, declared it to be contraband, in order to de- 
prive the fleet of her enemy of coal, and England, who had 
every interest to encourage the trade of her subjects, held that 
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coal may be contraband only according to circumstances, 
though it was evident that the coal was destined for the use of 
the French fleet. Again in 1885 France, during her hostilities 
with China, declared rice destined for any port north of Can- 
ton to be contraband, on account of the “importance of the 
rice in the feeding of the population as well as the Chinese 
army.” Great Britain had with justice protested at the 
time against that measure, as not making a discrimination 
between the population and the army, and through her For- 
eign Secretary, the late Earl Granvill, informed the French 
Republic that the Queen’s Government “would not be bound 
by the decisions of the French prize courts.” 

Another point of discussion between the Cabinets of Berlin 
and London, which resulted in a sharp correspondence be- 
tween the Foreign Secretaries of the respective countries, 
was the cause of the seizure by the British fleet of the German 
mail steamer General on suspicion of having on board contra- 
band of war, consisting of munitions of war and volunteers 
for the Boer army, Count Biilov, in a dispatch dated Janu- 
ary 5,1900, to the German Ambassador at London, instructed 
him to request the British Foreign Secretary that orders may 
be given for the immediate release of the said General and her 
cargo, and further to cause explicit instructions to be sent to 
the commanders of the British ships in African waters to 
“respect the rules of international law and to place no further 
impediments in the way of trade between neutrals.” Lord 
Salisbury, resenting the tone of the German dispatch, in- 
structed in his turn the British Ambassador at Berlin to 
inform Count Bilov that “it was with surprise that he re- 
ceived a communication from the representative of a power 
with whom Her Majesty’s Government believe themselves 
to be on the most friendly terms, worded in so abrupt a man- 
ner, and couched in language which imputed to Her Majesty’s 
naval commanders that they had shown a disrespect to inter- 
national law and placed impediments in the way of neutral 
commerce. That there was no foundation for these charges.” 
The British Foreign Secretary pointed out further that the 
General had on board thirty-one passengers of German and 
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Flemish nationality, who had the appearance of being on 
their way to the South African Republics for the purpose of 
military service. That there were even some trained artil- 
lerymen amongst them, but that there was no evidence of 
their destination to justify further action on the part of the 
British officers. That until they receive the details, the 
British Government would withhold its decision on the mat- 
ter, and that the British naval officers executed the right of 
search accorded by international practice to belligerents. 

The question of the right of the visit and search of a neutral 
boat by a belligerent was much discussed amongst jurists for 
a long time, and there still seems to exist a divergence of 
opinion on that point. Some authorities, and the majority of 
them, consider the right of visitation and search in time of 
war as the absolute right of the belligerents. Others pre- 
tend that that right is only founded on the consent of nations, 
and that, therefore, neutrals may be justified to refuse to 
either belligerent the right of search and visitation of a neu- 
tral vessel. But, as it has been well observed by a great 
English authority, without the right of the visit and search, 
the seizure of contraband, which is generally recognized to 
be the absolute right of a belligerent, would have remained 
without effect since it would depend entirely on the neutial 
to defeat it by not permitting the visit and search. Therefore 
the British naval officers were quite justified in detaining and 
searching the said General if they had sufficient reason to be- 
lieve that she was carrying contraband of war. But there is 
no doubt that in cases of a doubtful character this right ought 
to be exercised with great circumspection and utmost cour- 
tesy, in order not to wound the susceptibilities of the neutral 
powers by a so-called insult of their flag. 

The last important point connected with the law of nations 
in that war is the granting by Portugal to England of the 
right of free passage of troops through the neutral territory 
of the former. According to certain opinions expressed on 
that point, the Court of Lisbon has violated its neutrality; 
others pretend that Portugal, having acted by virtue of a pre- 
cedent treaty, her conduct was perfectly correct, and there- 
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fore the South African Republics can have no reason to com- 
plain against that power. The question of the passage of 
troops by belligerents through neutral territory gave rise in 
former years to much discussion amongst international jurists. 
The important point was whether a belligerent is entitled to 
force his way through a neutral territory without the consent 
of the neutral State, or whether the neutral State can grant 
such a right to either belligerent by virtue of a treaty or 
otherwise, without violating the rules of neutrality. The 
opinion of Grotius and some other eminent writers was that 
a belligerent who has a just cause of war is justified in cross- 
ing with his army the neutral territory, even without the con- 
sent of the neutral, “in order to meet his enemy.” This view, 
however, has not been shared, even by many of the admirers 
of the Dutch writer, who argue in their turn that the right 
of sovereignty of the neutral State being absolute, the passage 
of any troops by the belligerents through neutral territory 
should be with the consent of that neutral State. These 
authorities add that if the latter grants the right of free pas- 
sage of troops to one side, she should grant the same privi- 
lege also to the other; that in such a case there is no violation 
of neutrality. They admit, further, that there cannot be a 
violation of neutrality if such a right of passage of troops has 
been previously secured by treaty by one of the belligerents. 
According to that opinion, therefore, the equality of treat- 
ment or the existence of an antecedent treaty may cover the 
unfriendly act of the neutral towards one of the belligerents. 
The more recent writers, on the contrary, hold with justice 
that the neutral who grants such a privilege, even by virtue 
of a treaty, to either belligerent, or to both, independently of 
any convention, acts as a mere ally of either of them, and that, 
therefore, this act might be resented by the aggrieved party 
by a declaration of war. A contemporary English writer of 
international law, alluding to the grant of the passage of 
troops to both belligerents by the neutral, observes, very 
justly, that such grant of passage is in its own nature incapa- 
ble of impartial distribution, however blameless may be the 
intention of the neutral who grants it. “In the crisis of war,”. 
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he adds, “it may be a matter of life and death to one belliger- 
ent to pass a body of troops across an outlying portion of neu- 
tral territory, whereas the other may never be placed in a 
similar position through the whole course of hostilities. It 
would be little consolation to him in the midst of defeat and 
ruin to be told,” adds the English writer, “that he would 
have received the same privileges as his adversary had the 
conditions been reversed.” Very appropriate words for the 
case of the South African Republics. The English author 
concludes by saying that such permission of the passage of 
troops is of necessity given to further a warlike end, and is 
therefore inconsistent with the fundamental principle of State 
neutrality. 

In the present case the Convention by virtue of which Great 
Britain exercises the right of transport of troops through 
Portuguese territory is that of June 11, 1891. The preamble 
of the said instrument states that it was concluded “with the 
view to settle definitely the boundaries of their respective 
spheres of influence in Africa.” By Art. XII of the Con- 
vention “the Portuguese Government engages to permit and 
to facilitate transit for all persons and goods of every descrip- 
tion over the waterways of the Zambesi,” etc., and also “over 
the landways which supply means of communication where 
these are not navigable.” 

Notwithstanding the general terms used in the Convention 
as to “the transit of all persons and goods of every descrip- 
tion,” it is questionable whether Clause XII of the said 
treaty can be so interpreted as to apply also to the transport 
of troops and ammunition. The transit of troops through 
neutral territory is too important a privilege not to be spe- 
cifically mentioned in a treaty between two powers who have 
in view sucha contingency. It may be argued that parties to 
a treaty are the sole judges for the interpretation of the word- 
ing of the instrument which they agreed upon, and that 
therefore England and Portugal, not dissenting in any way 
on that point, it is no business of others to interfere in the 
matter. This is no doubt true when the interests of third 
parties are not affected by such a transaction; but when such 
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interests other than those of the contracting parties are also 
at stake, the question is different. In a convention relating 
to the transport of troops, as the one in question, through 
neutral territory, the interests of the belligerents not parties 
to the said instrument are directly affected, as in the present 
case those of the two allied Republics, the Transvaal and 
the Orange Free State. Therefore the contracting parties to 
that convention, i. e., Great Britain and Portugal, are not at 
full liberty to give any interpretation they desire in any such 
provisions of their treaties affecting the interests of the bel- 
ligerent Republics, as they would have been entitled to do 
in ordinary circumstances had the interests of third parties 
been not in jeopardy. 

If now, for the sake of argument, we admit that the atti- 
tude of Portugal is correct, as having, as she pretends, 
simply acted accordingly to the stipulations of the treaty con- 
cluded between her and Great Britain, still by that act she 
practically becomes an ally of one of the belligerents. The 
granting of a similar right by Portugal to the South African 
Republic and the Orange Free State could not alter the 
situation, since the latter States would even in such a case be 
unable to derive a similar benefit to that derived by Great 
Britain, as they have no troops to transport through any Por- 
tuguese territory, except some scanty numbers of foreign vol- 
unteers, who, independently of that privilege, manage to 
make their way to the territory of the Republics through 
Delagoa Bay, being transported there by neutral boats as 
ordinary passengers. 

An example of somewhat similar character offered in recent 
years is that of the former Principality of Moldo-Valachia 
(the now Kingdom of Roumania), whose Government during 
the last Russo-Turkish war, by virtue of a treaty previous to 
the declaration of that war, permitted the Czar to transport 
his troops through the territory of the then Principality, in 
order to invade Turkey. The only difference between this 
case and that of Portugal is that Roumania was then not a 
sovereign, but a semi-sovereign, State, under the suzerainty 
of the Sultan of Turkey. The declaration of war by the lat- 
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ter power against the Principality was justified not only on 
account of the condition of subjection of the latter towards 
the former, but also by reason of the grant of free passage 
to the Russian troops, which was an overt act of hostility 
against the Ottoman Empire. 

Under the circumstances, it is evident that the African Re- 
publics would have been justified in declaring war against 
Portugal by treating that power as an ally of Great Britain. 
But neither President Kruger nor Mr. Steyn seem to have 
been disposed to add to the annals of diplomatic history “a 
second memorable ultimatum from Pretoria.” 
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7 reader who is more impressed with the sense of unity 

than of diversity in the composition of the Iliad, suffers 
a peculiar difficulty in debate with an opponent. It is not 
precisely that he is liable to the reproach of being a “poet” 
instead of a “professor,” with consequent derogation from his 
standing as a judge in poetic matters; or a mere conservative, 
unready for new truth: every student of Homer living has 
begun his study long since the Lay theory was familiar, inso- 
much that a reviewer lately appointed the centennial of 
Wolf's publication, 1895, as the date after which no writer of 
credit would contend for the unity; no unreasonable prog- 
nostic, if the other theory be essentially reasonable. The 
difficulty is rather, that certain conditions of the question 
throw such a reader’s ideas and expressions into forms which 
by a sort of optical illusion seem to resemble those of con- 
tempt. What could be more repugnant to the proper feel- 
ing of one true scholar discussing with another? Yet the 
unpleasant result is often quite apparent. The grounds of 
the illusion seem to be of this kind: Contempt is the atti- 
tude of a mind which feels its position to be larger, broader, 
higher, as regarding one that appears to be smaller, nar- 
rower, lower. The contemplation of a great object as a 
whole, with connection of parts in the form of unity, natu- 
rally fills the mind with impressions as of something ampler 
and more elevated than contemplation of the parts in frac- 
tion, without such unity. To the person occupying the for- 


mer point of view, one occupying the latter must inevitably 
8 
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seem to be thinking on a smaller scale, and ignoring the 
greater realities of the case in favor of the less. Things 
equal to the same thing being equal to each other, the ex- 
pression given to such distinctions on the part of the union- 
ist must, however involuntarily, assume a guise as of scorn; 
while a corresponding sentiment of derision will naturally 
arise on the other part, in view of an imaginary unity and 
sublimity construed against the facts; a proper attitude of 
mind if according to the evidence; very much as the claims 
of religion must be regarded by agnosticism. Which party 
has the facts at better command, and the more controlling 
ones, is the question. It gains nothing, except for the inter- 
ests of contention, to call appreciations of the larger reali- 
ties “instinct,” so to discredit them as something unreason- 
ing and blindly emotional. We have only to do with actual 
perception of actual things. The amount of arbitrary “in- 
stinct” has not perhaps been rated, as between the unionists 
and separationists. The former need hardly fear the bal- 
ance. It is a particular triumph of the latest notable Eng- 
lish work on the subject, Mr. Lang’s “Homer and the Epic,” 
that it so successfully overcomes this natural disposition; 
and they of the other side may well adapt the wondering 
expression of a controversialist some ages since, that his ad- 
versary had “answered him more as a gentleman than as a 
theologian.” 

A tendency of criticism has developed within the past cen- 
tury, quite befitting the era ushered in by Critical Philoso- 
phy and French Revolution, under which everything must 
be re-examined, and new basis found, or true basis cleared, 
for any faith that may remain. One direction of this ten- 
dency is to assume the tradition of the world as presumptive 
rather against than in favor of anything received, and so to 
question any great authorship wherever possible; then to 
seek throughout the works for evidences of discrepancy, 
which in proportion to the greatness of the work, that is its 
compass and richness, are sure to be found. It should be 
hastily protested that there is no intention of comparing the 
leading disintegrationists of the Iliad, personally, with such 
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writers as some of those, for instance, who have lately had 
their hours of notoriety in connection with Shakespeare. 
They appear to be genuine scholars, widely acquainted with 
their subject and collateral ones, and as far as possible from 
the type of quack or ignoramus. But the peculiar feature is 
the compulsory reminder of the others’ methods by theirs. 
In each case, there is first the assumption that the accredited 
author did not write the works, and thereupon a vast con- 
struction of probabilities supposing he did not, with none 
supposing that he did. In each there is “fabulous diligence,” 
exhaustive scrutiny of separate passages and particulars, with 
want of eye for larger facts and relations; in each a lack of 
apparent understanding what poetry is for. There is labo- 
rious reconstruction of past epochs as they are different and 
opposite from conditions of humanity ordinarily known, not 
as they resemble and partake of them: yet withal a curious 
insensibility to actual phases of human condition in other 
times. In the application of such methods, it is obvious, as 
just remarked, that the greater the work the easier will be 
the task. The fuller the genius, the more boundless the 
variety of production, the more incomparable and trans- 
cendent the creative faculty, hence the higher and more sov- 
ereign the individuality, the more readily must that produc- 
tion lend itself to such dismemberment, and the more certain 
will the process be to run its course, once the favorable time 
come on. What that course is likely to be in our present 
case, we may see conclusively summed up in Goethe, chief 
epitome of these ages. He yields to the tide awhile, then 
rights himself once for all above it, scorning nothing, reject- 
ing no contribution, only weighing and perceiving. 

If genius of this superlative character bears any relation to 
its fulness of times, there could be no occasion in the history 
of man, where it would be more entitled to appear than in 
the forming age of Greece. The achievement of the world 
thus far, the incomparable race and the epoch of that race, 
afford a setting for such a genius, marvelously analogous to 
the era as to the character of Shakespeare. In largest and 
profoundest relations, this is probably the greatest analogy 
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in literature. On a sufficient acquaintance, the very name of 
Shakespeare seems to carry with it solution of nearly all the 
problems as to unity of the Iliad, and all as to that of [liad 
and Odyssey. All such instances as may follow will be merely 
specimens. It may be very probable that the language had 
been essentially the same longer, and the amount of litera- 
ture in his own kind larger, with the Greek than the Eng- 
lishman; but some other outlooks would not have been so 
broad. This analogy may curiously extend into the most 
important accessories of literature: Homer lived at a time 
when writing was in some degree of use, yet his work im- 
plies no relation with that art; Shakespeare at a time when 
printing was in use, yet his work—as dramatist, the subject 
of the analogy—bears no relation with that art, unless to 
avoid it. A book is lately out in England’ treating of 
Shakespeare as the Homer of that land, in which the Plays 
are divided up very much as the Lays have been. This is a 
work which, not having seen, I rejoiced in, and wondered if 
its scope had been rightly apprehended. If it were simply a 
parody of methods applied to Homer, it might command a 
success*which otherwise it need not hope. It is not easy to 
see what of force there is in the one treatment which will not 
fairly transfer itself to the other. 

What is the nature of that individual genius, which, per- 
ceived throughout the Iliad, bears so irresistibly on the 
reader’s mind the impression of its unity? since if no per- 
sonal Homer was ever known, we have then the most over- 
whelming attestation to that effect of unity, in the fact that 
from unknown antiquity one was always assumed.” As with 
other highest or deepest things, it is much easier to describe 
by attributes than in essence. “Fire” may be the favorite 
characteristic assigned to the Iliad; but to isolate that attri- 
bute as if it contained or indicated all, is indeed to “speak 


1 White’s “Our English Homer,’’ 1892. 


2 To meet this primeval testimony, a curious evidence of the effect in question comes 
forthwith in the past year. In Marchant’s “Greek Anthology,” there are extracts from the 
various poets, among the rest from all the extant Dramatists, whose works assuredly were 
conscious unities; but none from Homer: on the ground that it is “idle to attempt to exhibit 
the great epics in selections.” If Lachmannism or any form of lay theory were even ap- 
proximately true, what a model opportunity for disengaging the true unit. 
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as boys.” The dactyl-burst and spondee-march, so like 
throughout this poem, so unlike anything else in literature 
except its softened echo in the Odyssey, has this element 
forever at hand, as the prophet has that of heaven; but it is 
only one of the modes. Arnold’s “grand style,” or “noble- 
ness of manner,” is correct and definite, but it only describes 
an effect rather than expresses a personality; and this defi- 
ciency, masked under the grace of that master’s style, ex- 
poses us to such a stroke of reasoning as that in the Athe- 
nzum’s review of “Homer and the Epic”: several grand- 
style poets were known to be writing at the same time, whom 
nobody could confound, therefore the Iliad, which nobody 
could separate except with scissors, was written by several.* 

Neither fire nor grandeur is Homer, only in him; though 
it may be said that grandeur being only in him, so much the 
grander he, as extending so far and wide beyond it. That 
the pathos of the Iliad should so wonderfully supplement 
its fire, is remarked in the book just mentioned: that the 
one is a necessary supplement to the other in the psychol- 
ogy of highest dramatic genius, appears to be only sug- 
gested there. They are action and reaction, in such a 
mind. Many a vivid talker will bring exciting events 
before the hearer’s fancy with a graphic effect not far unlike 
that of Homer. Many a bright damsel, with living phrase 
and enchanting mimicry, can personate the various figures 
of a striking situation, till they breathe and move as quick 
as Shakespeare, for anything in the listener’s immediate 
realization of the scene. What is the difference between 
such a dramatist and Shakespeare? This gay reciter prac- 
tices an adroit selection, giving only sharp external contrasts 





1 There is something ghastly in the mode of apprehension and argumentation of this last 
unnamed writer. Shelley is quoted as saying that Homer is not himself till the latter part 
of the Iliad; hence the earliest parts are by somebody else. It would be a very natural ex- 

ression, in a mood, that Dante is not all himself till the last cantos of Inferno; therefore, 

rancesca and Farinata would be by another hand, Yet one little point, a point indeed in 
respect of dimension, I think is successfully made: I do not suppose Achilles, in his coun- 
sel to Patroclus, was thinking of Pheenix and Meleager; I doubt if he even listened to the 
interminable ‘“‘yarn”’ of the evening before, in*his turbid state of mind. I think, however, 
there is an implication of the Embassy, besides many others, in X VI 196, and context, where 
all the other Myrmidon leaders are introduced in full, with outfit of antecedents or at least 
genealogy, Phcenix alone being mentioned but by name; which would hardly be if he were 
not already a familiar acquaintance, and that has been only through the ninth book, But 
there is little need to hunt for such mention in the rush and crisis of the sixteenth book, 
where it does not belong, when it is so woven into the proceedings of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth, where it does. 
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and jutting outcomes; we see what the characters did, but 
nothing of what they are, or would do: especially in that 
latter kind of imagery, the effect is secured by very mutila- 
tion: the condition of success and source of the delicious 
fun being that a grotesque fraction or caricature rather than 
a whole existence is presented to us. In a Shakespeare, the 
persons are integral, and the tragic or comic relations of 
such persons are eventual; we have an image of a world, 
deepening and involving like a world, our enjoyments in it 
enduring and multiplying instead of evaporating. All the 
make-up and experience of the character seems present to 
the writer, so that many a passage of most ordinary expres- 
sion in itself, like Stephano’s “Prythee do not turn me about, 
my stomach is not constant,” after his seafaring, is felt to be 
most pre-emiently Shakespearean, and impossible to others, 
as embodying this realization of his creatures in total instead 
of at mere prominent points. It is thus that small things 
form adequate parts of great things. Now of all who have 
written in epic form, or perhaps in any form, except Shakes- 
peare only, this fulness of impersonation is found in none 
other as in Homer. It is this that leaves the effect of other 
lays, other tales, other battles, so shadowy beside the Iliad. 
Not by lack of spirit; that may abound; but spirit in defauit 
of body is shade. It is not the Greek genius in comparison 
with another; there were plenty of bright Greeks, but with- 
out this attribute; there were none that had it in such 
measure, not even the imperial dramatists. 

It is this which solves most of the difficulties that have 
torn the minds and the texts of separatists, as far as regards 
all manner of human situations. What possible trouble is 
to be found, for instance, with the mma eden of the six- 
teenth book, v. 72-3, as compared with the embassy of the 
ninth, if the reader will but realize Achilles? All he means 
is, “Things would have been very different if Agamemnon 
had known how to behave himself to me’; Achilles was 
mad with Agamemnon then, and he is mad now; and pre- 
cisely as Agamemnon’s gifts and all his works were ex9pa 
then, he does not find them yma now—they had no power 
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to take away the reproach (IX 378-87); the expressions 
fit in his moods as if they had been framed together. It 
is strange, by the way, if it has not been seen that the “now 
will the Greeks come about my knees” of the eleventh 
book, suits better as it stands with the retrospect of the 
Embassy than without it, at least till the eighth book be dis- 
missed along with the ninth; for if after the overwhelming 
and unprecedented defeat of the eighth there had been no 
supplication, it were less likely in the slow retirement of the 
eleventh, and on the mere wounding of Machaon, which was 
all Achilles witnessed. All was now in. the way to happen, 
however, exactly as he predicted would happen in the ninth, 
or in the first, for that matter, and his words express to the 
very life the exultation of fulfilment. Does the different 
shade of feeling and view of facts when he is talking to 
Patroclus in the sixteenth conflict with those of his talk to 
the representatives of Agamemnon in the ninth? It must 
be a dramatic imagination indeed that stumbles here. A 
lesson might have been taken from the little old Platonic 
dialogue of Hippias the Less, where the sophist who has 
been so ready to reel off the characters of Achilles and 
Ulysses like thread from a drum, becomes so sorely tangled 
over these very contradictions and complexities; but not 
Socrates. So the high and bounding spirit of the opening 
eleventh better fits in sequence of the tenth than of the 
eighth or ninth; the tenth indeed may be guessed to have 
been introduced after the main composition of the poem, for 
such a purpose. 

But is it possible that the Exordium is commonly spared? 
In the cause of disintegration and interpolation, that would 
seem to be the first fatal step. The “Iliad of woes,” which 
it is the burden of those seven lines to draw out in illimitable 
vista; the immense perspective and procession of disaster, 
all to be fulfilled in a part of one day’s fighting; a few heroes 
flesh-wounded, and one, a companion only, killed. These 
solemn lines would hold no proportion at all with the deci- 
mated remnant of the Myus; the whole tide of fluctuation, 
the enlargement of the days and hours, and the fulness of 
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occurrence from the fourth book to the eighteenth, are re- 
quired to account for them. The first line should be left 
standing, single; then the sixth and seventh ones could be 
somehow joined upon it. The other four, obviously inter- 
polated. The proem stands or falls with the poem. 

There are many points of view in which the Iliad can only 
yield its sense as a conscious whole. Thus we are informed 
from the first, and it is specifically reaffirmed at the last, 
that the purpose of Zeus is to do special honor to Achilles. 
This is accomplished through a period of disaster and repair 
for which the whole Iliad is required, not a selection. It is 
often insisted that this purpose disappears, that we tire of 
the Trojan defeats during the absence of Achilles. But 
there are no defeats at all of the Trojan army. This has 
been mostly unused to venture on open battle, we are told, 
against Achilles. Now there are two full days of fighting; 
the first drawn, which is therefore a relative success for the 
Trojans, the second a crushing defeat of the Greeks. On 
the third they are going the same way, and are already 
pushed to the edge of destruction. It is only that the other 
Greek heroes need their day. Naturally, as these books, 
III-X, are the filling of a designed space rather than the de- 
signed filling of a space, there is less regular progression, 
wider amplitude, and an enlarging of each hero as he comes 
to full life, in these. Homer can no more be the laureate of 
a mere individual than Shakespeare. Perhaps nothing has 
more detracted from Homer in the general estimation than 
the notion that Achilles is his model hero. Achilles is often 
and partially in unfavorable contrast with men, always and 
wholly with the God; and the special moral of the Iliad 
might seem to be the lesson of his Satanic pride and self- 
centering, the sacrifice of public good to private passion, as 
clear a sin in the eyes of Homer as of a Christian Saint. 
Herein is the vital necessity of the ninth book, as one of the 
main foci of the poem, so well pointed out by Mr. Lang. 
Grote thinks that this book upsets the fundamental scheme 
of the Iliad, that scheme being “a series of disasters to the 
Greeks,” etc., which conception would seem a fundamental 
error on the part of the eminent historian. It is not for- 
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gotten, it is everywhere enforced, that the God thinks not 
as the man thinks; the chasm of this interval is what the 
genius of Homer fills. A vast deal must go counter and 
relationless to the mere file of the design on which the will 
of the man and of the deity are one. The grandeur of effect 
in the total Iliad, far above all “grand style” in particular, 
dwells in this divinity of grasp; the true mastery, which 
knows all the motive and transcends it all. And the end is 
with the beginning; Acos & eredevero Bourn. Achilles never 
could have foreseen, and we can but appreciate, the amazing 
correlation of force by which the “wrath” can come to no 
end by the death of Patroclus and the discharge of hostility 
to Agamemnon, but now blazes first into reactive impre- 
cation upon wrath itself (XVIII 107-10), and then rushes 
to a new course in line with the more general will of Zeus, 
who makes the wrath to praise him. A course which works 
to its fitted end in the twenty-fourth book, and can have 
neither more nor less than that career. Once more it is the 
fulness, not the mere activity, which marks the great and 
individual master. 

Then the means by which that purpose is carried out, the 
grouping of events and personages involved, bear telling 
witness of unity, at least when we lay down the microscope 
for the field glass, which would seem the more proper im- 
plement for the scene of Homer. The-various Achaian 
heroes, who must have their meed of glory, shine through 
the earlier books; and are one after another withdrawn, leav- 
ing none ascendant but the inexpugnable Ajax, whose stolid 
fortitude, powerfully as it comes to win upon the reader 
through the whole progress to its culmination at the end of 
the seventeenth book, is like a foil to Achilles, not as the 
splendor of Diomede or the wisdom of Ulysses. Yet even 
he is silently and judiciously withheld in the last battle, as 
in sheer valor his rivalry would be too close. Here is one of 
the true feats of the Iliad, one of the things most in keeping 
with profound and precious experience; where a character 
uninteresting at first, endears itself at last, to the depths, by 
unchangeable dog-like fidelity of simple strength. But this 
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most vital effect is impossible, without the length of the epic. 
It is perfectly true that different hands may address them- 
selves to the development of the same character, as did the 
dramatists; but such work is not cumulative, rather competi- 
tive. There is something like a progressive effect perhaps 
in our feeling toward Moses of the Pentateuch, or Yudish- 
thira of the Mahabharata, nearing the close of those works, 
which are doubtless of many hands; but this is the result of 
seeing these heroes through vast spaces of time and history, 
quite another thing than the few days enlarged by miracle 
to an zon, of Homer’s Ajax. 

The whole treatment of Hector is in admirable keeping, 
as pointed out by Gladstone with clear discrimination in his 
“Slicing” of that champion (19th Century, Vol. 4, and else- 
where to the same effect). All through the career of this 
affecting hero, we feel the impression of a sovereign nature, 
but whom all the fates are against; the actual of him hope- 
lessly dislocated from the ideal, and a prey to infirmities. 

Not less so is the general drift of the god-machinery, cha- 
otic as that element may usually seem. We understand from 
v. 34 that Zeus discouraged the gods’ taking part in the strug- 
gle, somewhat as the Pope did promiscuous discussions on 
free-will or the like in the Church, and in the beginning of 
VIII this comes out in a rigid and stinging prohibition. 
There is much champing at the bit, but on the whole the 
rule is in force, till for a glory to the reappearing figure of 
Achilles all bars are lowered, and “to ’t they go like light- 
ning” in the twentieth; all this imperatively needs the poem 
as a whole for its working effect. That there should be a 
forlorn insufficiency in this effect at last; that the strife of the 
gods should degenerate from the sublime prelude of symbol 
at the opening of the twentieth to the burlesque literalism of 
the twenty-first, this we may ascribe to weakness of human 
nature itself rather than of Homer. The greatest are almost 
as liable as the smallest to fall short where they would by 
preconceived intent put forth their utmost strength. There 
seems to be absolutely none but Dante in whom culmination 
of topic is unfailingly culmination of treatment. Every one 
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must have noticed the strange discrepancy between the ma- 
jesty which clothes the outward of the gods as a garment— 
the nod of Zeus, the stride of Neptune, the clanking quiver 
of Apollo, the league-wide bound of the horses, the glooms 
and glories that attend the apparitions—and the pettiness of 
motive within. The one expresses, in a shadow, his sense of 
the divine; and of such is the true will that presides over the 
human world. The very contrast of the other brings to 
view how far the soul of Homer oversoared the conceptions 
of his time, which he must embody in his gods. But none 
the less is the intent of that sequence apparent, as a strand 
throughout the fabric. 

The phase of the total Iliad as it draws toward its closing 
acts is notable. A change comes over it something like that 
in the later plays of Shakespeare as compared with the 
earlier. The rhythm seems insensibly modified, not strik- 
ingly as in the other case; there is less tune, deeper harmony; 
more abruptness; nearer sense of the subject, enlargement 
of its features, as if words could not quite cover it, and re- 
tirement of the broader groupings; the various classifications 
of cities, sections and allies, so familiar in the earlier books, 
give place by degrees to mere Greek and Trojans, then to 
the leading personages alone, as in the conduct of a broad- 
laid novel. 

Those who have been perplexed at the distinctive marks 
and novelties of the twenty-fourth book would seem to have 
taken scant account of the natural phase of a great poet’s 
mind on approaching the conclusion of a great poem. There 
comes a widening sense of disengagement, while clasping 
still the closer what remains; new views of the theme, in 
larger relations and retrospections, new forms of expression, 
new allusions. This is precisely where he would be likely 
to refer to the judgment of Paris, if he were going to do so 
at all; in the rush of the action, plunging from the first “into 
the midst of things,” there would be no such likelihood; 
but in the recession of the subject, in the last groupings of 
the actors and the gods, that connection would come up 
from afar, and seem to be wanted by the argument as a 
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whole. There would arise the first rudiment of the poet’s 
consciousness; there we might expect to hear for the first 
time the sacred name of Aoidos. As to newness generally 
at the close, it is “all in the family.” What a fresh wing 
does Milton spread at the last paragraph of Paradise Lost; 
with a number of words in a few lines—meteorous, marish, 
adust, subjected (in the material sense)—found nowhere else 
inthe poem. In the last canto of the Divine Comedy there 
are still more words found only in this of the hundred; there 
are few terzas that could be conceived as occurring any- 
where else, all the journey and the world surveyed anew. If 
there is an lliad at all, it can have no other end. At any 
earlier point of the story an end would have left an intolera- 
ble sense of incompleteness; as we have the work—of which 
it has been said, It does not conclude, it ceases—the very 
impulse of the reader’s mind requires no more; though much 
may have been finely done at later leisure to that purpose, 
from Lesches to Lang. All further fighting would be anti- 
climax, after Hector’s death; the whole scheme is complete; 
the last ember of the Wrath at rest; only the burning of 
Troy remains an equal catastrophe, no doubt a greater one, 
but it is of the special and individual instinct of Homer's 
genius to know that this most imposing topic, to any 
miscellany of bards assuredly most attractive, is not his 
proper field. That is a field where war may rage indeed 
and destruction revel, but where the “valiant souls of heroes” 
must be always central figures. In the mighty outward ruin 
these would be secondary; and though sonorous and spec- 
tacular Vergil can make a splendid success of it, this is not 
Homer. ‘Arms and the man” for one; Man and his arms 
for the other. After all, it is not for boys that he writes, but 
the full man. In no one point is the view of his identity 
more majestic, and the conviction of his unity more over- 
powering. How else could we have had a work, disposed 
and related to the general course of the history as this; such 
pregnant themes before and after, such concentration with 
such expansion upon one so strict? I had occasion to talk 
of Homer to a school of girls, and I endeavored as judicially 
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as possible to present the theory of plural authorship, adduc- 
ing examples from other primitive collections, which made 
a sort of whole, but of which the parts were probably by very 
different hands. One of the class spoke up: “But are those 
like the Iliad, where it is all a story of such a little time, and 
all happening together?” In the profoundest search of criti- 
cism I have found nothing that seemed to reach a vital fact 
more surely than the intuitive query of that schoolgirl. 
There was an old speculation that you might “throw the 
Iliad in type,” if you threw enough type enough times; the 
feat is actually accomplished, in this later speculation, throw- 
ing a whole to which all its parts bore no relation. 

This obvious point is indeed encountered with much in- 
genuity. It is denied as a fact that the action, or rather 
actions, of the Iliad did belong to that restricted period. 
Mahaffy calls it assuming an absurdity to prove an improba- 
bility. Those actions belonged to any date of the war, and 
were only organized into the frame of the Iliad ages after- 
ward. But surely the burden is on himself. There we have 
those episodes, and we never did have them anywhere else; 
nobody was ever known to suppose they belonged anywhere 
else, during all the ages when the Iliad was studied most 
universally and most closely. They fall entirely well, as we 
see, into the general frame, whenever the great poem is 
looked upon as more likely to be the work of a great poet 
than of a minute critic; since the absence of Achilles was pre- 
cisely the time for the other heroes to shine forth.1 The 
points of incongruity brought up in support of the supposi- 
tion fall utterly asunder before an adequate view of the Iliad, 
such as an adequate study of the poem itself creates. 

Presumptive evidence of this sort is discarded by those 
who maintain, as Paley specially, that there was neither Iliad 
nor Homer in our present acceptation until about the time 
of Pericles or later. Find what mentions we may in earlier 
works, direct or by citation, much will it signify, as they are 
all promptly resolved into impersonality and interpolation. 


1In any case the cavil would apply to but a fraction of the poem. 
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The reasoning a good deal resembles that of sciolists— 
little as such a word can befit such a scholar—who contend 
that Shakespeare was almost unknown in the 17th century: 
the literary society not being yet formed which should make 
a constant business of referring to him. What literary men- 
tions should we have, from a period from which we have 
almost nothing, of Sappho, of Archilochus or Alczeus? But 
in the 5th century, regular history, national retrospect, lit- 
erary appreciation, had fairly set in; if the Bible of the race 
had only begun its existence as such at that time, we might 
with some fairness expect a clear notice of that fact. It might 
be well to ponder such a treatise as that of Darwin on the 
“Imperfection of the geological record,” and apply its prin- 
ciples liberally to ancient literature. But the mentions that 
we have are sufficiently conclusive. Pindar, whom Paley 
seems to claim especially as a negative witness, far away as 
his genius naturally leads him from the paths of predeces- 
sors, yet in what remains of him is amply positive as to 
Homer. After several other passages to the same effect, it 
is surely impossible to read the glorious hymn to Ajax and 
Homer, in the 7th Nemzan, without feeling that Pindar had 
the same Homer as we, and felt him as we. And now the 
softer numbers of Bacchylides come up to the light, a broken 
few, indeed, but through them runs a steady current of evi- 
dence (XIIIth especially, of Kenyon’s edition), that he 
looked up still more devoutly to the great Epic luminary, 
and drew more directly of its rays, though the name does 
not appear in these fragments as it does in Pindar. He is 
fond of Homer’s phrases, and he treats Homeric subjects a 
little as Tennyson does, being indeed a poet of somewhat 
kindred genius. So long as it was only poetry whose rem- 
nants have come down to us, it affords such mentions of 
Homer as we now find of Shakespeare in that of Dryden, 
Pope or Burns, whose whole work, however, we possess; as 
soon as we reach an age of prose that has been preserved, 
the mentions grow more definite, and continue more and 
more so until the age of editors. In fact, the perversion of 
ancient evidence on this subject has been almost appalling. 
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From the laboring devices of recent critics to break this evi- 
dence, a return to the ancient witnesses themselves will often 
have the effect of coming upon a clear gleam of light, which 
there has been a deliberate effort to quench. 

For a spirit of enlightened criticism, at this recent stage, 
resolved to know of Germans as well as Greeks, and neither 
to idolize nor cynicize, but to hold the scales in upright- 
ness, Professor Mahaffy, though his treatment of the subject 
on the whole be rather faltering, may be taken as a fair ex- 
ample. He has written a History of Classical Greek Litera- 
ture, which may be the best of its particular kind and pur- 
pose in English; while for taste, we may observe with pleasure 
his appreciation of Bacchylides, against divers Germans, 
when as yet there were such scant materials for the judg- 
ment. All the better for such quality, he seems to illustrate 
what happens to the intellect when it gets upon the track, 
though with but one foot as it were, of Homeric disintegra- 
tion. The discrepancy hunted in Homer is liable to be 
found in itself. Far be it from us to deny all contradictions 
in the Iliad, or to explain all away, or to care much about 
the matter; but where they are picked out and set forth as 
here, for a thing to conclude from, they invite a little atten- 
tion. 

He doubts if “any parallel could be found, among great 
writers, to the narrative from VII 313, to VIII 252, during 
which at least two days and nights elapse, and a series of in- 
consistent events are crowded together, while the dead are 
being buried.” What this means or refers to, let any one dis- 
cern who can. “Both Hermann and Lachmann have brought 
out the details.” Can we not read the Iliad for ourselves? 
So doing, we will find no inconsistent events in this place; a 
crowd of events indeed on one of the three days, which would 
be rather tight for history, but is perfectly germane to poetry; 
we can but recall with a sigh the benevolent wish of a reviewer 
as to our author, that he had “studied the Greek authors a 
little more and the German critics a little less.” Of the old- 
time stumble over the Wall, a word later. Then lightly fol- 
lows the random fling, recited and reiterated, that “the same 
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heroes are killed two or three times over.” Does a historian 
assume that such a statement will never be called to account? 
It is not a safe assumption. There is not one identified person 
in the Iliad killed more than once. The same name may recur 
among the slain, which means no more with Homer than it 
would with us. But no one individualized, by patronymic, 
locality, association, or in any way, dies a second time. One, 
as noticed long of old, who is killed in the fifth book, appears 
as living in the thirteenth; which might be a slip of the author, 
or a misplacement of the texts—for no one is likely to contend 
that the Iliad was progressively composed from end to end 
exactly as we have it, but much arrangement and disarrange- 
ment would be likely, especially in a portion of the poem 
which otherwise bears marks of much confusion, and a book, 
the only one of the twenty-four, which leaves us at the end 
with no perceptible advance on the beginning, in progress of 
the story or incident of importance.’ “The first view of the 
Greek chiefs by Priam, in the tenth year of the war,” is no- 
where stated to be the first; but the new-modeled army fur- 
nishes a peculiarly appropriate occasion for the spectacle, 
as largely a novelty; of this also a further word in its place. 
For the misgiving of Diomede as to a god in the form 
of Glaucus, whereas he had been fighting gods the same day; 
with utter oblivion of the express provisions under which he 
had done that fighting, see the full and conclusive treatment 
in Lang, under Book V. “Ajax never once alludes to his suc- 
cess in the single combat,” possibly because he had won no 
success, to what he was used, though he certainly had the 
advantage; “but it was the common habit of Homer’s heroes 
to boast of such things.”’ Ah, for a little nearer acquaintance! 
Homer’s characters are worth it, and Ajax is one of the great- 
est, so disguised in his plainness. All is merged in “common 
habit.” Is it noticed that Ajax, throughout the Iliad, who 


1 This derangement would be the more possible, as there happens to be a prevalence of 
Menelaus and Antilochus in both passages. In reality the nearest approach to twice kill- 
ing is in the case of Schedius: killed in the fifteenth book, and in the seventeenth; in each 
case “leader of the Phocians”—compare Catalogue, II 517. But different fathers are given, 
and presumably the two are kinsmen, among whom the same name is likely to occur. If 
we count the number of names that belong to both Greek and Trojan, however, we will 
not trouble ourselves by the mere fact of recurrence. 
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does more single-handed execution probably than any other, 
never in a single instance boasts of any?—a few words in 
XIV., to which he is goaded in mere retort, hardly making 
an exception, and perhaps, by error, even these belonging 
really to the other Ajax, whom they fit much better. If he 
boast at all, it is only in behalf of the Greeks. No speech of 
his ever reaches twenty lines; and his words are apt to be least 
heroic when he is most so. When the cloud of war is bursting 
on him in XVII., he tells Menelaus that now he is not so 
much concerned about the carcass of Patroclus, which is go- 
ing to the dogs, as about his own head, lest it get hurt, “and 
about thine,” he manages to add; but the teeth of the croco- 
dile will yield their prey, before he be forced from that life- 
less charge. Mahaffy cannot away with Diomede ignoring 
the “much finer horses” of Rhesus for those of Aeneas, in the 
Games; yet the former, splendid and untried, were of mortal 
stock so far as appears, the others of immortal, and expressly 
declared to surpass all under the sun for swiftness.—The final 
count, of Zeus forgetting his promise for Achilles, as it stands 
is simply in wild contradiction with the facts of the Iliad; as 
already shown. 

A tendency of heroic fable seems to have been much over- 
looked in treatment of the Iliad: that by which the origin of 
familiar customs or inventions is referred to some particular 
occasion of the heroic time. There would be less puzzling 
why the wall, etc., should not be built till the tenth year of 
the war, with the apprehension, that this was expressly in- 
tended as the first appearance among the Greeks of such for- 
tifications, applied to a camp.* So with all the mathemati- 
cal and literary institutions unhomerically ascribed to Pala- 
medes; so with the organization by tribes, in the second book, 
which throws the Greek army into a new aspect, and gives 
occasion to that review by Priam in the third, as of a fresh 
object, such as the promiscuous mellays of the nine years did 
not so well admit. Compare the new impression of their 
oncoming thus arrayed, on the scout just before, II 800, etc. 


1ITX 552, has been taken as evidencing such a wall in earlier days; but it seems better 
understood of the town than the camp. 


9 
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This tendency in itself has little to do with the unity ques- 
tion; but the way it is worked in the Iliad has a good deal; 
the poem is nucleated about it in large degree, and the desir- 
able national emphasis added to the brief period of its action. 
Indeed, this idea of the New-Model seems to be one of the 
master keys of the Iliad, so far as regards what may be called 
its public aspect; for it has a public or general and a private 
or personal aspect, as may be distinguished in nearly all the 
full-grown plays of Shakespeare. These of course in each case 
are bound together, by the genius which constitutes the 
world-poet. The beginnings of great wars repeat the man- 
ners of previous wars; their progress brings on the new man- 
ner and era, under the high stimulus of the work. The ques- 
tion why the new thing was not done before, is as relevant 
as why the world was not created before. The Grecian army, 
floundering loosely on in old methods through the nine years, 
at last has fallen into peril of disruption and chaos by the 
quarrel of the chiefs. This drives the counsellors to their 
trumps; and the most experienced of them bethinks at last 
what an improvement would arise from better organization, 
by tribal zeal and emulation; which is strangely overpassed 
by Lang as “an apparently idle counsel.” It is developed in 
few words; but the heroes are to stand out thenceforth as 
they had not before (II 365-6), and all the sequel hangs 
upon it. Note the close connection of this new order with 
Book I, in the speeches of Nestor and Agamemnon; the fresh 
confidence, of now carrying everything with a rush; the re- 
lentless purpose of Zeus (419-20), immovably adhering to the 
resolution he is so often charged with forgetting; then the 
glorious blaze of similes, unequaled in the Iliad or in litera- 
ture, which Mahaffy thinks a tedious conglomeration of vari- 
ants—where each has its act, the fire for the ardor of the 
regenerated host, the birds for their mass of sound and mo- 
tion, the insects for their myriad number, last and crown- 
ingly the parted herds for their new array. This affords the 
precise and peculiar space for the Catalogue; which Bunbury 


1 Note the tumultuous behavior of the army at its first appearance, II 95, etc., “almost 
no better than so many Trojans’; its ordered silence afterward, III 8, IV 429-31. 
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of the excellent “Ancient Geography” concludes must be at 
least very ancient, on account of its “close agreement with 
subsequent notices in the Iliad,” and which Mahaffy takes up 
as “inconsistent in many details with the subsequent books,” 
most especially it would appear in Ajax Telamon being 
“strangely underrated’; the Catalogue, whose business cer- 
tainly is not in general to distribute merit, going twice out 
of the way (528-9, 768), to bear most exalted tributes to this 
hero; there was an ancient tradition, that the passage where 
he is introduced in his proper order, was mutilated. The 
panorama of III, and the marshaled onset of IV, now in- 
tense in their contrast with the unmodeled Trojans, carry on 
the scheme. When after a day of heavy surging to and fro, 
parted at night on unexpectedly equal terms according to 
the design of Zeus, the Greeks now finding what their strug- 
gle is still to be, again put forth their quickened faculty, with 
new model of camp as before of army; wall and trench, with 
their towers and pales, are then devised. Again the account 
is brief, as if these were not exactly matters for minstrelsy; 
but there seems no reason to doubt of its pregnant relation 
with the whole. 

Matter against unity is found in the quiescence of the whole 
Achilles interest, between the quarrel and the reappearance. 
In exactly this relation are some of the finest evidences of 
unity. The child can feel how Achilles is enhanced by the 
long withdrawal—long in art, by the drawing out of the few 
days—and thence the rise above all the other heroes, who 
have been raised so high; but a subtle touch is the ever-recur- 
ring mention, on one occasion of reference or another, now 
by actors and now by author, of the absent hero. Not one 
of the books as we have them, from the second on, fails of 
such a mention—only the little third, shortest of those within 
that period, not expressing his name, but making him more 
conspicuous by his absence, among the marshaled chiefs. 
The reader in his chair may wonder why he is not missed in 
that review; but those in immediate sense of a huge exciting 
movement, especially a tremendous approach, are otherwise 
affected. What is there, occupies them; what is wanting, 
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may occur afterward. Helen missing her own brothers is an- 
other matter. Certainly the absence is not accidental, and it 
would not exist if the scene did not belong in this place. 

Was there a great poet for the Iliad, or not? None seem 
to deny that the work is great; and throughout it there is a 
particular manner of greatness, as individual as the serene 
harmony of Sophocles or the ocean-roll of Aeschylus. That 
is, if we may attempt to specify, the primary conception and 
presentation of subject always on the scale of greatness, 
thence descending into particulars, with the atmosphere of 
greatness fresh about them. The wrath is first presented in 
all its pomp of consequence, in its relation to greatest things; 
then follows the story of it, through whose pettiness of chafe 
and greed the beams of this high interest shoot, as from a sky. 
The battle, always mightiest goal of general human interest, 
is adjourned and enhanced to the fourth book, with an art 
which would be miraculous if it were accidental—especially 
is the third book a study in connection of design—and when 
at last it bursts, the cumulation of effect is beyond all parallel. 
Details are caught up in it, and follow as they may. So with 
each new ushering-in; the appearance of each fresh hero in the 
struggle, the going forth of Patroclus, the reappearance of 
Achilles, the final combat with Hector, his burial; each is in- 
troduced by its largest bearings, and this effect is used to 
penetrate and leaven a whole, of which indeed the parts would 
be often tedious. An art of recurrence to these mainsprings 
is very noticeable. 

What is the origin of that whole? A reasonable conjec- 
ture of “how the Iliad came to exist,’ may seem to arise of 
itself. Perhaps the leading thing that strikes the reader as he 
begins to arrive at Homer for himself, and leave behind the 
terms in which his second-hand knowledge has been cast—- 
the “oldest,” the “simplest,” the “primitive,” etc., as of some 
first attempt at poetry—the chief discovery he makes on his 
own account is likely to be, that Homer is a culmination, not 
a beginning. The metrical development, the habituation of 
phrase, the cultured metaphors, the whole organism of ex- 
pression, the thought when at last the thought comes ade- 
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quately out, the assumption of the hearer’s acquaintance with 
so much that has gone before, attest undoubtably a body of 
literature preceding; a gradual evolution of song, the con- 
summation of which alone remains to us: a disjected mass, 
the raw material of Homer, the character and conditions of 
which may very fairly answer to the conceptions of the sepa- 
ratists. The only question is, whether such material reached 
the shape of such a whole through the genius of a supreme 
poet which would precisely fit the result, or through fortui- 
tous concourse and agglomeration, ages long, among a people 
bright indeed, but not one of them a supreme genius. When 
this kind of production has reached its fulness, one is likely 
to arise who embodies all its “form and pressure” in himself. 
From the very completeness of his faculty, he might naturally 
be imagined as not finding his special task at once; but look- 
ing wistfully on success already achieved, “desiring this man’s 
art, and that man’s scope,” and doubting, like Chaucer, if he 
had not come to the autumn and aftermath of poesy, the 
main harvest being past. After some such emptying season, 
all at once perhaps, in one of those moments which do not 
belong to time but eternity, the conception comes, of a work 
which should embody whole relations; a full mirror of man’s 
estate, with its interactions and progressions, in focal inten- 
sity, on an adequate scene. In that instant, the Epic is born 
in the world; as perhaps at another such, ideal sculpture was, 
in the mind of Phidias. Before that, no such thing, except in 
crude abortion; after that, a possession forever. All the dis- 
tinctiveness of the Iliad flows from such a spring. All its 
problems here find their solution: the effect of unity with the 
flaws of that unity, the possibility of such different views, with 
the eternal freshness of the effect and the problem, rise from 
this condition, that we have here the Epic in its act of 
nascency—the not-being and the being of it, both at one 
in that synthetic becoming. The vision that can see both will 
naturally not defer to that which can see only one. The 
actual discrepancies, the flaws of unity or consistency, are 
as apparent to the unionist as the separatist; more important 
matters are apparent to the former which seem hidden from 
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the latter. Analogies from later classics are neglected by 
separatists, presumably on the ground that literary individu- 
alities are specialized and known in these more advanced con- 
ditions; but the essential point of our present view is that we 
come upon Literature first arriving at a transcendent indi- 
viduality, with all the conditions of that peculiar moment. 
Analogies extend both ways equally, and equal field is offered 
toall. We thus approach the significant result, that Person- 
ality, not the absence of it, is the more comprehensive prin- 
ciple. 

The monstrosity would be, if an order of work, thus arising 
for the first time in the world, should present the practiced 
literary conformity of an Aeneid,a Lusiad, or a Paradise Lost; 
though heathen gods are tumbled together with Christian in 
one, and Venus appears as evening and as morning star the 
same night in the other, without rupture of the poem. It is 
reasonably certain that the Iliad would not be a studied plot 
from beginning to end beforehand, as on models already 
existing; new parts would grow on the main stem, as by recur- 
rence of the original creative impulse; these would not per- 
fectly evolve from the first conception, but would coalesce 
with it. Assuredly it is not to be presumed that such would 
arise in the order of final arrangement; but incalculably, at 
lawless intervals of time, with discrepancies of style and fact 
accordingly; arranged, if ever completely arranged by the 
author, somewhat as supposed to have been done by the 
anonymous genius of Greek literature. The very idea of the 
Wrath itself, when seen in all its “moments,” reaching to its 
term in the burial of Hector, might well be the birth of the 
Epic; but the act of birth could not end there; in the very 

1A spacious oversight appears, in regard to the fact just traced, that the Homeric poems 
express a maturity, not an origin; whence they come with exact propriety into such com- 

arisons. By this oversight we get able archzology, the taste of the age, but not criticism. 

enan, in perhaps the last of his works (Israel, livre 7, chap. 9), has a curious observation 
on our theme. He gives thanks that the Hebrews were such poor compilers, so that pre- 
cious documents descend to us from remote antiquity unchanged, and all come forth to view 
with a little washing and unplastering. The Greeks were so full of taste and elegance that 
their literary antiquities became speedily unrecognizable. Their Iliad and Odyssey were 
in like manner assemblages of earlier materials; but, geniuses even in compilation, their 
work was done so cleverly that the junctures hardly ever appear. It does not occur to the 
fine-fingering essayist that he is giving a perfect description of a great master’s work, of 
Shakespeare’s, Vergil’s, Goethe’s, onhis materials, and no description at all of anything that 
was ever known to be done without one. The Renanese translated into plain, will read 


The wonderful Greeks have made an Iliad and Odyssey which give every indication o 
being single works. 
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necessity of a full action, to the measure of the “myriad woes” 
and the proportion of the whole, many a story, episode and 
reminiscence must appear; and these would not move steadily 
to one end like a Macbeth, but would hang about that central 
stem in delightful tantalizing richness, ever provoking and 
never satisfying curiosity as to the consciousness of construc- 
tion on the author’s part. The “expansions” of the original 
fable, such a favorite of modern conjecture, are probable 
enough, but by far most probable as expansions in the teem- 
ing brain of the author. He might often be perplexed to his 
fill in adjusting them. The long congested hours of the 
crisis day from XI to XVIII,’ with the pouring torrent of 
their matter, the rich increase of event and character in the 
abeyance period from III to X, seem to witness never-ending 
jets in this after-birth of inspiration. These excrescent mem- 
bers are essential in the largest consideration of the whole, 
incidental and free-living in themselves, enchanting us with 
their own vital breath, with their want, not of skill, but of the 
ripened fruits of skill. The abundance of resource, requiring 
prodigality of manifestation, takes effect in a profusion of 
utterance, often running toward garrulity. All the memory 
of Nestor is present with him; how brief is all the talk of 
Nestor, relatively! By the same delight in life and relation 
as warrior after warrior, though but once appearing, yet is 
introduced to us by his family antecedents, so every aspect of 
the tale is enriched with belongings. Over and above all that 
can be said of each thing itself, similes and figures must 
abound, meeting every suggestion from it; favorite subjects of 
illustration constantly recurring, yet with how little mere 
iteration in these. He would surely give us a catalogue of 
ships and heroes, for the sheer enjoyment of it, whatever diffi- 
culties we may find with the one we have. This redundance of 
power would no more save the whole from inconsistencies 
than Shakespeare from anachronisms; it would be rather the 
condition of them. But many of the incidental mentions that 


1 Note that with all the preternatural lengthening of the day, its whole extent is disposed 
of in a few lines, without particular action; the forenoon, XI 84, etc., the afternoon, XVI 777, 
etc. Strong evidence of later crowding in—by the author infinitely rather than by any 
other. Even so, of all days, it sets prematurely, X VIII 239-40. 
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have been most questioned seem particularly well to fit the 
place of Homer. The Amazons of later authorities took part 
in the Trojan war; in Homer they are pushed further back, 
known to the ancestry of a hero or to the youth of an old 
man. For so it is with all avravepar; they belong not to 
present conditions, but to remote, in time or place or stage. 
The appearance of Dionysus in the sixth book and elsewhere, 
scarcely distinguishable as a god except by statement of the 
fact, and at forlorn disadvantage in competition with a mortal, 
rudimentary in his deity as the Vishnu of the Vedas, bears 
just such a relation with the mighty inspirer of Aeschylus and 
self-avenger of Euripides as the lapse of time and period of 
development would require. 

Interpolation, except of narrow special passages, or where 
mere variation of memory and supply of its lapse might pass 
into that, would much more naturally belong to the antece- 
dents than the consequences of the work. A good deal 
already written might be used, as in the historical plays of 
Shakespeare, and divers faults of structure might result. But 
the whole being once fairly completed, not in a day or at one 
point of view, but with many fresh holds taken and many 
new throes of invention, the time for material change by the 
author or another would rapidly pass by. This may be one 
of the chief points on which the pyramid of separatist criti- 
cism has been standing—no doubt the cause of its extraor- 
dinary instability and tendency to lean in every possible direc- 
tion—needing to be reversed. The alien portions of Homeric 
work should be referred much rather to preceding than to 
subsequent growth. “Very few passages of the Iliad,” says 
Grote, “are completely separable”; but it might be very pos- 
sible that some of variant rhythm or ruder structure were 
earlier pieces adopted, Shakespeare fashion, into the grand 
whole. The Catalogue might have been warmed and nour- 
ished up from some old set of mnemonic verses; the Nekyia 
of the 24th Odyssey might have been based on some older 
legend of the suitors; while such lines as 106-8, and many 
another passage of the episode, could hardly have been from 
any other hand than that of the Master. 

(To be concluded in the September number.) 





EDWARD LIVINGSTON 


By Cuartes H. Peck 


Author of The Jacksonian Epoch 


You will be numbered among the men of this age who have 
deserved most and best of mankind.—Victor Hueco. 


HE greatest benefactors of the race are too often the least 
remembered by posterity. Modern civilization is like the 
coral-reef—the fabric of countless and forgotten lives. En- 
lightened liberty and social progress are primarily due to the 
men who conceive in the closet the principles that statesmen 
embody in legislation. Every advance in social conditions 
soon appears to be such a natural right that we are prone to 
ignore the benignity, intellect and labors of those who en- 
countered all but insurmountable impediments to the intro- 
duction of new and larger ideas for the betterment of their 
fellow-men. To Edward Livingston the world owes much; 
yet he has almost receded from memory. The resultant of 
his benevolent purpose and original thought has merged into 
the elementary truths now universally recognized as entering 
into the foundations of civilized government. Inasmuch as 
he occupied high public stations history is forced to take some 
notice of him; but it is only brief and casual. Some clyclo- 
pedias omit his name, while others that sketch the meagre 
outlines of his career give little indication of his great con- 
tribution to the rational impulse of the present age. It may 
be useful to recall the nature and quality of his services in the 
cause of humanity. 

During the latter part of the history of New York as a col- 
ony and the early part of its history as a State, the Van Renn- 
selaer, Van Cortlandt, Schuyler and Livingston families ex- 
erted a great, if not predominant, influence on public affairs. 
This arose chiefly from their landed wealth and the sustained 
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ability of their descendants; and their position, similar in 
foundation and character, was strongly fortified by intermar- 
riage. To be allied, therefore, with these influential patrons 
was*in itself almost a sure passport to power. The Living- 
stons were an uncommonly prolific race and thus absorbed no 
small share of the official honors. 

The founder of this family was Robert L., a scion of dis- 
tinguished Scottish descent. He emigrated to America in 
early life and at once proceeded to Albany, which was then a 
frontier town. That he possessed unusual talents, acumen 
and energy is manifest from his successful career. Shortly 
after his arrival at Albany he was made secretary of the board 
of commissioners that governed the region; and subsequently 
he and his brother-in-law, Pieter Schuyler, received from 
Governor Dougan the charter of the city. His thrift and 
foresight were soon displayed by his acquisitions. In 1686 he 
purchased from the Indians a tract of land containing 160,000 
acres, a few miles south of the present city of Kingston, 
on the eastern shore of the Hudson. The consideration was 
300 guilders in Zewant and a curious variety of articles for the 
use of the natives—guns and ammunition, axes, awls, knives, 
nails, looking-glasses, kettles of iron and of tin, blankets, 
coats, paint, bottles, pipes, tobacco, rum and beer. This pur- 
chase was confirmed and he received a patent for the ter- 
ritory, which was styled the “Lordship and Manor of Liv- 
ingston.” The tenure was virtually feudal in its nature and 
was one of the number that long afterward gave rise to the 
anti-rent troubles which culminated in a new constitution, 
making all estates in land allodial. 

Livingston made two voyages to Europe. On the first he 
was shipwrecked off the coast of Portugal. On the second 
the vessel in which he sailed was captured by a French priva- 
teer and he was subjected to severe treatment. Nor was his 
course at home without vicissitudes. Once his political ad- 
versaries gained the upper hand and caused the confiscation 
of his estates; but such were his resources and skill that he 
succeeded in effecting the restoration of his title by a royal 
reversal. In 1692 he built the Manor House that long re- 
mained a monument to his vigorous personality. From 1711 
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to 1726 he was a member of the General Assembly. It was 
his influence that procured for the famous Captain Kidd his 
commission to subdue the pirates, of which he soon became 
the chief. Livingston died in 1728 at the age of seventy-four, 
leaving nine children. 

Edward was the grandson of Robert, who was Robert L.’s 
second son. He was born at Clermont, Columbia County, in 
1764. His father was a lawyer and judge highly esteemed 
in his day. His mother possessed exceptional intelligence 
and a lofty character. She was a Beekman and the grand- 
daughter of Robert L. Edward’s youth was passed during 
the stormy years of the Revolution. One of his brothers, 
Robert R., was a member of the Colonial Congress that 
adopted the Declaration of Independence. His subsequent 
career was equally distinguished. He served as Minister to 
France under Jefferson and for many years as Chancellor of 
New York. Edward’s sister, Janet, married Richard Mont- 
gomery, who won distinction in the Revolutionary army. 

Edward began his schooling at Albany, but was soon trans- 
ferred to Esopus, as Kingston was then called, at that time 
the temporary capital of the State. It was there, in front of 
the courthouse, that he heard the Declaration of Independ- 
ence proclaimed from the head of a barrel by the secretary of 
the State convention. A year later this part of the State 
experienced the calamities of war through the unsuccessful 
operations of Sir Henry Clinton to effect a junction with Bur- 
goyne. The country about Esopus was harried, and the 
town itself was burned but two days before Burgoyne’s sur- 
render to Gates, the Governor, legislature and people fleeing 
to Harley. Edward’s home was likewise given to the torch 
after his mother, now a widow, had secreted part of the fur- 
niture and removed the rest. Despite these exciting inter- 
ruptions, he completed his preparation for college and en- 
tered as a junior at Nassau Hall, Princeton, in 1779. For 
several years, until the battle of Trenton, the buildings had 
been occupied by Cornwallis. It is perhaps a sufficient com- 
mentary on this part of Livingston’s education to say that he 


graduated in 1781 at the age of nineteen, one of a class of 
five. 
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He at once began the study of law and continued it until he 
was admitted to the bar, in New York City, in January, 1785. 
At that period American law was in its infancy. No judicial 
decisions had been reported and there were no treatises of 
American authorship. The student was therefore obliged to 
glean as best he could from the antique legal lore of Great 
Britain, much of which could have no possible application to 
the new conditions which the Revolution had wrought in 
America. Thus a wide and virgin field was opened to logical 
reasoning from the principles of natural justice. Not con- 
tent with the limited resources of the British law, young Liv- 
ingston perfected his knowledge of the Latin tongue and took 
up those studies of the Code, the Institutes, the Pandects and 
the Novels of Justinian which he afterward turned to conspic- 
uous account. His general reading was equally thorough 
and advantageous. His fine breeding, amiable disposition and 
rare culture rendered him entirely worthy of the social posi- 
tion that his name and family connections afforded him. 
Indeed, he was quite as sedulous in cultivating the social 
graces as in acquiring his more solid attainments; and by his 
scrupulous attention to dress and deportment he gained the 
sobriquet of “Beau Ned.” His genuine merits, however, 
won for him the cordial esteem of many able personages 
whose acquaintance he was able to make, often in his own 
home, where his mother presided with the attraction of a 
grande dame. Among them was Lafayette, with whom he 
corresponded for many years. 

In 1785 the city of New York gave little promise of what 
it has since become. The population scarcely exceeded 50,- 
000. Above Vesey street Broadway was unpaved. Cham- 
bers street was still in the suburbs. What is now Canal street 
was a flowing creek. The fashionable quarter fronted the 
Battery, which was the popular promenade. The city pos- 
sessed but one bank; and it was not until the following year 
that the first directory, a scant volume of eighty-two pages, 
was published. Communication with Albany was by sloop 
navigation, for there was as yet no regular stage-coach line. 
Public whipping for certain offenses was still authorized by 
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law, but the penalty had fallen into such disuse that somewhat 
later Recorder Varick incurred much odium by enforcing it. 

Livingston at once entered upon the practice of his profes- 
sion. The bar numbered about forty; but among them were 
some of the ablest men in the country. The leaders were 
Hamilton and Burr. The courts were held in a building at 
the corner of Wall and Nassau streets, on the site now occu- 
pied by the Sub-Treasury. The period was peculiarly fruitful 
of litigation, in consequence of the numerous and perplexing 
questions that arose from the war. Livingston made rapid 
progress, and in politics as well as at the bar. In 1794, at the 
age of thirty, he was elected to Congress to represent the city 
of New York, which sent but one member; the State sent but 
ten. There was little or no organization of the rank and file. 
Party conventions had not been devised. Nominations were 
made by the informal gathering of the friends of the candi- 
dates at the taverns and coffee-houses they frequented. It 
was in this way that Livingston was proposed. 

He served three terms, until 1800, despite Hamilton’s 
efforts to defeat his re-election, and acted with Madison and 
Gallatin in opposition to the administrations of Washington 
and Adams on political questions. Like all the anti-Federal- 
ists, who had now begun to accept Jefferson’s leadership, he 
was strongly opposed to Jay’s treaty with Great Britain, 
which caused so much debate and acrimony in and out of 
Congress. The opposition was carried to the extreme. The 
President called for an appropriation of $90,000 to carry cer- 
tain provisions of the treaty into effect. Livingston intro- 
duced a resolution requesting that the instructions, corre- 
spondence and documents relating to the treaty be laid before 
the House. A vigorous debate ensued. The resolution was 
adopted; but Washington refused to comply, for the reason 
that it would be injudicious at that time to make the negotia- 
tions public. The House, however, adopted resolutions 
asserting its right to the information, but by a small majority 
voted the appropriation. Together with Andrew Jackson 
and a few others, Livingston voted against the address to 
Washington at the close of his presidency, because they re- 
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garded it as a fulsome eulogy and a stigma upon their own 
party. 

Obeying the Republican sentiment of the period, which was 
strongly averse to a navy, Livingston opposed the creation 
of the Navy Department in 1798, naval affairs having been 
previously under the jurisdiction of the War Department. 
It was urged that the old mode was more economical and that 
there was no necessity to increase the navy. And it was not 
until after the remarkable exploits of our meagre navy in 
the War of 1812 that this arm of our national defense won 
its way into popular favor. Livingston, of course, was espe- 
cially ardent in opposing the notorious Alien and Sedition 
laws. His speech against those ill-advised measures, which 
completed the downfall of the Federalists, was one of the 
ablest delivered; it gave him an eminent position in his party. 
He also took a conspicuous part in the affair of Johnathan 
Robbins, one of those topics which cause much political ex- 
citement for a short time, but are without great historical 
importance. One Nash, alias Robbins, had committed mur- 
der on board a British frigate on the high seas. He escaped 
to this country, but was arrested and indicted by a Federal 
court in South Carolina. Pending his trial, the British Gov- 
ernment demanded his extradition. At the request of the 
Administration the court complied with the demand. Rob- 
bins was sent to England, where he was tried and convicted. 
He asserted that he was an American citizen and that he had 
been impressed into the British service. This claim, though 
he was undoubtedly a native of Ireland and had not been na- 
turalized here, was sufficient to excite the Republican press 
to the most rabid criticism of the Administration for its 
alleged interference with the judiciary. Already the feeling 
against Great Britain was intense, and the unpopularity of 
the Administration had about reached its culmination; hence 
the inflammatory zeal of the Republicans in denouncing the 
extradition of Robbins. Livingston, as the Republican leader 
in the House, introduced resolutions condemning that action, 
and he presented the strongest case possible under the cir- 
cumstances in support of their adoption. But he encoun- 
tered the invulnerable logic of John Marshall, who afterward 
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became the great Chief Justice. The resolutions were de- 
feated. 

Notwithstanding Washington’s august authority and tow- 
ering strength with the people, he was assailed as few of our 
Presidents ever have been; but though he leaned toward the 
Federalist doctrines, he was undoubtedly the least influenced 
by partisanship of any man in public life. The measure of 
his honor and ambition was full; he desired nothing so much 
as the enduring good of his country and his own retirement 
from the political arena, where the contentions and practices 
of the politicians were alien to his habit of mind. As soon, 
therefore, as his withdrawal was definitely announced, the 
inevitable elements of party division manifested themselves, 
and during the administration of John Adams they developed 
into warring forces. The chief beneficiary of the Republican 
movement was Jefferson, whose position and political genius 
made him the natural leader. Yet his success was attained 
through the powerful aid of such adherents as Livingston, 
who possessed immediate popular support as well as great 
ability. 

While Livingston’s course in Congress savored more of 
politics than of statesmanship, because of the high-wrought 
political temper of the period, he was not unmindful of the 
much broader subject that was to supply his chief distinction. 
Soon after he entered the House he was instrumental in pro- 
curing legislation designed for the protection of American 
seamen, who were in constant peril of British impressment; 
and he had already turned his attention to the policy of miti- 
gating the almost barbaric rigors of the penal laws. His first 
direct effort in that behalf was to move for the appointment 
of a committee to investigate and report as to whether milder 
penalties for certain crimes should not be substituted for the 
infamous and capital punishments that were inflicted. Such 
a committee was appointed, and of course he was made its 
chairman. In prosecuting his inquiries he introduced a reso- 
lution calling on the President for detailed information touch- 
ing the trials and convictions under the existing laws. The 
resolution was adopted, but for some reason the information 
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was not furnished, and for the want of it, apparently, the com- 
mittee made no report. A year later he renewed his efforts 
in the same direction, but with no better result. The political 
excitement that prevailed during the latter part of Adams’s 
term excluded the consideration of such an humanitarian 
subject as the philosophical revision of the penal system. In 
the extraordinary contest between Jefferson and Burr for the 
presidency in 1800 Livingston was one of the six members 
of the New York delegation in the House that supported 
Jefferson; they constituted a majority and thus prevented 
Burr from receiving the vote of the State. Livingston then 
retired from Congress, and immediately after Jefferson’s in- 
auguration he was commissioned as attorney for the United 
States for the district of New York. In August of the same 
year he was chosen Mayor of the city by the Council of Ap- 
pointment, which then bestowed the principal State and 
municipal offices. And such were the political customs of 
the period that no criticism was occasioned by the holding of 
two important offices by the same individual. 

At that time the mayoralty of New York was a position of 
great honor and emolument. Congress had not as yet fully 
assumed its functions as the most important factor in the 
scheme of our institutions; the executive department was 
paramount and virtually dictated the policy of legislation. 
In every State there were numerous offices more highly 
esteemed than a seat in the House of Representatives; nor 
was a seat in the Senate of much greater consequence. For 
many years it was not uncommon for a Senator to resign his 
place to become Governor of a State. In 1803 DeWitt Clin- 
ton resigned his senatorship to succeed Livingston as Mayor. 

The duties of the Mayor were complex and various. Not 
only did he preside over the deliberations of the Common 
Council and supervise the administrative departments, .but he 
was the chief judge of a local court of record having both civil 
and criminal jurisdiction. Besides this, his social obligations 
were not trifling; he was expected to represent the city in his 
hospitality to the distinguished personages who visited the 
city, and his engagements of this kind were not a few. His 
pecuniary compensation, however, was very handsome for 
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that day, as it was derived from fees and perquisites from 
various sources. 

During Livingston’s service he resided at No. 1 Broad- 
way, overlooking the Battery. The great trees that still 
remain in the park were planted by his direction. The pres- 
ent City Hall was begun in his administration and was long 
regarded as one of the finest structures of its kind. While 
performing his judicial duties he reformed and systematized 
the rules of procedure in his court and reported a volume of 
its decisions. Up to that time no cases except those of the 
United States Supreme Court had been regularly reported; 
indeed, but one volume (Coleman’s Cases) of the decisions of 
the State courts had been published. Meanwhile, Livingston 
devoted much attention to various philanthropic schemes. 
He still had under consideration the subject of ameliorating 
punishments. He proposed an elaborate plan of providing 
municipal workshops for the benefit of the unemployed and 
the education of the young to mechanical trades. His plan 
closely resembles that which is now in successful operation 
in several cities of Scotland and England; but it was not re- 
ceived with favor. ‘ 

In the summer of 1803 the city was visited with a plague of 
yellow fever of unusual severity; for, in the early part of the 
century such outbreaks were of frequent occurrence. There 
was no efficient system of quarantine, and, in fact, the whole 
modern science of hygiene was in embryo. With self-sacri- 
ficing zeal Livingston enlisted his services in aid of the fever- 
stricken people. At length he contracted the disease. It is 
slight but significant evidence of his generosity to the sick 
before he was prostrated that he had given away every bottle 
of wine in his well-stocked cellars, Madeira especially, the 
most popular wine of the day, being much used in the treat- 
ment of yellow-fever patients. His illness, however, was of 
slight moment as compared with the crushing calamity that 
overtook him before he had fully recovered. 

As District Attorney he received considerable sums 
through the collection of Custom-house bonds. He gave little 


attention to this phasé of his official duty, but entrusted it to 
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a confidential clerk, who misappropriated a large part of the 
funds. The situation which thus confronted him was almost 
appalling. Not only was it a fearful affliction to his high 
sense of honor, but it rendered him worse than bankrupt. 
He did not hesitate upon a course of action. He forthwith 
confessed judgment for $100,000 to cover the sum that the 
adjustment of his accounts would show to be due. That sum 
was afterwards fixed at $43,666.21. He also conveyed all his 
property to a trustee to apply the proceeds to the payment of 
the debt. He then resigned both his offices. In after years 
the epithet “defaulter’’ was often applied to him; but there is 
no question that his only offense was in reposing too much 
confidence in a subordinate. Nor did his fellow-citizens en- 
tertain the slightest doubt of his personal honor. Neverthe- 
less, the blow was a cruel one; and he at once determined to 
recover his lost ground amid new scenes and wider oppor- 
tunities. The great achievement of Jefferson’s presidency 
opened the way. 

The treaty by which Napoleon ceded the Louisiana terri- 
tory to the United States was concluded in April of that 
same year. It so chanced that the negotiations on behalf of 
this country were conducted by Livingston’s eldest brother, 
who was then Minister to France. Under these circum- 
stances he was furnished with a double incentive for studying 
the possibilities of the new acquisition, particularly the city 
of New Orleans, as a new field for his own exertions. He 
was an accomplished linguist and was familiar with the sys- 
tem of law which had long prevailed in Louisiana. His 
mother, wife and one child had recently died; hence the only 
ties to bind him to New York were his two remaining chil- 
dren, one five and the other nine years of age. He perceived 
the great commercial advantages of the geographical situa- 
tion of New Orleans and a speedier prospect of recovering his 
losses and acquiring a competency than would be possible by 
practicing his profession in New York. He therefore en- 
trusted his children to the care of a brother, and with $100 
in gold and a letter of credit for $1000 he sailed for New 
Orleans. 
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He reached the city early in February, 1804, and rapidly 
obtained an extensive practice. The population numbered 
little more than 8000, one-half being negroes and mulattoes. 
Nearly 3000 were slaves. The majority of the whites were 
creoles—that is, of French and Spanish extraction. The bet- 
ter class of society possessed a high degree of refinement. 
Ready money was far from plentiful, but the foundations of 
wealth existed in abundance. Choice lands were cheap, and 
the great promise of the city’s future was already recruiting 
the population. The planting interests were certain to 
develop rapidly. A growing commercial city is usually pro- 
lific of litigation, and New Orleans was no exception. The 
lawyers who were early on the ground profited largely. Their 
fees were paid mainly in real estate, which was destined to rise 
in value. It was by this means that Livingston sought to 
retrieve his misfortunes. 

He was peculiarly qualified to take advantage of the extra- 
ordinary legal situation that existed. The territory, having 
been a province of both Spain and France, its system of juris- 
prudence was a compound of the Spanish, French and the 
civil law. When, therefore, the country was annexed to the 
United States the new and strange elements of constitutional 
and the common law were introduced. Some method of 
harmonizing the diverse systems was indispensable, and the 
bar was divided in its opinions. A convention was held to 
determine the question. Livingston argued wisely and with 
convincing ability that the existing conditions should be dis- 
turbed as little as possible; but that inasmuch as Louisiana 
was now a part of the United States and thus subject to the 
Federal Constitution, trial by jury, which was unknown to the 
civil law and the systems derived from it, must of necessity 
be instituted, and that appellate procedure in the Federal 
courts must conform to the established mode. He therefore 
recommended a revision and simplification of the existing 
practice. His views were acceded to, and he was commis- 
sioned to perform the duty. He did so promptly and with 
skill and success that might well be emulated by the modern 
revisers of our statutes. The result was an Act passed in 
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April, 1805, containing but twenty-two sections, which cov- 
ered the subject so effectually that for years the Act served 
every purpose of a code of procedure. 

One of the chief inconveniences of practice was due to the 
foreign elements of the population. The records, pleadings 
and process of the courts were in the English language; but 
it was usual to translate them into French, Spanish or Ger- 
man, and not infrequently it was necessary to translate them 
into all three tongues. It was the custom in jury cases to 
retain two counsel on a side, one speaking English and the 
other French or Spanish, according to the vernacular of the 
jurymen. Thus Livingston became as familiar with those 
languages as with his own and mastered their literatures as” 
well. No man was better versed than he in the writings of 
the publicists, and he had few superiors in America as a belles 
lettres scholar. Not long after he settled in New Orleans 
he married Louise Moreau de Lassy, whose beauty and ac- 
complishments did perfect credit to the high social stations 
in which she was placed by Livingston’s official preferment. 
She was the sister of Auguste d’Avezac, who was prominent 
in his day as a literateur and politician. Mrs. Livingston 
received her first instruction in English from her husband. 

Livingston’s progress was not without serious vexations. 
After the collapse of the Burr conspiracy, General Wilkin- 
son, the over-officious military commandant of Louisiana, 
undertook to involve Livingston. The charge against him 
was made on the pretext that Livingston had supplied funds 
to Dr. Bollman, one of Burr’s confederates. The facts were 
that before Livingston left New York a commercial firm of 
that city had obtained against him a judgment, which had 
been assigned to Burr. In consequence of this, Burr, 
through Bollman, drew on Livingston for $1500 in satisfac- 
tion of the claim. With some difficulty Livingston raised the 
money and honored the draft. When the truth of the trans- 
action was made public the affair was dropped. Had Wil- 
kinson displayed ordinary civility Livingston would have 
been spared the acute humiliation to which he was subjected. 
Jefferson, who was inveterately loath to yield his biased opin- 
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ions, did not entirely relinquish his suspicion that Livingston 
was implicated in Burr’s scheme. Despite Livingston’s de- 
cisive loyalty to him in 1800, Jefferson had not overcome the 
prejudice he formed through Livingston’s misfortune in the 
office of District Attorney, and he soon had an opportunity to 
manifest his disfavor in a material way. 

The mouth of the Mississippi is one of the marvels of Na- 
ture. Although the Delta through which it pours its furcated 
streams into the Gulf resembles those of the Amazon, the 
Nile, the Indus and the Ganges, its restless and variant chan- 
nel above the Delta was somewhat phenomenal. In many 
places the contiguous country is so low that the bed of the 
river is considerably above it. The mighty torrent that 
drains a large part of the continent is heavily laden with the 
soil of the regions through which it and its tributaries flow. 
Before the river was confined by levées and jetties erected 
along its shores the receding waters of the flood seasons left 
on either bank huge deposits, which changed more or less 
every year. As Louisiana became more settled and the mul- 
tiplying plantations exacted protection from the floods, the 
artificial barriers were instrumental in steadying the capri- 
cious channel; and similar methods employed for the security 
of New Orleans increased the tendency. In this manner the 
accretions in and near the city became permanent and conse- 
quently possessed great prospective value. 

Among Livingston’s clients was one Gravier, who had pur- 
chased in the regular way a large section of the alluvion just 
below the city, known as the Batture Ste. Marie. His posses- 
sion, however, was increasingly disturbed by people who 
treated the land as common property which they were en- 
titled to use for the deposit of wood and merchandise. Under 
Livingston’s advice Gravier instituted proceedings to secure 
unmolested possession. The suit was brought against the 
city as the chief intruder; and after two years of litigation it 
was decided in Gravier’s favor. Believing the title to the 
Batture to be valid and invulnerable, Livingston acquired one 
of the most eligible portions of the property and began to 
improve it. If his right had been acquiesced in his fortune 
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would soon have been made; but he encountered an obstacle 
that was as unforeseen as it proved to be baffling. 

His operations aroused a ferment of opposition. His 
laborers were driven off the ground by the angry populace, 
and his enterprise was brought before the grand jury as a 
public nuisance. At length Governor Claiborne was be- 
sought for military intervention. It was now maintained 
that the Batture was neither common property nor the prop- 
erty of the city, but belonged to the United States. An agree- 
ment was finally reached to lay the case before the general 
Government. That course was at once taken. Jefferson, 
biased against Livingston, gave the subject zealous attention 
and discussed it with his Cabinet. The Attorney-General 
examined the question and rendered a formal opinion in favor 
of the United States. The Secretary of War at once in- 
structed the commandant to employ military force, if neces- 
sary, to sustain the position of the Government. Livingston 
then resorted to the courts to protect his rights. The mar- 
shal was enjoined from interfering, but he ignored the injunc- 
tion. Livingston brought suit against him and later against 
Jefferson for heavy damages and to quiet the title. Thus 
began a bewildering maze of litigation that in its various 
phases continued for years. It became a cause celébre. Liv- 
ingston exhausted every resource in his efforts to induce Con- 
gress, session after session, to constitute a tribunal or an 
arbitration to try the question on its merits; but he was turned 
away unheeded. While Jefferson was in office his influence 
prevented any action by Congress. But Livingston tena- 
ciously maintained the struggle. At length public sentiment 
began to veer in his favor, and his litigation began to assume 
a promising aspect. Jefferson was then in retirement, and 
fearful that his hostile attitude might be popularly ascribed 
to sheer malevolence, he published an elaborate pamphlet to 
justify himself. It was a characteristic performance, display- 
ing his usual subtlety, research and disposition to ignore or 
pervert facts that did not fit his theory, while through it all 
lurks that malicious taint which infects his Anas; for Jeffer- 
son’s great genius was, unfortunately, tinctured with an ele- 
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ment of petty meanness. As might be expected, his legal 
argument was superficial and faulty, and sank into a sorry 
wreck under Livingston’s masterly reply, which drew praise 
from the ablest jurists in the country. 

This war of pamphlets took place just at the outbreak of the 
war with England. When Jackson appeared with his army 
in the Gulf region Livingston entered into communication 
with him. They had been warm friends when they were in 
Congress, hence it was very natural that they should now act 
in cordial co-operation. They maintained a constant corre- 
spondence, exchanging the fullest information touching 
their common object. While Jackson was yet at Mobile, in 
September, 1814, Livingston caused a public meeting to be 
held in New Orleans. He presided and introduced the reso- 
lutions that were adopted, declaring attachment to the Union 
and providing for the appointment of a committee of nine 
citizens to suggest means for the defense of the city. He was 
placed at the head of the committee and thus made the chief 
representative of the civic auxiliaries to Jackson’s army, which 
was soon on its march to the Mississippi. So thorough were 
the preparations that when Jackson entered the city at the 
head of his columns little was needed to perfect the defenses; 
and of much greater importance was the ardent loyalty of the 
people to the cause. 

Through the campaign Livingston was the General’s con- 
stant companion—his chief adviser, military secretary and 
spokesman; for Jackson’s few accomplishments did not ex- 
tend to any language but his own. However vivid and stir- 
ring his proclamations, it was Livingston’s practiced hand 
that perfected their form and phraseology and rendered them 
comprehensible to the people by means of translation; and it 
was in no small degree owing to his precise knowledge of the 
situation and his high standing in the city that brought into 
activity the resources which proved so helpful to the army in 
its victory over the British. The relations thus renewed be- 
tween Livingston and the General cemented their friendship 
and enabled them to act together in another grave national 
crisis. Livingston’s profound respect for Jackson’s character 
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led him at once to propose the General’s elevation to the 
presidency; and doubtless he was the first to advance the sug- 
gestion. 

During the next few years he was engaged in his profes- 
sional practice and his private affairs; yet what leisure he 
could find was devoted to study and reflection concerning 
the system of law which had been slowly developing in his 
mind since the period of his service in Congress. He was 
now prepared to begin the exposition of the most compre- 
hensive legal reform that had ever been proposed by any pub- 
licist or legislator. As a means to his initial step he was 
elected, in 1820, to the Lower House of the Louisiana Legis- 
lature. Soon afterward, at his instance, a commission of 
three members, of whom he was one, was appointed to codify 
the laws of the State relating to civil rights and remedies. 
This work was successfully completed, and in 1825 it was 
adopted. Meantime, his ulterior project—the revision and 
reformation of the entire criminal law of the State—was made 
known. It met with such approbation at that stage that in 
February, 1822, he was designated by a joint ballot of the 
Legislature to formulate a system. His great opportunity 
had come and in a most natural manner. 

His appointment, of course, was largely the result of the 
great influence he had acquired, and the outline of the scope 
and plan of the work was drawn by himself. He was then 
fifty-seven years of age, in the prime of his intellectual powers, 
with mature practical experience, and the master of all that 
his predecessors had accomplished in the field of codification 
and penalogy. The Roman, French, Russian, Prussian and 
Tuscan Codes had long been the subject of his analyti- 
cal studies. He was likewise familiar with the writings of 
Bacon, Montesquieu, Beccaria, Bentham and others of less 
conspicuous note on the science of law in its relation to 
criminal justice. 

Every codification of law which had thus far been estab- 
lished was modeled substantially after the compilations of 
Justinian, which was a very natural result of the conditions 
that existed on the Continent of Europe; but the elements of 
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the Roman state and the imperial concepts of public and pri- 
vate rights and duties were radically different from those 
which gradually developed under Anglo-Saxon institutions. 
It did not, therefore, involve material departures from the pre- 
vious systems for the continental powers to codify their laws. 
Monarchies that were practically absolute were necessarily 
more intent upon the preservation of the order of things 
which had already been long established than they were re- 
sponsive to the expanding needs of the mass of the people 
and of true nationdl progress. This obvious fact has always 
been and continues to be the most serious obstacle to 
the codification of the laws of those nations whose jurispru- 
dence rests fundamentally on the common law; and it is the 
chief pride of those nations that their constitutions and laws 
are designed to yield to the advancing conditions that popular 
liberty inevitably produces. Yet it must be admitted that the 
perennial, and for the most part needless, changes in the 
statutes made by ever-changing Legislatures is one of the 
most baffling evils of representative government. During 
recent years, for example, most of the States have adopted 
the Codes of procedure adopted in the State of New York 
through the tireless efforts of David Dudley Field, who emu- 
lated Livingston; but so numerous and bewildering have been 
the amendments that no small part of the time of the courts 
has been spent in determining the meaning and effect of the 
multifarious provisions. 

At the present day codifiers seldom aim at radical innova- 
tions; their. principal object is to simplify, condense and sym- 
metrically arrange existing enactments. Hence the reforms 
they advocate are mechanical rather than substantive. Liv- 
ingston, on the contrary, regarded his scheme of codification 
primarily as the vehicle of introducing reforms of the most 
comprehensive and important character. He sought to 
bring the administration of criminal justice into accord with 
the more humane and enlightened sentiment which had be- 
gun to dominate the thought of the world. It is this quality 
of his labors, and not the mere logical and artistic arrange- 
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ment of statutory provisions, that made him a pioneer of 
modern civilization and a benefactor of the race. 

No man of equal intellectual powers possessed his oppor- 
tunities of testing by practical observation and experience 
the merits and defects of the two great but diverse systems of 
jurisprudence and the degree in which both were affected by 
republican constitutions. His task—which was not an ideal 
theorizing, but designed to be adopted and enforced as legis- 
lation—was enormously complicated by the heterogeneous 
mass of old laws and new as well as thé offshoots of both 
basic systems. It is scarcely necessary to refer to the anti- 
quated barbarities which had been inherited from Spain and 
France. The penal law that prevailed in Great Britain and 
this country called for radical revision. Indeed, so uncon- 
sciously accustomed has the present generation become to 
the system of criminal penalties and the treatment of male- 
factors which now obtains, that it is hard to realize how truly 
barbaric the preceding system was. We are apt to be un- 
mindful of the civilizing and humanitarian inspiration that 
produced some of the most powerful works of Hugo, Reade, 


Bulwer and Dickens, all of whom were stimulated, directly or 
indirectly, by the insight and wisdom of Edward Livingston. 
A glimpse of the penal system that had been in vogue and 
an illustration of Livingston’s graphic and forceful style are 
supplied by the following passage from his general introduc- 
tion: 


The institution of the trial by jury, the rare infliction of torture, and in 
later instances the law of habeas corpus, gave a decided superiority to the 
penal law of England over that of its neighbors. The nation, unfortunately, 
mistook this superiority for perfection; and while they proudly looked 
down on the rest of Europe and reproached them with their tortures, their 
inquisitions and secret tribunals, they shut their eyes to the imperfections 
of their own code. Prisoners were denied the assistance of counsel; men 
were executed because they could not read; those who refused to answer 
were condemned to die under the most cruel torture. Executions for some 
serious crimes were attended with butchery that would disgust a savage. 
The life and honor of the accused were made to depend on the uncertain 
issue of a judicial combat. A wretched sophistry introduced the doctrine 
of corrupted blood. Heretics and witches were committed to the flames. , 

: 
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No proportion was preserved between crimes and punishments. The cut- 
ting of a twig and the assassination of a parent, breaking of a fish-pond and 
poisoning a whole family or murdering them in their sleep, all incurred the 
same penalties; and two hundred different actions, many of them not 
deserving the name of offenses, were punishable by death. This dreadful 
list was increased by the legislation of the judges, who declared acts 
which were not criminal under the letter of the law to be punishable by 
virtue of its spirit. The statute gave the text, and the tribunals ex- 
tended its provisions by the creation of constructive offenses. The vague, 
and sometimes unintelligible, language employed in the penal statutes, and 
the discordant opinions of elementary writers gave a color of necessity 
to this assumption of power; and the English nation have submitted to 
the legislation of their courts and seen their fellow-subjects hanged for 
constructive felonies, quartered for constructive treasons and roasted alive 
for constructive heresies, with a patience that would be astonishing even 
if their written laws had sanctioned the butchery. 


He proceeded with his work in the most thorough and 
methodical manner, collating all the available statistics and 
information from the several States and from Europe. But 
inasmuch as his entire plan was definitely fixed in his mind 
and his general preparation was quite complete, perhaps his 


most exacting labor was in the preparation of the introduc- 
tions and commentaries which accompanied the texts of the 
several codes he framed in regular form for enactment. At 
the very conclusion of his work a most untoward and dis- 
couraging accident befell him. 

Shortly after his appointment he was unanimously elected 
to the House of Representatives, where his legislative duties 
consumed most of his time; but all his spare hours were de- 
voted to his codes. Instead of returning to New Orleans he 
spent the annual recesses in New York amid his old associa- 
tions and where there were better facilities for his researches. 
Two years passed before his report was completed and en- 
grossed for the printer. He was engaged late at night on the 
fourteenth of February, 1824, comparing the original draft 
with the copy and finished the task. Soon after he retired he 
was awakened by an alarm of fire. He rushed to his study, 
where the fire was in progress, and found that both the draft 
and the copy were destroyed. Not a vestige of his work re- 
mained but some fifty pages that were in type and a few 
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rough notes. There has probably been no similar catastrophe 
so severe as his. The tradition that Sir Isaac Newton lost 
valuable manuscripts through the frolics of his dog Diamond, 
which upset a lighted candle among his papers, is disputed 
by grave authority. The burning of Porson’s transcription 
of the Codex Galeanus was easily remedied. Perhaps the 
closest parallel to Livingston’s loss is the destruction of the 
manuscript of the first volume of Carlyle’s French Revolution 
when in the possession of his friend Mill; but Carlyle’s volume 
represented but five months of labor, while Livingston’s work 
had not only taken two years, but contained a vast amount of 
technical detail not pertaining to a purely literary perform- 
ance. Nevertheless, he at once began the reproduction of his 
report and again completed it after the lapse of another two 
years. It occupies two large octavo volumes. 

The central idea of his scheme is that which now generally 
prevails, but which was then confined to a few enlightened 
thinkers—that penalties should be regarded chiefly as reme- 
dial rather than vindictive. He was strenuous in advocating 
the abolition of capital punishment. One of his arguments 
should be quoted: 


If the hemlock had not been brewed for felons in Athens, would the 
fatal cup have been drained by Socrates? If the people had not been famil- 
iarized to scenes of judicial homicide, would France or England have been 
disgraced by the useless murder of Louis or of Charles? If the punishment 
of death had not been sanctioned by the ordinary laws of those kingdoms, 
would the one have been deluged with the blood of innocence, of worth, 
of patriotism, and of science in her revolution?. Would the best and noblest 
lives of the other have been lost on the scaffold in her civil broils? Would 
the lovely and calumniated queen, the virtuous Malesherbes, the learned 
Condorcet—would religion, personified in the pious ministers of the altar— 
courage and honor, in the host of high-minded nobles—and science, in its 
trustworthy representative, Lavoisier—would the daily hecatomb of loyalty 
and worth—would all have been immolated by the stroke of the guillotine? 
Or Russell and Sidney, and the long succession of victims of party and 
tyranny, by the axe? The fires of Smithfield would not have blazed; 
nor, after the lapse of ages, should we yet shudder at the name of St. 
Bartholomew, if the ordinary ecclesiastical law had not usurped the attri- 
butes of divine vengeance, and by the sacrilegious and absurd doctrine that 
offenses against the Deity were to be punished with death, given a pretext 
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to these atrocities. Nor, in the awful and mysterious scene on Mount 
Calvary would that agony have been inflicted, if by the daily sight of the 
cross as an instrument of justice, the Jews had not been prepared to make 
it one of their sacrilegious rage. Every nation has wept over the graves 
of patriots, heroes and martyrs sacrificed by its own fury. Every age has 
had its annals of blood. 


His entire plan was so developed as to form a system calcu- 
lated to minimize the commission of crime and to include 
under one central supervision the whole management of 
criminals, vagrants and paupers. It was presented in five dis- 
tinct but correlated codes: of crimes and punishments; of 
procedure; of evidence; of reform and prison discipline; and 
a book of definitions. The machinery he proposed for deal- 
ing with the criminal and destitute classes was to be a house 
of detention, a penitentiary, a house of refuge and industry, 
and a school of reform. 

The penitentiary was the most serious problem to contend 
with, not so much because of the inherent difficulties of the 
subject as because of the practices which had so long been 
prevalent in every civilized country. It is hard to conceive 
at the present day the truly hideous character of the penal 
institutions suffered to exist even in the oldest States of the 
Union. It would scarcely be possible to devise a system 
more deplorable than those of Rhode Island and Pennsylva- 
nia during the early part of the nineteenth century; nor were 
those of the other States much better. There was no public 
sentiment on the subject. The mass of the people were 
utterly indifferent to the horrors that prevailed in the penal 
institutions. No discrimination, no judgment, no humanity 
was shown in the treatment of the prisoners. The sexes were 
not separated. Malefactors, male and female, of the vilest 
type were penned in together with persons who were held for 
trial, detained as witnesses, or imprisoned for debt. The 
scenes constantly witnessed were more revolting than those 
which were afterward common in the Confederate stockades. 
The hardships of the prisoners of war were due to the want 
of food and shelter, while the prisoners in the penitentiaries 
were subjected to wholesale contamination through lust, 
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drunkenness and vile associations. Erring youth was brought 
into companionship with irreclaimable felons, and innocent 
men and women forced into contact with the most depraved 
of moral lepers. The disgusting spectacle of nakedness and 
filth stalked on every side. Fresh victims to those prison 
pens were maltreated and stripped of their clothing. Hair 
and beards were unshorn and nourished swarms of vermin. 
Beds were almost unknown, because their uncleanly presence 
would only have increased the torments. There were no 
baths, and hundreds of the condemned went for years without 
cleansing their bodies. Medical attendance was denied, and 
the most loathsome diseases propagated without restraint. 
The treadmill, the pillory, the stocks and the whipping-post 
were in continual employment. Not seldom the noisome air 
was further polluted with the stench of flesh scorched by the 
branding-iron. One of the penalties of counterfeiting and 
forgery was the clipping of the ears, and the shears were often 
in requisition. Prisoners who went mad from their suffer- 
ings were strung up by the thumbs and flogged into insensi- 
bility. 

Some of these horrors, it is true, had been suppressed in a 
few of the prisons at the time when Livingston promulgated 
his system; for it is creditable to human nature that he was 
not alone in his desire to improve such sickening conditions. 
But no other men of his generation, except Beccaria and Ben- 
tham, possessed the disposition and the faculty of devising 
thorough measures of reform; and their efforts were so much 
directed to other subjects which stood in almost equal need 
of reformation, that their achievements in penalogy were inci- 
dental and limited. Indeed, the task of the British reformer 
was multifarious. The entire system upon which the power 
of Great Britain rested was pervaded with wanton illiberality 
toward the very classes that constituted her chief strength. 
The same spirit of tyrannical oppression which had forced the 
American Colonies into revolution was yet rampant. The 
imperial policy of British legislation was still sustained by 
rotten boroughs, and the governing classes were nearly as un- 
mindful of the rights of the majority as they were in the days 
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of the Tudors and the Stuarts. The tremendous efforts of 
England to overthrow Napoleon and restore the former land- 
marks of Europe overshadowed the gross oppression of her 
own subjects. As indifferent to human life and the comity of 
nations as the career of Bonaparte was, it was scarcely more 
flagrant than the maritime and domestic policy of England. 
The banishment of the Moriscoes from Spain and the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantes were hardly more productive of 
injustice and woe than was the practice of the British Admi- 
ralty for centuries of impressing recruits to the Navy. If 
that practice, so far as it involved the impressment of Ameri- 
can seamen, justified our war with England, it would still 
more have justified a revolution at home. Few features 
of modern history exact more decisive condemnation; yet 
it was but one of the many causes that compelled a reaction 
among the generation that witnessed the founding of the 
Edinburgh Review. In calculating the influence of individ- 
uals upon any period it is necessary to take into account the 
preceding conditions and the environment; and it detracts 
nothing from Livingston’s merit that he was imbued with the 
rising spirit of his age. He focused attention upon one of the 
many evils to which public sentiment has been effectually 
directed. 

In a few places, notably at Auburn, the system of solitary 
confinement of the worst offenders was in course of experi- 
ment; but it resulted in so much insanity that it was doomed 
to failure. Thus, while Livingston’s plan sought to suppress 
the ancient defects, it also avoided the opposite extremes. 
It called for separation of the sexes, wholesome diet, sanita- 
tion, cleanliness and occupation; moreover, it was dominated 
by the policy of reformation. As a relief to dementing soli- 
tude the prisoners were to be permitted to receive visits from 
friends and relatives at stated times. Books and other read- 
ing matter, as well as oral teaching, were to be supplied to 
them. A fixed period of good conduct was to entitle them 
to admission into classes for instruction. After a suitable 
probation they were to be allowed to work in conjunction; 
and when discharged they were to receive a share of the pro- 
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ceeds of their labor and a certificate of good behavior, indus- 
try and skill in the trades they had learned or practiced. 

As familiar as the essential features of Livingston’s system 
are now, it was long before they were generally established. 
This reform, like most others, made its way by slow degrees. 
The Louisiana Legislature never enacted the codes in their 
entirety, chiefly because Livingston’s absence from the State 
precluded him from directly exerting his personal influence; 
but there, as elsewhere, his ideas took sure root and ulti- 
mately came to fruition. As soon as his work was published 
it brought him great reputation, and it was even greater 
abroad than in his own country. Few Americans have 
ever been equally respected throughout Europe. His name 
was often coupled with Franklin’s. His labors were extolled 
by monarchs, statesmen, thinkers and philanthropists of many 
nations. The Emperor of Russia, the King of Sweden and 
the King of the Netherlands sent testimonials of their regard, 
and the latter caused a medal to be struck in Livingston’s 
honor. Jeremy Bentham at once proposed that Parliament 
print the codes and their introductions for the use of the Bri- 
tish nation. In 1864 the Edinburgh Review declared :— 
“There is nothing local, limited, provincial, conventional, nor 
even national, in or about the system or the man; he never 
gave up to party what was meant for mankind; he and his 
work were essentially cosmopolitan: if asked for his country 
he might have pointed, like the Grecian sage, to heaven; and 
it is as a citizen of the world, not as a citizen of an American 
Republic, that he will be consulted, cited, interpreted, practi- 
cally applied, and hailed as an honored guide, by genera- 
tions of converts yet unborn.” It was no exaggerated praise 
that Victor Hugo bestowed: “Vous étes du nombre des hommes 
qui ont le plus et le mieux mérité de Vhumaniié dans ce siécle.” 
Even Jefferson effected a reconciliation with him and com- 
mended his achievement in cordial terms. Indeed, Jeffer- 
son’s early career in the Virginia Legislature was marked 
with somewhat similar efforts to codify the laws and reform 
the penal system. 
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Livingston’s second, like his first, service in the House of 
Representatives was for three terms. During the whole time 
he visited his constituents but once; and as a result of his 
seeming indifference to their favor he was defeated in 1828. 
This was the period that witnessed the redivision of parties 
and the rise of our existing political methods. In the extra- 
ordinary presidential contest of 1824 Livingston naturally 
supported Jackson, but without taking a conspicuous part; 
and he continued to be an adherent of the General. Despite 
the partisan activity and acrimony during the administration 
of John Quincy Adams, he pursued the course of dignified 
moderation, directing his efforts to matters of national rather 
than political importance. In the main, he adhered to his 
early principles, though he differed from most of his party 
associates by advocating the constitutionality of national aid 
to internal improvements. In the congenial work of revising 
the Federal judiciary system, he heartily co-operated with 
Webster. 

It was not until 1826 that his debt to the Government was 
extinguished. With the accrued interest it then amounted 
to $100,014.89. To Livingston’s great relief the matter was 
arranged through the sale to the Government of a portion of 
the Batture property, the title to which was not in contro- 
versy. The transaction met with some criticism; but the 
Government soon afterward sold the property at a profit of 
over $6000. The long-protracted contest over the rest of the 
Batture still continued, and it was not until after Livingston’s 
death that his heirs obtained a favorable result. But in 1828 
he was placed in affluent circumstances by the death of his 
eldest sister, who left him most of her fortune, including the 
fine estate of Montgomery Place, in Dutchess County, on the 
east shore of the Hudson. The defeat of his candidacy for 
re-election to the House was speedily followed by his election 
to the Senate, which occurred on the same day—March 4, 
1829—of Jackson’s first inauguration as President of the 
United States. 

Livingston’s chief political ambition was to be Minister to 


France, to fill the position that his brother before him had 
11 
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occupied with so much distinction, and to hail from the prin- 
cipal State which had thus far been carved out of the former 
French province. Besides this, he had never been to Europe, 
where he was now assured of an honored reception, and his 
perfect command of the French language made him eager to 
visit Paris. Jackson desired to give him the mission, but in 
consequence of the somewhat strained relations between 
France and the United States, growing out of the spoliations 
of our commerce under Napoleon’s Berlin and Milan decrees 
in retaliation for the British Orders in Council preceding the 
War of 1812, it was deemed indispensable to send a minister 
before Livingston could arrange his private affairs. Thus, 
Rives, of Virginia, was appointed instead. 

His service in the Senate was of short duration. It was 
not until near the close of Jackson’s first term that the dis- 
tinctively Jacksonian policy was developed. Henry Clay, 
who was Jackson’s chief antagonist, was in temporary retire- 
ment, though he was the prospective nominee of the opposi- 
tion in 1832. Clay returned to the Senate in December, 
1831; and very soon after his appearance there the policy of 
the Administration, as well as that of the opposition, assumed 
distinct form. In the great debate in 1830 on Foote’s reso- 
lution, celebrated mainly for the oratorical encounter be- 
tween Hayne and Webster, Livingston took part. He sup- 
ported the plan projected by Benton for dealing with the 
public lands—low and graduated prices with liberal pre-emp- 
tion rights to actual settlers—which soon became a-feature of 
the Democratic programme; but the most conspicuous por- 
tion of his speech was his defense of the members of Con- 
gress who had voted against the address to.Washington, 
which has already been alluded to. He argued with much 
force that the opposition was not influenced by a desire to 
derogate from Washington’s character, but that the address 
was purposely couched to reflect upon the anti-Federalists. 
He mingled but rarely in the set debates, and the few speeches 
he delivered were characterized by weight rather than display. 
How deeply he was impressed by Webster’s defense of the 
nationality of the Constitution against the South Carolina 
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doctrine of compact between sovereign States, with nullifica- 
tion as its corollary, he manifested three years later. Not- 
withstanding his uniform loyalty to the Administration, he 
still maintained his former attitude toward the subject of in- 
ternal improvements and was therefore unable to approve 
Jackson’s veto of the bills relating to the Maysville Road and 
the Washington Turnpike; and he was also constrained to 
oppose Jackson’s nomination of the erratic Henry Lee to 
office. But these acts in no degree impaired the confidence 
and respect that Jackson had so long entertained. This was 
soon demonstrated in a most unexpected way. He intro- 
duced as a bill a penal code for the United States similar to 
that which he prepared for Louisiana. It was printed, but 
no further action was taken, as he was not in the Senate to 
press the subject to an issue. 

In March, 1831, he retired with his family to Montgomery 
Place to spend the recess; but shortly after his arrival he was 
summoned back to Washington by the urgent request of the 
President. It was on the eve of the disruption of the Cabi- 
net, which had for some time been secretly meditated. It is 
unnecessary to recount that familiar episode in our political 
history. It is enough to say that Calhoun, the Vice-Presi- 
dent, and Van Buren, Secretary of State, both aspired to suc- 
ceed Jackson in the presidency. But Calhoun’s nullification 
doctrines and the disclosure of his disposition, while Secretary 
of War under Monroe, to censure the General for his proceed- 
ings in the Florida War in 1818, had alienated Jackson from 
him. Under these circumstances it was arranged that Van 
Buren, who was now Jackson’s choice for successor, and Ea- 
ton, whose wife—the famous Peggy O’Neal—had disturbed 
the society of the Capital, should resign and thus afford the 
occasion for a reorganization of the Cabinet in order to banish 
Calhoun’s adherents from office. This plan was carried out. 
Van Buren was appointed Minister to England, and Eaton 
Governor of Florida; and the other members of the Cabinet, 
with the exception of Barry, the Postmaster-General, fol- 
lowed the example of resigning which had been set for them. 
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Livingston thus became Secretary of State in place of Van 
Buren. This occurred in May. 

He served but two years in the Department of State. 
During that time he participated but little in the exciting 
political contest around him. While he approved Jackson’s 
course in vetoing the bill to recharter the Bank of the United 
States, the leading issue in the campaign of 1832, which re- 
sulted in Jackson’s re-election over Clay, he was not promi- 
nently identified with the subject. The dignity of his politi- 
cal conduct is significantly illustrated by his reply to a corre- 
spondent who inquired if there were any evidence in the State 
Department that while Clay was an envoy in England after 
the conclusion of the treaty of Ghent he received “the usual 
royal present of £1200 in silver plate.” “I cannot make or 
direct any inquiries,” wrote Livingston, “which would show 
an injurious suspicion that I do not entertain. I am politically 
opposed to Mr. Clay, but I am persuaded he would never have 
done anything that could justify the imputation; and if such 
a report is current, I should be sorry that even my silence 
should keep it alive. I am persuaded, sir, that you agree 
with me in thinking that any political advantage, however 
great, would be bought too dear if obtained by countenancing 
such calumnies on our opponents.” 

In the executive proceeding touching the nullification 
troubles in the following year, Livingston’s talents were 
called into service. His patriotism was as ardent as Jack- 
son’s, and it was his hand that planned the celebrated Procla- 
mation that stirred the country to a high pitch of fervor. It 
embodied the substance of Webster’s argument in his reply 
to Hayne and was composed in a style of elevated and genu- 
ine eloquence. Livingston, it is said, submitted his draft to 
Madison, who suggested but a few minor verbal alterations. 
This approval of the document by the author of the Virginia 
and Kentucky Resolutions of 1798-9, which served as the 
canon of nullification, is one of the most suggestive indica- 
tions of the gradual growth of the Union sentiment after the 
adoption of the Constitution. Even Clay was moved to 
pronounce the proclamation “an ultra-Federal black cocade.” 
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But in the presence of the threatening danger of disunion the 
great mass of the party of strict construction rallied to the 
support of the national theory of the Constitution. 

In the latter part of May, not long after the settlement of 
the nullification troubles, Livingston’s great desire was grati- 
fied. He was appointed Minister to France. About the 
same time he received the rare distinction of being elected as 
a foreign associate of the Academy of Moral and Political 
Science in the Institute of France, in recognition of his codes. 
It deserves remark in this connection that he took a profound 
interest in the investigations of de Tocqueville, whose subse- 
quent work on American institutions still remains the great- 
est of its kind. Livingston furnished him with most of his 
documentary materials, placing the archives of the State De- 
partment at his disposal. 

The situation of affairs between France and the United 
States had almost reached the point of rupture. For fifteen 
years diplomatic efforts had been made to effect an adjust- 
ment with France of our claim for spoliations, but without 
avail. To enforce our rights was one of the first objects that 
engaged Jackson’s attention after his election to the presi- 
dency. His zeal resulted, in 1831, in a treaty by which 
France agreed to pay 25,000,000 francs in six annual instal- 
ments. Two instalments became overdue through the fail- 
ure of the French Chambers to pass the necessary appropria- 
tions, though King Louis Philippe was earnestly desirous that 
the obligation should be met and the friendly relations be- 
tween the two countries be preserved. Jackson grew restive 
and angered by the delay. At length he caused a draft to be 
drawn on France according to the ordinary method that ob- 
tains between a private creditor and his debtor, but which is 
unusual between nations. This course gave much offense, 
and the draft went to protest; but Jackson did not in the least 
abate his determination. In his annual message in 1834 he 
laid the subject before Congress in vigorous language and 
asked authority to make reprisals, if the French Chambers 
failed at their next session to provide for the payment of the 
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amount due. Had the French Legislature been as punctili- 
ous in complying with the terms of the treaty as they were 
about the national dignity, or had Jackson been less belliger- 
ent in his language, no difficulty would have arisen. The 
message was taken as a serious affront, and for a time hostili- 
ties seemed imminent. Congress, however, adopted resolu- 
tions postponing the grant of power for which the President 
had asked. The Chambers then passed the requisite appro- 
priation, but attached a condition that it should not be paid 
until their Government received a satisfactory explanation of 
the President’s energetic message. 

In this situation Livingston acted with entire discretion; 
but when the French Minister was recalled from Washington, 
Livingston was constrained to demand his passports and quit 
France. He arrived in New York in June, 1835, and was 
received with honor; for despite the unnecessary vigor of 
Jackson’s course it was highly popular, and he still persevered 
in it. Pursuant to instructions the chargé des affaires whom 
Livingston had left demanded the money without an apology. 
The demand was refused and he was recalled. The French 
chargé at Washington was likewise recalled, and diplomatic 
intercourse between the two Governments was suspended. 
Jackson again appealed to Congress; but while the subject 
was under consideration the British Government proffered 
mediation. .The offer was accepted, and by this means the 
difficulty was adjusted. Immediately after Livingston’s re- 
turn he urged Jackson to obviate further friction in the 
matter; and doubtless the advice induced the President to 
insert in his message what amounted to the apology de- 
manded by the French Chambers. This tactful passage gave 
some warrant to the taunt Clay expressed in the Senate: 


He made an explanation almost in the very language required by the 
Duc de Broglie. This explanation was made with two objects in view. 
The first was to get, with France, all the merit of making an explanation, 
and the next was to get, with the United States, the merit of not making 
any explanation at all. France saw that, while the President protested 
that he would not explain, he did explain; and that while protesting that 
he would not apologize, he did apologize. 
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Livingston’s sojourn in Europe was of great interest to 
him. He was received with gratifying attentions and bore 
his honors with the quiet dignity characteristic of him. In 
the autumn of 1834 he visited Switzerland and Germany, 
where he met with the same consideration that he enjoyed 
in France. He lived but eleven months after his return to 
the United States, and lacked but five days of completing his 
seventy-second year. . 

His physique was not large, but well-formed and hardy. 
It enabled him to perform great labor without excessive 
fatigue. His head was capacious and symmetrical, and his 
admirably-molded features revealed the intellect and be- 
nevolence that constituted the basis of his character. To the 
last he was occupied in furthering his penal system by re- 
peated expositions in new forms and with new arguments. 
Few Americans have as good a title to the respect of pos- 
terity. 





COMMERCIAL POSSIBILITIES OF THE NORTH 
POLAR REGION 


By Tueo. F. VAN WAGENEN 


BY=s if there were good reasons for so doing, nothing is to 

be gained by protests against North Polar exploration. 
For in the nature of things it will go on. Civilization and 
mankind are marching northward and have been for many 
centuries. And the very fact that this movement has been 
and is unconscious, renders its continuance more certain. 

It is known beyond all question that the Arctic was at 
some time in the past the abode of active and abundant vege- 
table and animal life, and it cannot be scientifically denied 
that the same conditions may recur; though it is difficult in 
the present state of knowledge of the earth to even imagine 
how. Yet each expedition within its inhospitable limits— 
whether disastrous like de Long’s or successful like Nan- 
sen’s—has not only resulted in new and desirable information, 
but has indicated further problems whose solution would be 
highly advantageous to mankind. Thus the interest in the 
work is maintained, and particularly among those whose 
tastes lead them to exploration, or whose education and train- 
ing have been along geographical or geological lines. But 
to the mass of the public, Polar research is no doubt incom- 
prehensible. Its records are usually too technical or too har- 
rowing to be readable and its results apparently too insignifi- 
cant. If the traveler returns alive or writes a book or makes 
a lecture tour, his audience is the result more of curiosity over 
the man than interest in his discoveries, and his book, though 
liberally bought, is seldom read. Yet all this is wrong. No 
parts of the unknown and unoccupied surface of the globe 
will pay better (in dollars and cents) for exploration, than 
those encircling the North Pole. For, while enlarging our 
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knowledge of its topography and meteorology, and gaining 
the ability to live with comfort and work with success under 
its low temperatures, mankind is in reality preparing gradu- 
ally for the commercial invasion of these sub-Arctic regions 
already somewhat known, and which have material resources 
in mines, forests, fisheries, furs and even agriculture, far supe- 
rior to the practical possibilities of the Tropics. 

The first step in an intelligent study of the Arctic is a thor- 
ough comprehension of its geography so far as known. 
Careful observation has shown that ice in the Polar Basin will 
attain during one winter a thickness of not more than seven 
feet, and to that extent only in places where its growth is 
not interfered with by the tides and currents. The ice 
formed each winter in the open bays and sounds is continu- 
ally being broken up into cakes or floes of all sizes, which are 
either floated off by the currents, or else are massed by winds 
and tides into packs, where the cakes piled against and upon 
each other in all conceivable ways make a surface over which 
it is almost impossible to travel, and the barrier through 
which the stoutest vessel cannot force its way until the pack 
is broken up by changing winds and tides, and lanes of water 
opened across it. 

There are certain parts of the Arctic where apparently the 
pack never opens, though along the edges of this impene- 
trable mass floes are constantly breaking away and floating 
off. About three million square miles of the Polar Basin is 
covered by this formation, or else by unknown land. Though 
unbroken in extent, it is, over large regions at least, continu- 
ally in motion, as we shall hereafter see, being driven steadily 
in certain regular directions by (it is assumed) the surface 
ocean currents underneath. One part of this vast pack, how- 
ever, is almost still, as if it had been caught in a bay or sound 
or eddy, where tidal and current effects were at a minimum, 
and from which escape was impossible. Here the cakes and 
floes have attained the thickness of eighty to one hundred 
feet, as though they were scores of years or centuries old. 
And the surface of the mass, instead of being angular and 
jagged, as is usually the case with the pack elsewhere, has a 
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rolling hill and dale outline, as if for ages it had been grow- 
ing more rapidly on top through the continual accre- 
tions of sleet and snow, than it had been melting away be- 
neath. This is called the Paleocrystic Sea. It covers proba- 
bly only a small part of the Arctic Basin, and constitutes one 
of the most imposing phenomena of that region. In the 
opinion of geographers it is considered the surplus winter 
crop of ice which it is beyond the power of the southerly cur- 
rents to carry away; or the summer sun to melt. 

Let us now on the map make the land circuit of the Pole, 
commencing with Greenland, which projects—so far as is at 
present known—farther northward than any other Arctic 
land area. Its upper extremity has not yet been reached. 
In 1882, Lockwood and Brainerd, of the Greely expedition, 
traveling with sledges along its western shore, with the Paleo- 
crystic Sea on their left, reached a commanding promontory 
in Latitude 83° 47’ North (373 miles from the Pole) and 
named it Cape Washington. They saw the land still con- 
tinuing beyond, but were unable to proceed further without 
renewing their stock of provisions, which was impracticable. 
East of Greenland is the Norwegian Sea. West of it is Baf- 
fins Bay opening southward through Davis Strait to the 
Atlantic, and northward through the narrow passages called 
Smith’s Sound, Kennedy Channel and Robeson Channel to 
the Arctic. 

West of these latter waters are what the geographers call 
the Arctic Archipelago, a group of islands lying off the coast 
of North America, and separated from each other by narrow 
and deep channels. The coast lines of Prince Patrick, Mel- 
ville, Bathurst, Cornwall, Barings, Grinnell, Prince of Wales, 
King William and North Somerset have been surveyed and 
definitely fixed, as well as that of the North American Conti- 
nent to the South. Baffins, Cockburns, Southampton and 
Wollarten Islands have been circumnavigated and are known 
to be insular, but their shores in places remain yet to be accu- 
rately traced. North Devon, North Cornwall, Ellesmere and 
Grant Lands are believed to be islands, but the facts are not 
yet proven. Along the north shores of Grant, Ellesmere, 
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Grinnell, North Cornwall, Bathurst, Melville and Prince Pat- 
rick’s Lands—as on the northwest shore of Greenland—is 
again the Paleocrystic Sea. 

The various channels between this archipelago connect 
through three openings (Jones’s Sound, Lancaster Sound and 
Ponds Inlet) to Baffins Bay; and through Fury and Hecla 
Strait to Hudson’s Bay. It will be well for the reader to 
familiarize himself with the names of the numerous bodies of 
water and land in this region, for not only do the currents 
passing through them have a most important bearing on the 
study of the Arctic Basin, but every known point is associated 
with some success or tragedy in the search for the Northwest 
Passage that occupied so much of the attention of northern 
explorers during the first half of the present century. On 
the west coast of Boothia (which, by the way, constitutes the 
most northerly promontory of the American Continent) the 
North Magnetic Pole of the Western Hemisphere was dis- 
covered in 1831 by Ross. Near Cape Felix on King Wil- 
liam’s Island the Erebus and Terror were abandoned in 1846; 
and close by, Sir John Franklin, their commander, died in 
the following year. At the Bay of God’s Mercy on the east 
coast of Baring Land, McClure, in 1851, who was coming 
eastward from Bering Strait, found a refuge for his ship, the 
Investigator, from the awful polar pack, and there the strand- 
ed vessel remains to the present day. On the south shore of 
Melville Island in the vicinity of Skene Bay the Intrepid and 
Resolute, caught in the pack, passed the winter of 1852-53, 
discovered the location of the perishing party of McClure, 
and rescued them through the heroic efforts of Lieutenant 
Prin, who crossed the awful stream of pack ice continually 
pouring through McClure Strait and Melville Sound. A 
little eastward and off the mouth of Byam Martin’s Channel, 
the two ships were abandoned in the spring of 1854, the 
crews after incredible hardships making their way along the 
shores to Lancaster Sound, where they were finally rescued. 
And opposite Cape Mersy, in Davis Strait, the Resolute was 
found in September, 1855, after a drift through and out of 
the pack of more than one thousand miles. At Lady Frank- 
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lin Bay, off Robeson’s Channel, Greely wintered in 1882, and 
at Cape Sabine, off Smith’s Sound, the wretched remains of 
his party were rescued in the following year. These are but 
a few of the incidents connected with the exploration of this 
desolate region, during which have occurred probably the 
most heroic efforts of discovery, suffering and rescue that are 
on record, and though it has become evident as a result that 
a northwest waterway from the Atlantic to the Pacific does 
exist, yet the channels between these islands are so encum- 
bered by the continuous and terrible stream of Polar ice con- 
stantly being forced into them that they cannot be used as 
commercial highways until the Arctic climate changes. Be- 
fore leaving this region it may be stated that the northern 
coasts of Greenland and the Arctic Archipelago are all 
high (1000 to 3000 feet), ragged and precipitous, and 
the interior generally covered with ice caps, through which 
project here and there isolated peaks. No open water is 
found at the shores, but the silent mystery of the Paleocrystic 
Sea begins when the land ends, and stretches northward and 
westward, unexplored and unknown. 

West of these islands the aspect changes. The northern 
coasts of British America and Alaska, and the Siberian shores 
as far around almost as the Samoyed Promontory are com- 
paratively low and featureless. Note the location of the prin- 
cipal rivers which empty into the Arctic Ocean: the Great 
Fish, Coppermine and Mackenzie from North America; the 
Kolyma, Indigirka, Yenisei, Yana, Lena, and Obi from Asia, 
and the Pechora and Dwina from Europe; and the group of 
New Siberian Islands directly opposite the north extremity 
of Greenland. The unfortunate expedition of de Long in 
the Jeannette in 1881 discovered three more small islands near 
this group, and furnished information which makes it proba- 
ble that a number more exist. Locate also Cape Chelyus- 
kin, the most northerly point of Asia, and observe the line 
indicating the drift of Nansen’s vessel, the Fram, in 1895- 
96. Along this long coast line, open water is found gen- 
erally during the entire year, near the shores in summer, and 
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twenty to forty miles away from them in winter. North of 
Bering’s Strait the area of unfrozen sea is quite extensive. 

Again proceeding westward other conditions are found. 
The Russian coast line is somewhat bolder, and that of Lap- 
land and Norway almost if not quite as ragged as the Ameri- 
can shores; while several hundred miles out in the Arctic lie 
three land areas of great importance, viz: Nova Zembla, sepa- 
rated from the Russian mainland by the narrow Kara Strait; 
the Franz Josef Archipelago, which was not known pre- 
vious to 1873, and the Spitzbergen Archipelago. These en- 
close two extensive water areas known as the Kara and Bar- 
ents Seas. And thus we come around again to the Norwe- 
gian Sea, with the little isle of Jan Mayen near its center, and 
Iceland further south. The comparatively narrow passage 
(about 175 miles wide) between Iceland and Greenland, is 
called Denmark Strait and is a most important part of Arctic 
geography, while the broader strip of water separating the 
former from Norway (700 miles wide) is really the upper end 
of the North Sea. The nearest promontories of Norway and 
Greenland across the Norwegian Sea are 900 miles apart. 

The land and water area within the Arctic Circle is some- 
thing over 8,000,000 square miles. The wholly unexplored re- 
gion has a surface of about 3,000,000 square miles, roughly 
the same as that of the United States; but from this must now 
be deducted a goodly strip as the result of the voyage of the 
Fram. From the North Cape to Point Barrow on the Alas- 
kan coast in a straight line the distance is 2600 miles. From 
Cape Washington to Cape Chelyuskin 1350 miles. These 
are all round figures. 

There appear to be two points of maximum and nearly 
equal cold in the region. These are at Lady Franklin Bay, 
and Verkoyansk in Siberia—about opposite to each other. 
Northward of both localities and especially from the Siberian 
point, milder annual temperatures exist (and perhaps colder). 
It is this fact which gave rise to the theory so strongly held 
among some northern explorers fifty years ago of an open 
Polar Sea. But it is now understood that in the Arctic as 
elsewhere the mean temperature is the result of many circum- 
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stances in addition to that of proximity to or distance from 
the Pole—such as ocean currents, the elevation of the land, 
the prevailing winds and the comparative extent of land and 
water. There are also two regions of about equal mildness 
again nearly opposite to each other, viz: the center of Bar- 
ents Sea, and the middle of the open water above Bering 
Strait. North of both of these points, as well as south of 
them (on the land), greater cold is observed, but in neither 
case reaching that of the frigid poles. As to absolute tem- 
peratures at these and other points some of the records are 
as follows: 


Locality. Latitude. Winter Annual 


The Frigid Poles. 


Lady Franklin Bay. . |81°4q’ 
Verkoyansk, Siberia. . |67° 


Other Points. 


Floeberg Beach .. . . |82°27’ 


Mussel Bay, Spitzber- 


-- 
a 


ing Island 

Skene Bay, Melville Is. . 
Cornwallis Island .. . 
Northumberland Sound . 
Port Bowen 

Great Slave Lake. . . 
Wostenholm Sound. . 
Franz Josef oO 
Vega Headq., 1875-76 . |67°10 


i 
—10.6 
— 8.6 
—11.8 
— 6.7 
— 0.8 
— 6.8 
—26.0 
—10.0 


N. 
N. 
2’ N. 
N. 
PON. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 


+++++ | +++ 
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It will now be advantageous to consider as far as possible 
the topography of the floor of the Arctic Ocean, and that of 
its connections with the Atlantic and Pacific. As the map 
shows, the Polar Basin is surrounded by land except at three 
points, viz: the Norwegian Sea, the channels of the Arctic 
Archipelago leading into Baffins and Hudson’s Bay, and Ber- 
ing Strait. 

Through the Norwegian Sea a continuous channel averag- 
ing over 10,000 feet in depth and 100 miles in width runs 
north and south about midway between Norway and Green- 
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land, passing east of Jan Mayen land and west of Spitzbergen. 
On both sides its floor shoals rapidly. Denmark Strait has 
a depth of about 2500 feet. The Barents and Kara Seas are 
quite shallow, averaging under 1000 feet. The same is true 
of the channels between Spitzbergen and Franz Josef, and 
between the latter and Nova Zembla. Off the Siberian 
coasts, between the mouths of the Yenesei and Lena, the 
greatest depth observed has been under 500 feet, but about 
250 miles north of the New Siberian Islands the bottom sinks 
again to ten and twelve thousand feet. This point is directly 
on a line with the Norwegian Sea deep channel. Along the 
same line also was the drift of Nansen’s vessel, the Fram, 
demonstrating. that the Spitzbergen and Franz Josef Archi- 
pelagoes do not extend much if any north of their present 
known limits. From these facts it is probable that the deep 
Norwegian Sea channel reaches clear across the Arctic. 

Now as to the region on the other side of this ocean trough. 
North of Bering Straits for 350 to 400 miles (as far as explo- 
ration has gone) a very shallow sea exists, with depths not 
exceeding 600 feet. In Bering Strait there is less than 150 
feet of water. In front of the Siberian coast, and clear to the 
Liakov Archipelago, the log of the Jeannette expedition indi- 
cated shallow sea. North of Western Alaska it is the same; 
but towards the Arctic Archipelago the ocean floor lowers 
somewhat. In the narrow straits and sounds between these 
islands the depths range from 1000 to 2000 feet. In Baffins 
Bay, into which they lead, the soundings increase to 4000 
and 6000 feet. At Davis Strait there is a shoaling up to 1500 
feet, but once south of that the sea bottom falls away rapidly 
into the profound depths of the North Atlantic. 

These are all the facts yet known of the topography of the 
Arctic Sea bottom. Those who have made the Polar regions 
a study have several theories as to the unknown parts, but 
before exploiting that branch of the subject, something is to 
be said as to the currents which exploration has shown to 
exist.: 

It was at one time believed that a branch of the Gulf Stream 
swept up from the Atlantic into the Arctic, but it is now held 
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that this great warm river of the ocean is largely dissipated 
before the west coasts of the British Isles are passed. Never- 
theless, a warm surface current of great width but shallow 
depth (not exceeding 500 feet), does pass northward through 
the broad straits between Scotland and Iceland towards the 
Norwegian coast, and hugging the latter enters Barents Sea. 
A branch of it shoots off northward along the west shores of 
Spitzbergen, materially ameliorating the climate of that side 
of the Archipelago, but the larger part traverses Barents Sea. 
and passes out of it through the shallow channel between 
Franz Josef and Nova Zembla. 

On the opposite side of the Pole a somewhat similar condi- 
tion of affairs exists, though on a very much smaller scale. 
A warm surface current comes northward from the Pacific 
through Bering Strait, but that channel is too narrow and 
shallow to pass much warm water to the Arctic. Still, 
enough arrives to materially temper the climate and push 
back the ice pack for several hundred miles. 

A much greater inflow arrives from the twelve larger rivers 
which flow northward from the continental lands around the 
Pole. None of these are less than 500 miles in length, and 
several are over one thousand. All rise in or pass through 
regions where the snowfall is enormous, and the summer heat 
for a few months remarkably high. They throw a wonderful 
volume of warm water into the Polar Basin, and as soon as it 
is reached, the rotary motion of the earth starts strong cur- 
rents eastward from the mouth of each stream. The inflow- 
ing Pacific water through Bering Strait participates in this 
motion, but it is distinctly a shore current except when 
thrown outward by projecting headlands. Looking at the 
map it is evident that this occurs to the currents of the Dwina 
and Pechora Rivers, which are expended in Barents Sea 
along the west shore of Nova Zembla. The Obi stream fol- 
lows the shore till it reaches Cape Chelyuskin, where it, too, 
is veered outward towards the Pole; and the Bering Strait in- 
flow hugs the coast till Point Barrow is reached, when it also 
is deflected outward. From the other streams, however, 
strong inshore currents are produced. The result is easy 
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navigation during most of the year from the north of the Lena 
to the entrance of Dolphin Sound. 

As to the outward currents, which, theoretically at least, 
should be equal if not greater in volume than the inward ones, 
as precipitation is much greater in the Arctic than evapora- 
tion, they may quickly be enumerated. None pass downward 
through Bering Strait. Through Baffins Bay a continuous 
stream laden with ice floes from the channels through the 
Arctic Archipelago moves southward. Along the east coast 
of Greenland, and for 200 miles off its shore, the surface and 
submarine movement through Denmark Strait is in the same 
direction. Curiously enough, when Cape Farewell is reached 
at the lower extremity of Greenland, this current turns north- 
ward and westward into Davis Strait, and only bends south- 
ward again when it encounters the full flow of the outrush 
from Baffins Bay. Through the central and eastern part of 
the Norwegian Sea it has been conclusively demonstrated 
that while the surface current (extending to a depth of about 
500 feet) is northward, the submarine flow filling the deep 
trough which extends north and south through that water 
from the Arctic to the Atlantic, is all southward. Compara- 
tively little ice escapes from the Polar Basin along the east 
Greenland coast, nearly all comes down through Baffins Bay, 
making its way into that water through McClure and Byam 
Martin’s Straits, and thence via Melville Sound and Barrows 
Strait. The two first-named channels are continuously laden 
with a vast pack pressed down from the north and west, 
whose groanings are terrible; and Melville Sound, like a 
pocket, is so jammed with grinding floes that it has never 
been navigated. Occasionally fierce and long-continued 
northeast winds gorge the ice at the eastern entrance off 
Barrows Strait, so that ships can be pushed into the north- 
eastern corner of the sound, as were the Jntrepid and Resolute 
in 1852, but no vessel that has ever entered this terrible water 
has escaped intact, or by the unaided efforts of its crew. 

The subject of currents can be dismissed after calling 

attention to the two that have been displayed by the drift of 
the Jeannette and the Fram. Both are shown on the map. 
12 
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To distinguish them from the others already mentioned they 
may be called pack currents; as in both cases, the vessels, after 
being caught or placed intentionally in the pack, were carried 
by it till crushed (as with the Jeannette) or discharged unin- 
jured (as with the Fram). The course of each and the re- 
sults which ensued are extremely significant. The Jeannette 
traveling through a shallow sea, was driven westward, and in 
direct opposition to the shore current; but moved on a waver- 
ing line as if it was on the edge of a current and was continu- 
ally being caught and set back a ways by the opposing one; 
and the ship met its fate when approaching the New Siberian 
Islands where, if the new and undiscovered land exists, the ice 
would be liable to jamming movements just as occurred. 
The Fram, however, followed almost steadily the axis of the 
deep trough extending across the Arctic to the Atlantic until 
due north of Spitzbergen, when it was veered directly south- 
ward to that Archipelago by a surface current leading across 
the deep trough, which ultimately swept it out of the pack 
and into open water. 

Taking into consideration all these demonstrated physical 
conditions, it seems highly probable that a nearly unbroken 
land connection exists from what we now consider the north- 
ernmost extremity of Greenland to the New Siberian Islands. 
If this connection is broken, it is by narrow and shallow 
straits only, through which pass no very strong currents, nor 
any ice floes from the Paleocrystic Sea, and the Polar area 
would be broken into two basins, which alone will account for 
the remarkable pack currents demonstrated by the drifts of 
the Fram and the Jeannette. Under this assumption there is 
in all probability land at the geographical Pole. 

There are many indications that the climate around the 
North Pole is slowly but steadily undergoing amelioration. 
The Greenland ice cap, for instance, is certainly diminishing 
in thickness, and receding at almost all parts along its western 
shore. In general, the land all around the Polar Basin is 
slowly rising, or, which is the same thing, the actual amount 
of water in the region is decreasing. This is proven by the 
discovery of elevated sea beaches at a great many points, and 
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some of these on the west Greenland coast are of such recent 
origin that it is certain the process is proceeding with con- 
siderable rapidity, so rapidly in fact as to make it evident that 
the emergence of the land is due more to the departure of the 
waters than to the elevation of the earth’s crust. This out- 
flowing water, which does not come back, makes its way to 
. the South Pole, where the ice cap is increasing in both thick- 
ness and extent. 

Concerning the geology of this inhospitable corner of the 
globe, the rocks found in certain places, and the fossils dis- 
covered in them, prove that the climate has been at one time 
as mild as that of the Southern American States or the north- 
ern part of Mexico. Thus coral and fossilized sponges are 
found in great quantity in Barrows Strait, the vertebra of a 
Teleosaurus—an extinct Saurian, belonging to the crocodile 
family, was discovered on Bathurst Island; the great peat beds 
exist on the shores of Bel Sound and around Cape Starostine; 
while coal outcroppings are really quite common in the Arc- 
tic Archipelago. But perhaps the most interesting relics of 
the day when the climate at the Pole was quite tropical are 
the petrified forests of the Noursoak Peninsula on the west 
coast of Greenland, and those of Grinnell Land still farther 
north. In these localities have been found not only the 
trunks and leaves of the poplar, tulip, willow, sassafras, mag- 
nolia, chestnut, hickory, birch, cypress, beech, oak, and in 
fact nearly all the trees common to the American States and 
Central Europe, including even the giant redwoods of the Pa- 
cific Coast; but also a great variety of palms and tree ferns, 
the gingko tree of Japan, the eucalyptus, which now is indige- 
nous only in Australia, and numerous smaller tropical plants. 
In Spitzbergen and the Franz Josef Archipelago, similar dis- 
coveries have been made. It is quite impossible with the pres- 
ent state of knowledge to explain the mild climate that must 
at one time have existed in these now desolate regions, 
though several picturesque theories have been put forward, 
but as exploration and discovery advance, no doubt the true 
reasons will appear; and these, when found, are as certain to 
become of practical use to the human being of the day in 
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some way or other, as any increase of our knowledge of the 
geological or meteorological conditions of more hospitable 
parts of the globe. 

The discovery, made in 1771, of vast numbers of the skele- 
tons of extinct mastodons in the New Siberian Islands, result- 
ing in the recovery of hundreds of tons of ivory of the finest 
quality, was one of the most interesting incidents of Arctic : 
exploration. The circumstances indicated that these great 
animals traveled in herds like the buffalo, and were accus- 
tomed each summer to pass from the Asiatic mainland across 
the shallow sound separating the islands from the coast, to 
browse on the tender herbage which grew on them. Each 
year many would delay returning till too late in the fall, and 
would starve to death during the long winter succeeding. 
Thus the islands became a veritable graveyard for the huge 
beasts. Recently skeletons of the same animal have been 
found in Alaska. It is more than likely that there are many 
localities around the Arctic Basin that contain the remains 
of these extinct mammals. 

The human inhabitants of the Arctic Basin constitute a 
most interesting ethnological problem. They number alto- 
gether about 75,000, counting only those who reside at or 
close to the coast. On the extreme northern fringe of Eu- 
rope are the Lapps (15,000); east of them along the shores of 
Kara Sea and the Yalmal Peninsula are the Samoyeds (10,- 
000); while still further east, and extending to within a cou- 
ple of hundred miles of Bering Strait, are the Tchucktchis 
(12,000). Finally, occupying the shores on both sides of 
Bering Strait, the north coast of Alaska and British Amer- 
ica, the eastern shores of the Arctic Archipelago and the west- 
ern and southern shores of Greenland are the Eskimos (40,- 
000). An isolated colony of the same race numbering not 
over 200 at the present day are living on the shores of Kanes 
Basin, between latitude 76 and 79, and are called the Arctic 
Highlanders, as they enjoy the doubtful honor of occupying 
the most northerly point on the globe where human beings 
permanently reside. 
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Now the Lapps, Samoyeds and Tchucktchis are well recog- 
nized as belonging to the Ural Altaic or Turanian branch of 
the human family, other members of which are the Fins, 
Huns, Tartans, Turks, Northern Mongolians or Mantchu- 
rians, and probably also the Japanese, but the Eskimos are 
neither a part of that family nor are they allied to any of the 
Alaskan or British-American races of Indians. They call 
themselves Innuits, which means in their language “the peo- 
ple,” are of very homogeneous characteristics, so that for 
instance the Eskimo of Bering Strait can readily converse 
with his racial brother of Greenland (3200 miles away), while 
neither can understand the speech of the nearest American 
Indian tribe to the south of their habitat, and ethnologists 
have not been able to classify them satisfactorily with any 
other known branch of the human race. Physically they are 
quite different from the Arctic races of the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere. The latter are short of stature, very broad headed, 
saturnine in disposition, and preserve distinct traditions 
(which are, in fact, confirmed by history) that they have been 
driven northward by members of their own race living to the 
south of them; while the Innuits are full size, cheerful and 
even bright in disposition, oval-faced, and have among them 
no traditions of residence other than where they now are. 
It may be, then, that there are remnants of a race that at one 
time occupied and flourished in higher latitudes of the 
Arctic zone, when that region was bathed in a temperate and 
even a semi-tropical climate. If this be so, and if mankind 
ever again reconquers the frozen north, either through the 
progress of discovery, or a return of its former genial tem- 
perature, some relics may yet be found of the civilization to 
which they may have attained. 
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Five years ago a Western banker and champion of silver as 
a standard money metal, said that the science of money was 
yet unwritten. It appeared to Mr. Robinson then, as it seems 
now, that what is needed is less a new science than an 
honest and comprehensive study of the science already exist- 
ing, together with an extension and application of that to the 
present situation. A restatement of the principles of money 
does indeed appear in order —a working-over of the subject 
which will square its principles with social conditions of later 
development, which will properly correlate the factors in its 
purview as they are at present, and will codrdinate the study 
with other developments of social science. Such a redaction 
should take account of the wider and more extensive internal 
relations of men and countries on the economic ground; and 
should bring into view the various monetary forms and insti- 
tutions which have been much developed, especially in America, 
since the founders ot the science wrote. Having these views, 
Mr. Robinson designed and executed the present work. 

(1) The work is constructed from the standpoint of the 
average thinking citizen and represents his interest in those 
matters which make bonds of association and union for all 
members of a nation or a community, irrespective of all lines 
of division into classes or sections. It presupposes average 
intelligence on the part of the reader, but not a special school- 
ing in finance, and aims to assist such as would acquire a 
working knowledge of the subject that interests them individ- 
ually, whether as a study or as embracing a group of factors 
to be reckoned with in economic or political action. If its in- 
fluence should reflect the motive behind it, it would enable 
the voting citizen to become a competent critic in this depart- 
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ment, and to bring monetary legislation to the touchstone of 
principles clearly understood and seen to be fundamental. 

(2) To accomplish this purpose the plan chosen was that of 
a systematic development of the subject as a whole—a progressive 
putting together of the various aspects and relations, and the 
inclusion of all the interests and forces that meet in conflict 
or mutual support within the field of economic exchange. At 
the same time, the method is analytical also, carrying a break- 
ing-up of each topic, however special, into its elements, 7. e., 
the factors which by their interrelation make a separable object 
of investigation and determine its breadth or its complexity. 
The task throughout was to show the factors—the forces, con- 
ditions, principles, agencies—in their real working relations. 
Nothing of basal importance in monetary economics was to 
be neglected; the broader commercial aspects of the subject 
were kept steadily in view. Each topic was to be treated in 
proper order and connection, as the theme was developed pro- 
gressively from the simple, the primitive, and the local to the 
complex and the universal. Save in a few instances, the 
method of the statistician (tables, charts, etc.) was not required 
nor used. ‘The statistical work had already been done, and 
done ably, by competent workers in their respective special 
lines of inquiry. Here Mr. Robinson’s task was to embody 
properly their facts and particular conclusions and to handle 
their last results in the light of first principles, or, at least, 
prior principles, long established and verified as general. All 
was to be presented in a scientific spirit, and with the method 
and order making for clearness and appealing to that spirit— 
the reaching after the whole, clear truth—in the mind of the 
reader. 

(3) The style conforms to both the standpoint and the pur- 
pose above indicated. It is plain and smooth, with no conces- 
sion at all from the ideal of perfect clearness, and none from 
that of a free, even movement, save to the supreme require- 
ments of clearness and accuracy, of keeping everywhere close 
to the scientific ground and the logical thread of the exposi- 
tion. Simple, direct forms of statement, and, where necessary, 
a marked fullness of statement, with a logical and lucid order 
aud arrangement, make the exposition easy to follow. Such 
qualities are the natural consequences of the aim and attitude 
with which this book was written, and they ought to constitute 
i natural antidote against a confusion of mind in regard to 
money and its social and economic relations. 
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CONTENTS OF 
COIN, CURRENCY AND COMMERCE. 


PART I. 


FUNDAMENTAL RELATIONS OF A MONEY AND ITS VALUE. 


Rudiments of Money and Exchange—Functions of Money. 

Natural History of Money Material—Qualifications Therefor—Current 
Medium. 

Relation of the State to Money—Minting—Standard Substance and Unit— 
Coinage System— Money of Account. 

Economic Relations of Money— A Carrier of Value—Source of Its Value— 
Balance of Trade—Effect of Monetizing a Commodity. 

Money Market—Price of the Currency—Value of the Money Unit in Trade— 
Appreciation and Depreciation—Peculiarities in Demand and Supply of 
Money. 

Delimitation of the Value of Money—Cost of Producing Money and of Obtaining 
it in Trade. 

Regulations of the Value of Money—Contraction of Currency and of Circula- 
tion—Proper Volume of Money—How Obtained and Regulated. 

Mercantile Appreciation of Money—Panics. 

— Cheapening of Products—The Final Standard and Measure of 

Value and Wealth. 
Government’s Concern with Coined Values—Seignorage. 


PART II. 
MONEY OF DEPENDENT CIRCULATION—CONCURRENCY OF INDEPENDENT MONIES. 

Representative and Credit Money — Subsidiary Coin— Legal Tender— 
Redemption. 

Pure Credit Currency—Certificates—The “Treasury Note” of the United 
States. 

Representative Currency of Values in General. 

Currency Depreciations—Fiat money—Interference of Current Media— 
Gresham’s Law. 

Effects of Currency Depreciations—General Priceg—Debts—Taxes—Govern- 
ment Obligations and Expenses—Wages—Investments—Poor Creditors— 
Ancient and Modern Conditions. 

Demonetization of a Joint Standard Metal—The I]lustration. 

Bimetallic Systems. 

Foreign Trade and Home Prices—Gold Countries and Silver Countries— 
Newton’s Rule. 


PART III. 


AS AMONG THE NATIONS AND AS BETWEEN THE METALS—COINAGE SYSTEMS AND 
THEIR GEOGRAPHICAL EXTENT-—-THE PROBLEM OF THE STANDARD. 


Coinage Systems—International Money and International Currency. 

An International Coinage with Two Independent Monies. 

Haphazard Bimetalism—Blind Theories—The Matter of Ratio. 

Foreign Trade of Silver-Standard Countries. 

Essence of the Standard Question—Co-existent Co-standards Impossible. 
The Best Standard. 

A Lone Standard with Two Metals as Money. 


Cloth, 5 x 7% inches; 278 pages. Price, postpaid, $1.25. 
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REASON AND FAITH 


By Rev. A. S. FISKE, D. D. 


This is a forceful presentation of the rights and 


of the function of reason in establishing religious 


faith, and denies the claim of certain philosophers 
that reason and faith are at odds. The first chapter 
takes up and analyzes the argu- 

REASON ments of atheists and agnostics, 
while the following chapters deal 

with the theistic solution of the 

problem of evil; actual evil in 

development of character; repent- 

ance in relation to ideal justice; 

> eect miracle; Christ the Miracle of 
Miracles; the Bible as a book for all ages and 
stages of development; the actual testing of Christian 
propositions by experiment, and closes with a vindica- 
tion of the prerogative of reason in the highest realms 
of religious belief. The position is taken that revela- 


tion is of things beyond unaided reason, but not 


contrary to reason. 


Cloth, 5 x 7% inches. Price, postpaid, $1.00 
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Recollections 
Or 2... 


Naval Life 


Including the Cruises of the 
C.S. S. “SumMTER” and 


«ALABAMA 


RECOLLECTIONS 
of¢ NAVAL LIFE 


INCLUDING 


John MC Intosh Kell 


By CAPT. JOHN McINTOSH KELL 


Executive Officer of “ Sumter” and “ Alabama ’”’ 


Decorated cloth ; 6 x g inches; 348 pages ; illustrated 


Price, postpaid, $2.00 





TAKEN AT NEW ORLEANS, 1861, THE DAY BEFORE THE ‘*SUMTER'’ SAILED 


JOHN McINTOSH KELL 
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Southampton 


Insurrection 


By 
William S. Drewry, Ph. B., M.A. (U.Va.) 


T= insurrection of the negroes 
in Southampton County, Va., 
which occurred in 1831, marks the 
most important political and econo- 
mic transition period in American 
history, and this work is a thorough 
study of the most important servile revolt on record. In fact, it 
is the only slave insurrection in this country which deserves the 
name. Mr. Drewry tells us the causes of the uprising, the condi- 
tion of the negro at the time, and his bearing on the social and 
political history of the country. Not only the then existing facts 
have been studied, but their effects upon slavery, the free negro, 
and their descendants of post-bellum days. The effects of insur- 
rections upon emancipation, upon the condition of the slave and 
upon the economic condition of the country have been pointed out. 
The abolition movement in America, the result of the English 
sentimentalism and its reaction, the influence of free negroes of 
countries contiguous to the United States upon our slaves 1n ex- 
citing discontent, how the sympathy for the Indians reacted upon 
the slaves, are fully shown. ‘The Santo Domingo rebellion in all 
of its horrors was reflected upon America, and we see home senti- 
mentality and foreign intrigue so combined as to be indistinguish- 
able until section is arrayed against section in bloody contest, 
though few citizens were fighting for emancipation. This book 
is not only a history of the Southampton insurrection, but deals 
with slave insurrections from 1830 to 1865, excepting John Brown’s 
raid only, which will be treated in a separate volume, to be an- 
nounced shortly. By a study of slave revolts we can best deter- 
mine the character of the negro and the nature of slavery as it 
existed in the United States. The condition of the negro in the 
Southern States to-day, when the race problem is so prominent and 
of more importance than at any other period, is of vital interest. 


Size 5 1-2 x 8; Cloth; Illustrated by 36 full-page Demi-Teintes from 
photographs by the author, from Daguerreotypes, Drawings, Etc. ; 286 pages. 


Price, $2.00 
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RUTH 


AN IDYLL OF THE OLDEN TIME 
By Rev. A. S. FISKE, D. D. 


This book of Dr. Fiske is a graceful study of one of the most 
charming bits of literature in the world. The old Biblé story is ex- 
quisite in simplicity and artless art. Its author is an unknown genius. 
The minor incidents are set in as background with rapid and admirable 
skill, while the major ones are dwelt on with loving lingerings. The 
chief characters stand out with perfect clearness, thoroughly drawn, 
while the lesser ones group simply to let 
them into view. The author himself never : 
appears on the scene even so muchas to |, uth 
peer round the corner to see how his char- 
acters behave or to direct them. He just lets 
them play as of their quality they must. Ce 4 ¥) 
The moral of the whole is not preached at eR > 
us, but it is there just the same. Everything 
quivers with the atmosphere of the long-ago, 
and glows with the light of a wholesome T 
humanity and good faith for all times. \ 

The author of these studies writes A-S-FISKE D-D- 
in no critical or theological interest, 
but just lingers tenderly along the way of the rich old life- 
drama, enamored of its beauty and its personages. He finds easy 
occasions for excursions into by-paths of helpful suggestion, and 
makes three full-chapter digressions so natural as to seem inevitable. 
He has wisely set these chapters, however, at the end of the book that 
the continuity of the narrative may not be too much broken. 

His work can not fail to help its readers to revere the pure, sweet 
love-loyalties of woman and the strong and gentle courtesies of a 
gracious manhood. They will admire the bluff and hearty Boaz, will 
fall in love with Ruth, will honor Naomi, and will learn the dignity of 
sorrow and the redeeming office of adversity. They will learn, too, 
perhaps, to esteem more highly not only this ancient Idyll, but many 
another delicious fragment of Old Testament genius and inspiration. 


Cloth, 5 x 7% inches. Price, $1.00 
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Early Days 


Washington 


By S. SOMERVELL MACKALL 
ae 
A Book of Great Local 
Interest 
an 


Illustrated by 75 demi-teintes, many fac-similes, reproductions \ 
of old drawings and prints, many hitherto unpublished portraits 
of national and local personages, whose lives have been identified 
with the history and growth of the National Capital, including 
portraits of Zachary Taylor, Jefferson Davis, Jerome Bonaparte, 
Thomas Johnson, Rev. John C. Carroll, Rev. James McVean, Rev. 
Walter Addison, Mrs. Charlotte Grahame Patterson, Mme. Jerome 
Bonaparte, Mrs. George Corbin Washington, &c. 

In fact, there are no prominent families in the District who are 
not mentioned, and many of the old houses have been photo- 
graphed and reproduced as full-page illustrations. 

Miss Mackall in the ‘‘ Early Days of Washington,’’ has written 
and compiled the first history of Washington and of the District 
of Columbia which bears the ear marks of authority and careful 
preparation. ‘The work is the result of years of study and toil, and 
we have, in consequence, a book of more than local interest. It 
is, necessarily, largely biographical, and here Miss Mackall has 
had exceptional facilities. Belonging to one of the oldest and 
best-known of the District families, her forefathers being socially 
thrown with the makers of Washington history, many incidents of 
interest, which otherwise would have been lost, have been handed 
down and are now told in print for the first time. 

No expense or pains have been spared to make the art and 
typographical features of the book as near perfect as possible. 


Cloth, 514 by 8 inches; 328 pages; profusely illustrated; large, clear 
type; hand composition; gold top; stamping in gold; heavy enamel paper. 


Price, $1.50 
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Autobiographies and Portraits 


OF THE PRESIDENT, CABINET, SUPREME 
COURT, AND CONGRESS %.%.2.%.%% tt tt 


IN TWO HANDSOME VOLUMES 


Edited by WALTER NEALE 


‘The biographies and portraits of the leaders of the political 
movements of the first half of the present administration have 
been published in attractive form by The Neale Company, of 
Washington, D. C. 

“‘The portraits and accompanying sketches occupy two 
volumes, and include the President, members of the Cabinet, 
Supreme Court, and all the members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives in the Fifty-fifth Congress. The pictures are 
made from photographs and are of a high degree of excellence. 
The biographies are in every instance correct, giving a concise 
history of the private and public career of every person included 
in the notable publication. * * * Should be in the library 
of every business and professional man.’’ 

—From the Denver Republican, November 19, 1899. 
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U ies Autobiographies and Portraits of the President, Cabinet, Su- 

preme Court and Congress, completes the first two volumes of an 
endless history of the United States told by our statesmen and pub- 
licists in their own words—/istory by the makers of history. In the 
lives of the officers of our Government, executive, legislative, and 
judicial, is to be found the most authentic and valuable history of 
our country, of its institutions, customs, and development. It is 
the purpose of the publishers to issue supplementary volumes with 
each incoming administration and Congress, which will embrace 
the autobiographies and portraits of each of the new officers of the 
Government. The third volume, including the new members of 
the fifty-sixth Congress and recent changes in the administrative 
branch of the Government, is now nearing completion, and will be 
issued from our press about the first of February. New volumes 
will follow every two years. 

Each biography will be illustrated in the future, as in the case 
of the first two volumes, by the finest steel, photogravure, and 
other portraits, and will be engraved from an approved photo- 
graph, cabinet size, occupying a full page. Any portrait can be 
reproduced by half-tone process without injury to the book with as 
good result as from a photograph, and thus becomes of great value 
to the newspapers. The caricaturist with the volumes before him 
can immediately have reference to the portrait of any man in public 
life in this country, and is assured that it is taken from the best 
photograph extant. 


THE FIRST TWO VOLUMES 


The first two volumes contain the biographies and portraits of President 
McKinley, Vice-President Hobart, the members of the McKinley Cabinet, 
and of the Supreme Court of the United States, and all of the members of the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the Fifty-fifth Congress. The full- 
page engraved portraits, of which there are 471, are full cabinet size, and are 
from the best steel, copper, photogravure, and half-tone plates. A fortune 
has been expended in the work of engraving alone, and it is safe to say that 
there is no book of two volumes in existence more extensively and beautifully 
illustrated. The two volumes weigh nearly ten pounds, contain 1,140 pages 
9% by 6% inches, and the biographies are from one to three pages in length. 
The paper used is one of the best enameled papers, and each page of type 


matter was set by hand from new type. 
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VALUABLE TO NEWSPAPERS 

The purchase of a set by any publisher carries the right to reproduce in 
his publication (provided it is not a book) both autobiographies and portraits. 
As good half-tones can be made from the 471 portraits contained in the two 
volumes as can be obtained from the best photographs. It is a most valuable 
reference work for both the newspaper man and the caricaturist. The Con- 
gressional Directory contains a brief and inadequate sketch of the statesmen’s 
public career only. The Autobiographies and Portratts, etc., tells the story of 
his life in his own words, from the date of his birth, and supplements it with 
an approved portrait recently engraved. Write for sample of half-tones made 
direct from the book and recently printed in different papers. The portraits 
can be reproduced without injuring the volumes. 


PRICES 


Red cloth binding, title in gold 
and with the coat-of-arms of 
the United States embossed in 
gold. 


$10.00 


Green half morocco, full gold 
edges, title in gold and with 
the coat-of-arms of the United 
States embossed in gold on the 
side covers of each volume. 


$15.00 


Brown half levant, full gold 
edges, title in gold and with 
the coat-of-arms of the United 
States embossed in gold on the 


side covers of each volume. 
Hon. GEORGE A. MARSHALL 


Reproduced for a single-column cut direct from Vol. II $15.00 
of AUTOBIOGRAPHIES AND PORTRAITS OF THE 
PRESIDENT, CABINET, SUPREME CoURT AND FIFTY- 
FIFTH CONGRESS, reduced to 14 of the size of the 
original 
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NIAGARA | 


Its History, Incidents and Poetry 
By RICHARD L. JOHNSON 


[THIRD EDITION] 


Superbly illustrated by fourteen full-page photogravures in 
tints, from original photographs by Soule, twenty-four 
exquisite full-page Demi-Teintes, from photographs by 
Earnest Edwards, and many engravings and half-tones. 


Lord Byron, on being introduced to an American in Italy, 
began immediately to question him about Niagara Falls, and 
being told that he had never seen the Falls, turned on his heel 
with an oath of unutterable disgust at the thought of a man com- 
ing from America to Europe to view its wonders, without having 
first seen that ‘‘ Wonder of the World’’ in his own country. 
Certain it is that no spot on earth approaches Niagara in grandeur 
and beauty. It is the American’s Mecca, and, indeed, pilgrims 
come from the remotest parts of the earth to visit this shrine 
of enchantment. 

Niagara has inspired the finest descriptive poems in the English 
language, all of which are here collected, including poems by 
Henry Howard Brownell, William Dean Howells, Thomas Gold 
Appleton, José Maria Heredia, the Spanish poet; Christopher 
Pearse Cranch, Col. Porter, Lydia H. Sigourney, A. S. Ridgely, 
James Silk Buckingham, John Gardner Calkins Brainard, Phoebe 
A. Hanaford, Lord Morpeth, Sir Thomas Moore, Willis Gaylord 
Clark, Martin F. Tupper, etc. 


Size 122 by 8% inches; 115 pages. Red cloth binding, on 


which is mounted a reproduction in coior photograph of the 
painting by F. E. Church. 


Price, $1.50 
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frow A PHOTOGRAVURE, ONE-FOURTH THE SIZE OF THE ORIGINAL 


‘The Broad Swift Stream, where it ran smooth before breaking into the Rapids ” 


Poem by John Gardiner Calkins Brainard 


The thoughts are strange that crowd into my brain 
While I look upward to thee. It would seem 

As if God poured thee from his hollow hand, 

Had hung his bow upon thine awful front ; 

And spoke in that loud voice, which seemed to him, 
Who dwelt in Patmos for his Saviour’s sake, 

The sound of many waters, and had bade 

Thy flood to chronicle the ages back, 

And notch His centuries in the eternal rocks, 


Deep calleth unto deep. And what are we, 

That hear the question of that voice sublime? 

Oh, what are all the notes that ever rang 

From war’s vain trumpet, by thy thundering side? 
Yea, what is all the riot man can make 

In his short life, to thy unceasing roar? 

And yet, bold babbler, what art thou to Him 

Who drowned a world, and heaped the waters far 
Above its loftiest mountain? A light wave 

That breaks and whispers of its Maker’s might. 
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SUPERB LIBRARY EDITION 


OF THE ONLY UNABRIDGED TRANSLATIONS OF 


NOVELS BY 


HONORE ve BALZAC 


INCLUDING 


Scenes of Parisian Life; of Private Life; of Provincial Life; 
of Military, Political, and Country Life, etc. Complete in 
Forty-two Volumes averaging over Four Hundred Pages each, 
and is the only English Translation of Balzac which is Com- 
plete and Unexpurgated. 

The Works are Illustrated with 41 Etchings, Printed on Japan 
Paper, and 160 Demi-teintes ; after Drawings by Adrien- 
Moreau, Toudouze, Cortazzo, ‘Robaudi, Vidal, Cain, etc. 
The Volumes will be Printed on Wove Paper, eAntique 
Finish, Handsomely Bound in Linen. 


ve 
The Critics 


Nearly half a century has elapsed since Balzac left us, and the writer 
who is considered the greatest novelist of the past one hundred years is little 
known to the American or English reader. This is not the first attempt to 
put his writings into English, but it is the first which commits itself to, and 
does, publish the only complete and unabridged translations. A recent 
translator of some of his works says in the Preface: ‘‘ The alterations in 
titles seem to be justifiable * * * sentences have been inverted, subdi- 
vided, or joined together * * * though not in the original, and when 
English gave the opportunity, such ornaments as alliteration and antithesis 
have been adopted.” Another makes no apology for changing names, nor 
for lifting a piece of the mosaic from one piace and putting it into another to 
make a discord, nor for omitting sentences or whole paragraphs. 


The New York Tribune says: ‘‘It is the special quality of the man, 
more than anything else, that makes him doubly persuasive. Balzac is read- 
able—no novelist is more so—and a return to him just now reminds the 
reader of what an easy spell the Frenchman exerts, of how lightly he taxes 
the mind with all his greatness—of how transparent and simple a source of 
pleasure he is. The time should now be ripe for the introduction of English- 
speaking people to an author who by right of genius stands alone among his 
contemporaries, and whose marvelous knowledge of human nature, subtle 
analytic power, encyclopedic learning, and brilliant descriptive talent justify 
the comparison of his productive force with thet of Shakespeare. Some day, 
perhaps, a complete translation of the ‘Comedie Humane’ will be under- 
taken. ‘Cesar Birotteau,’ and one or two more of Balzac’s stories, have been 
put into English already, though inadequately.” 
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Scribner's Magazine says: ‘‘He was the Christopher Columbus of a 
new world. ‘Are they moral?’ is a question frequently asked, and it may be 
nuswered that they are, to people of cultivation and judgment, for no effort 
is made to gild vice and render it seductive.” 

The North American Review says: ‘‘It was impossible to struggle with 
the fascination. We felt ourselves in the power of an enchanter whom it 
was useless to resist. * * * The pathology of the female heart, in partic- 
ular, he has studied like a science, and he seems to display in its treatment 
the combined knowledge of a family physician and a father confessor.”’ 

‘* Admirably printed and illustrated. ‘This edition is neither abridged nor 
expurgated. It is the only English version which contains all that is in the 
original.’’--M. W. Hazeltine, in the New York Sun. 

‘* At the last his (Balzac’s) name will be placed higher still than Shake- 
speare’s.’’—Prof. Peck, of Columbia University. 

The Atlantic Monthly says: ‘‘A novelist of Balzac’s breadth, depth, 
strength, and fearlessness, if he should suddenly appear in America, would 
be at once a joy and a terror, for he would run the gamut of our social, relig- 
ious, commercial, and political sins and virtues. * * * Heis far too great 
a writer to be summed up in an epigram.”’ 

The Penn Monthly says: ‘‘ The few translations of Balzac resemble the 
original like.a bad photograph ; they give the outline of the man, but his 
expression and power are gone.”’ 

The Nation says: ‘‘ Balzac’s volumes are among the few one can fancy 
‘ordered’ on the Elysian Fields, and sent out from the Celestial ‘Mudies.’’’ 

The New York Times says: ‘‘ His style is undoubtedly the most power- 
ful of any novelist who ever lived, and his understanding of human nature 
equaled Shakespeare’s.”’ 

The Boston Courier says: ‘‘ The force and passion of the stories of Balzac 
are unapproachable. He had the art of putting into half a dozen pages all 
the fire and stress which many writers, who are still great, can not compass 
in a volume.” 


yy 


Contents of the Set 


SPLENDORS AND MISERIES: 


THE Way THaT GIRLS LOVE. ) 


How Mucu Love Costs OLD MEN. Translated by 


THE END OF BAD RoapDs. ELLERY SEDGWICK. 
THE LAST INCARNATION OF VAUTRIN. J 


Illustrated with etchings by FREDERIC-EMILE JEANNIN and RICARDO 
DE LOS RIOS, after paintings by GASTON BUSSIERE. 


THE Poor RELATIONS, First Episode: 
Cousin BETre. Translated by GEORGE B. IVES. 


PIERRE Grassou. ‘Translated by WILLIAM WALTON. 


THre Girt WITH THE GOLDEN EYEs. Translated by E. P. 
ROBINS. 


Illustrated with etchings by GERY-BICHARD, EUGENE GAUJEAN and R. 
DE LOS RIOS, after paintings by GEORGES CAIN and LOUIS-EDOUARD 
R. FOURNIER. 





COPYRIGHT, 1897, BY GEORGE BARRIE & SON 


FLORINE, M. AND MME. DE VANDENESSE 

‘* Do you care to let me have them in exchange for this ?”’ said Vandenesse, handing 
Florine the note for forty thousand francs. 

““ What a donkey he ts to sign such things !—Take your letters,’ satd Florine as 
she read the note. ‘“Ah! I'll give you countesses! And to think that I was killing 
myself body and soul in the provinces to scrape monev together for him, and that I 
let a broker put the screws on me to save him! That’s a man: when you damn 
yourself for him, he'll walk over you ! He shall pay me for this.” 
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A START IN LIFE. 
MADAME FIRMIANI 
: Translated by FRANCIS T. FUREY. 
THE MESSAGE. y 
THE ATHEIST’S MAss. 
Illustrated with etchings by HENRI-JOSEPH DUBOUCHET, after paintings 
by ORESTE CORTAZZO. 


ALBERT SAVARUS. 
A&A Ganoaeen on tek: | Translated by GEORGE B. IVES. 


Illustrated with etchings by GUSTAVE GREUX, CLAUDE FAIVRE, and 
HENRI-JOSEPH DUBOUCHET, after paintings by ORESTE CORTAZZO. 


THE MARRIAGE CONTRACT. 
LA GRENADIERE. Translated by GEORGE B. IVES. 
GoBSECK. 

Illustrated with etchings by XAVIER LE SUEUR, RICARDO DE LOS 


RIOS, and NICOLAS-LUCIEN QUARANTE, after paintings by EDOUARD 
TOUDOUZE. 


A Woman oF THIRTY. . 
‘Tee Desneens Seven. \ ‘Translated by GEORGE B. IVES. 


Illustrated with etchings by CHARLES-THEODORE DEBLOIS, ADRIEN 
NARGEOT, and GASTON-LOUIS-STEPHANIE RODRIGUEZ, after paintings 
by ADRIEN-MOREAU. 

O.p Gorior. ‘Translated by JANE MINOT SEDGWICK. 
Illustrated with etchings by EUGENE ABOT, after paintings by ALBERT 
LYNCH. 


HONORINE. 

COLONEL CHABERT. Translated by WILLIAM WALTON. 

THE INTERDICTION. 

Illustrated with etchings by RICARDO DE LOS RIOS, after paintings by 
EDOUARD TOUDOUZE. 

BEATRIX. ‘Translated by GEORGE B. IVES. 

Illustrated with etchings by ALFRED BOILOT, CHARLES-THEODORE 
DEBLOIS, LOYS-HENRI DELTEIL, and XAVIER LE SUEUR, after paint- 
ings by ADRIEN-MOREAU. 

A DovuBLE FAMILY. 

THE PEACE OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 

oa ™ Translated by 

A StTupy OF WOMAN. WILLIAM WALTON 

ANOTHER STUDY OF WOMAN. s 

THE PRETENDED MISTRESS. J 
Illustrated with etchings by GEORGES CHARDON. EUGENE DECISY, 
PIERRE-SALVY-FREDERIC TEYSSONNIERES, ard CHARLES-RENFP 
THEVENIN, after paintings by JOSE ROY and PIERRE VIDAL. 

UrsuLE Mrrover. ‘Translated by MAY TOMLINSON, 
Illustrated with etchings by RICARDO DE LOS R105, after paintings by 
EDOUARD TOUDOUZE. 

THE CELIBATES : 

PIERRETTE. 


THEE CURE DE TOURS. } Translated by GEORGE B. IVES. - 
LA RABOUILLEUSE. 


Illustrated with etchings by EUGENE DECISY and ALFRED BOILOT, after 
paintings by ORESTE CORTAZZO and PIERRE VIDAL. 
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EUGENIE Deena. ‘Tremenit by “MAY TOMLINSON. 
Illustrated with etchings by CHARLES GIROUX, after paintings by DANIEI, 
HERNANDEZ. 

THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. ‘Translated by MAY TOMLINSON. 
Illustrated with etchings by RICARDO DE IOS RIOS, after paintings by 
EDOUARD TOUDOUZE. 

THE ILLUSTRIOUS GAUDISSART. Translated by 

THE MUSE OF THE DEPARTMENT. WILLIAM WALTON. 


Illustrated with etchings by EUGENE DECISY and CHARLES GIROUX, after 
paintings by DANIEL HERNANDEZ and PIERRE VIDAL. 


THE OLD Mairp. \ Translated by 
THE CABINET OF ANTIQUITIES. WILLIAM WALTON. 


Illustrated with etchings by EUGENE DECISY and CHARLES GIROUX, after 
paintings by DANIEL HERNANDEZ and PIERRE VIDAL. 


Cost ILLUSIONS : 


THE Two POETS. Translated by 
THE PROVINCIAL, GREAT MAN IN PARIS. 
THE TRIALS OF AN INVENTOR. GEORGE B. IVES. 


Illustrated with etchings by ALFRED BOILOT, CHARLES-THEODORE 
DEBLOIS, and FRANCOIS-XAVIER LE SUEUR, after paintings by ADRIEY 
MOREAU. 


THE CHovuANS. ‘Translated by GEORGE B. IVES. 


Illustrated with etchings by RICARDO DE LOS RIOS, after paintings py 
EDOUARD TOUDOUZE. 


A PASSION IN THE DESERT. ‘Translated by J. ALFRED 
BURGAN. 


An EpiIsopDE UNDER THE REIGN ce Translated by 


A. DARK AFFAIR. [TERROR } PETER B. BREEN. 
Illustrated with etchings by EUGENE DECISY, after paintings by PIERRE 
VIDAL. 
Z. MARCAS. 
THE OTHER SIDE OF CONTEMPORANEOUS HISTORY. | Translated by 
Frrst EpIsOoDE, MADAME DE LA CHANTERIE. G. B. IVES. 
SECOND EPISODE, THE NOVICE. 
Illustrated with etchings by XAVIER LE SUEUR, ALFRED BOILOT, and 
CHARLES-THEODORE DEBLOIS, after paintings by ADRIEN MOREAU. 
THE Deputy FROM ArciIs. Translated by GEORGE B. IVES. 


Illustrated with etchings by PIERRE PAGNIER, GABRIELLE POYNOT, 
PAUL-EMILE LETERRIER, CHARLES-RENE THEVENIN, LOYS-HENRI 
DELTEIL, FREDERIC-EMILE JEANNIN, and GUSTAVE-RODOLPHE 
SCHLUMBERGER, after paintings by ORESTE CORTAZZO. 


THE Country Doctor. ‘Translated by GEORGE B. IVES. 
Illustrated with etchings by CHARLES GIROUX, after paintings by DANIEL 
HERNANDEZ. 

THE VILLAGE CuRE. ‘Translated by GEORGE B. IVES. 
Illustrated with etchings by CHARLES GIROUX, after paintings by DANIEL 
HERNANDEZ. 

THE PEASANTS. ‘Translated by GEORGE B. IVES. 


Illustrated with etchings by RICARDO DE LOS RIOS, after paintings by 
EDOUARD TOUDOUZE. 
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Tur Poor RELATIONS, Second Episode: 


Cousin Pons. Translated by WILLIAM WALTON. 


Illustrated with etchings by CHARLES BERNARD DE BILLY and XAVIER- 
FRANCOIS LE SUEUR, after paintings by ALCIDE-THEOPHILE ROBAUDI. 


HISTORY OF THE THIRTEEN : 
FERRAGUS, CHIEF OF THE DEVORANTS. Translated by 
LA DuCHESSE DE LANGEAIS WILLIAM WALTON. 


Illustrated with etchings by CLAUDE FAIVRE and AUGUSTIN MONGIN, 
after paintings by LOUIS-EDOUARD FOURNIER. 


HisTtoRY OF THE GRANDEUR AND DOWNFALL OF CESAR 
BIROTTEAU. ‘Translated by FRANCIS T. FUREY. 


Illustrated with etchings by HENRI-JOSEPH DUBOUCHET, after paintings 
by PIERRE VIDAL. 


THE CIvIL SERVICE. 
GaAuDISsART II. 


A PRINCE OF BoHEmIA. ‘Translated by JANE MINOT SEDG- 


WICK. 


Illustrated with etchings by CHARLES-BERNARD DE BILLY, CLAUDE 
FAIVRE and R. DE LOS RIOS, after paintings by ALCIDE-THEOPHILE 
ROBAUDI. 


\ Translated by MARY W. ARTOIS. 


THE HovuskE oF NUCINGEN. | 
THE SECRETS OF LA PRINCESSE DE 

SARRASINE. [CADIGNAN. Translated by 
Facino CANE. WILLIAM WALTON. 
A MAN OF BUSINESS. 

THE INVOLUNTARY COMEDIANS. 


Illustrated with etchings by CHARLES-BERNARD DE BILLY, after paintings 
by ALCIDE-THEOPHILE ROBAUDI. 


THE Petry BourGEors. ‘Translated by GEORGE BURNHAM 
IVES. 


Illustrated with etchings by CHARLES-THEODORE DEBLOIS, CLAUDE 
FAIVRE, FRANCOIS-XAVIER LE SUEUR, RICARDO DE LOS RIOS and 
FELIX OUDART, after paintings by ALCIDE-fHEOPHILE ROBAUDI. 


THE HOUSE OF THE CAT AND RACKET. 

THE DANCE AT SCEAUX. Translated by 
THE PURSE. MAY TOMLINSON. 
THE VENDETTA. 


Illustrated with etchings by LEON LAMBERT, XAVIER LE SUEUR, and 
RICARDO DE LOS RIOS, after drawings by EDOUARD ‘TOUDOUZE. 


MeEmorrs OF Two YounGc WIvEs. ‘Translated by WILLIAM 
WALTON. 


Illustrated with etchings by ADRIEN NARGEOT and CHARLES-HENRI 
TOUSSAINT, after drawings by ADRIEN MOREAU. 


MopESTE MIGNON. ‘Translated by GERTRUDE CHRISTIAN 
FOSDICK. 


Illustrated with etchings by EUGENE DECISY, after paintings by PIERRE 
VIDAL. 
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THE Macic SKIN.’ Translated by GEORGE B. IVES. 
Illustrated with etchings by XAVIER LE SUEUR, after paintings by ADRIEN 
MOREAU. 

Jesus CHRIST IN FLANDERS. ) 

MELMOTH CONVERTED. Translated by 

THE E.rxir oF LonG LIFE. f GEORGE B. IVES. 

SERAPHITA. 

Illustrated with etchings by RICARDO DE LOS RIOS, after paintings by 
EDOUARD TOUDOUZE. 
THE UNKNOWN MASTERPIECE. 


} 
THE MARANAS. Transiated by 
| 


A SEASHORE DRAMA. GEORGE B. IVES. 


THE ReEp INN. 
MASTER CORNELIUS. J 


Illustrated with etchings by EUGENE DECISY, after paintings by PIERRE 
VIDAL. 


GAMBARA. ‘Translated by THOS. H. WALLS. 


MASSIMILLA DONI. d i , 
See Accents Chemin | Translated by GEORGE B. IVES. 


Illustrated with etchings by EUGENE DECISY, after paintings by PIERRE 
VIDAL. 


THE QUEST OF THE ABSOLUTE. ‘Translated by GEO. B. IVES. 


Illustrated with etchings by XAVIER LE SUEUR and CHARLES-THEODORE 
DEBLOIS, after paintings by ADRIEN MOREAU. 


ADIEU. ) 

THE CONSCRIPT. | 

THE EXECUTIONER. Translated by GEORGE B. IVES. 

THE EXILES. 

Louis LAMBERT. 

Illustrated with etchings by CHARLES-RENE THEVENIN, after paintings 
by EDOUARD TOUDOUZE. 

CATHERINE DE’ MEpIcI. ‘Translated by GEORGE B. IVES. 
Illustrated with etchings by HENRI-JOSEPH DUBOUCHET, after paintings 
by DIOGENE-ULYSSE-NAPOLEON MAILLART 

PHYSIOLOGY OF MARRIAGE. ? Translated by 

PETty WORRIES OF CONJUGAL LIFE.} GEORGE B. IVES. 


Illustrated with etchings by CHARLES-RENE T'HEVENIN, GEORGES- 
HENRI LAVALLEY, GABRIELLE POYNOT, M. PAQUIEZ, and ALFRED 
BOILOT, after paintings by ORESTE CORTAZZO. 


REPERTORY OF LA COMEDIE HuMAINE. ‘Translated by GEORGE 
B. IVES. 


Illustrated with portrait, etc. 


ConTES DROLATIQUES. Translated by GEORGE B. IVES. 


Illustrated with etchings by FREDERIC-EMILE JEANNIN, after paintings by 
JACQUES WAGREZ. 
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A complete set in a box will be shipped to any part of the 
United States on the first payment of ${0.00. The subscriber 
agrees to pay $3.00 monthly thereafter, until $39.00 have been 
paid. If for any reason the subscriber should be dissatisfied 
with the volumes, the privilege is granted to return them within 
ten days and the money will be cheerfully refunded. In purchas- 
ing upon the instalment plan, the attached coupon order should 
be signed and sent in to THE NEALE COMPANY: 


THE NEALE COMPANY, 
431 Eleventh Street, Washington: 

I hereby subscribe for, and you agree to deliver, one set 
of NOVELS by BALZAC and CONTES DROLA- 
TIQUES, 40 volumes in 20, which I agree to pay, on 
delivery, $10.00, and continue at the rate of $3.00 per 
month until the full sum of $39.00 shall have been paid. 
It ts expressly agreed that the said books shall remain the 
broperty of The Neale Co. until the entire amount ts paid. 


You guarantee that the work may be returned and the 


money refunded tf not satisfactory, within ten days from 
the day I receive the set. 
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American Statesmen 


A Scrapbook of Yarns and Good Stories 
Gathered Here and There on our 
Public Men—on those who Hold 
Office, those who Hope to, and those 
who Never Will—taken from the 
newspapers, magazines, and Congres- 
sional Records.*.* 


**You laugh, and then you laugh again’’ 


Collected and Edited by 
WALTER NEALE 


Illustrated in Caricature by 
FELIX E. MAHONY, of the Washington “ Evening Star” 
C. T. BERRYMAN, of the “ Washington Post” 
PAUL D. SULLIVAN and others 


** A little nonsense now and then 
Ts relished by the wisest men’’ 


The “ American Statesmen ” aims at ambition no more exalted 
than to supply fun and lots of it. The stories have been collected 
from various sources, and not a few now make their appearance in 
print for the first time. In most instances, however, they are twice- 
told tales—many times told probably—but at any rate they are good 
enough to preserve in book form. The Congressional Record has 
been drawn on not a little, and the wits of the House and Senate are 
represented by some of their best speeches. Some of the best known 
caricaturists in the country have supplied the illustrations, notably 
Felix E. Mahony, Paul D. Sullivan, and C. T. Berryman. The book 
will prove of great value to public speakers, for it is a mine of cam- 
paign material. Nothing takes better in a public speech than a good 
story well told. 


Cloth; 248 pages; profusely illustrated in caricature 
Price, prepaid, $1.25 
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SAMPLE STORY FROM “AMERICAN STATESMEN” 
Unusual Scene in the U. S. Senate 


A scene took place in the Senate, March 30, 1900, such as has seldom been 
equaled. The debate was progressing slowly on the Porto Rican bill when 
Senator Pettus was speaking on that subject. Toward the close of his address 
he referred to ‘‘our great orator,” and paid his compliments tothis ‘‘ orator”’ 
in words of quiet ridicule. Of course he did not call the name of the Senator to 
whom he referred, but from the first moment of this reference every one 
recognized that his remarks referred to Senator Beveridge of Indiana. 

‘* We had a wonderful declamation yesterday,”’ said Senator Pettus, ‘‘ from 
our great orator—wonderful. It was marvelous in all its parts. It wasso mar- 
velous that I dare say such a thing has never been heard of in the United 
States before. Mr. President, when you get a genuine orator he is absolutely 
absolved from all rules of logic or common sense. (Laughter.) 

‘“When it is necessary in the fervor of oratorical flourishes to prove any 
proposition, true or false, rulesof common sense and rulesof a decent observ- 
ance of what is due to others must not stand in the way of maintaining my 
reputation as a great orator. It will not do. If it is necessary, I must break 
down the ideas of an observant or what the Senator characterized as the best 
policy. Ifitis necessary, I must draw on my imagination for my facts, and 
ou my memory for my flights of fancy, as Ovid Eolus. 

‘* When an orator speaks he has a right to say here in the United States 
Senate in reference to the Republicans and the Democrats and the Populists 
and any other man who may choose to take a seat here—he has a right in the 
fervor of his oratory—to speak of them as enemies to the government. He 
has aright to speak of them as opponents of the government. The govern- 
ment, in his mind, is me and my wife, my son John and his wife, us four and 
nomore. (Laughter. ) 

‘‘Mr. President, I was amazed at that speech. I heard one that went off 
in that direction before. Oh, I tell you that the senior or junior Senator from 
Iowa—I do not know which—and the senior or junior Senator from Maine—I 
do not know which—will have to take some action in reference to that orator. 
There is no doubt about that in the world. (Laughter.) There will have to 
be some caucus on it. (Laughter.) I tell you, Mr. President, these two wise 
men or four wise men from Maine and Iowa could not devote their time, if 
they want to serve their party well, better than to take some consideration of 
the orators in this chamber. (Laughter.) 

‘“Mr. President, the Master once had to select a man to lead the Children 
of Israel out of Egypt and through the Wilderness to Canaan. He did not 
select an orator. (Laughter.) So he selected one of those men from Maine 
or Iowa, and his name was Moses. (Laughter.) And he was a stuttering 
man, too. (Laughter.) But Moses told his Master to His face that he could 
not do it because he could not speak to the people. 

‘‘And what was the reply? ‘Thereis Aaron. Hespeakswell.’ And they 
took Aaron along, not in command—that was not allowed—but they took him 
along as a kind of a deputy ; and when Moses, on his Master’s order, went 
up into the mountain for the tables the orator left in charge had a golden 
calf framed. (Laughter.) And he put all the people down to worshiping 
the golden calf. (Laughter. ) 

‘“‘But while they were at it—more people worship the golden calf now than 
they did in those days—but while Aaron and his people were all down wor- 
shiping the golden calf the man of God appeared and he pulled out his sword 
and demanded to know who was on the Lord’s side, and the orator jumped 
up from his knees, drew his sword, got off Moses’ side, and went to killing 
the Israelites along with Moses. All these orators will do the same thing 


(laughter)—the last one of them. We saw an instance of if yesterday 
afternoon.” 


Cloth ; 248 pages; profusely illustrated in caricature. Price, prepaid, $1.25 
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MR. BILLY DOWNS AND HIS LIKES 


BY COL. RICHARD MALCOLM JOHNSTON 
With Frontispiece by DAN BEARD 


Includes the stories, which by many are regarded as Colonel John- 
ston’s best work, ‘‘ A Bachelor’s Counselings,” “ Parting from 
Sailor,” “‘ Two Administrations,” “ Almost a Wedding in Dooly 
District,” ‘“‘ Something in a Name,” and “ Townes and their 
Cousins.” 


Before the failure of Chas. L. Webster & Co., publishers, arrange- 
ments were made between that house and Colonel Johnston for the 
publication of “ Mr. Billy Downs and His Likes.” Plates were made 
and an edition issued. On the failure of the publishers, Colonel 
Johnston bought in the plates, and this edition is issued from these 
plates, purchased of the Colonel’s executrix, supplemented by a 
preface written by Mr. Henry P. Goddard. 

In the preface, Mr. Goddard says in part: 


‘The Vicar of Wakefield of American Literature ’’ was the title bestowed 
upon Colonel Richard Malcolm Johnston by Whitcomb Riley, who loved 
the man as he delighted in his literary work, and it has seemed to me that 
no more fortuitous epithet was ever applied by one literary man to another. 
It is a pleasure to know that Colonel Johnston himself was very happy in the 
numberless testimonials he received during the later years of his life of the 
love and esteem in which he was held by his fellow-craftsman. He was 
especially delighted at the number of these manifestations that came to him 
from the North, from such writers as Mark Twain, Edmund C. Stedman, 
Charles Dudley Warner, R. W. Gilder, and many others; yet in the South, 
too, he was honored and loved, and no State in the Union was ever as dear 
to him as his native Georgia. 

Hight or ten years ago Thomas Nelson Page began a public reading of 
selections from his own work in Baltimore by saying: ‘‘I have a friend who 
says, ‘Tom, there is one author who excels you as a writer of Southern dia- 
lect stories, and that is Colonel Richard Malcolm Johnston.’ When I tell you 
that this critic is my own father, you will realize that he is not an unfriendly 
one.”’ 

It was ever a delight to hear Colonel Johnston read his own stories. As 
we knew him in Baltimore, he was a distinguished-looking old gentleman, 
some six-feet-two in height, with a well-proportioned figure, fine gray hair 
and moustache, kindly blue eyes, and an expression in which kindness and 
sadness were comingled. 

* * * * * * * * * * 

It was ever a joy to Colonel Johnston that he could say that he had never 
published a line reflecting upon any form of Christian belief or that taught 
other than the purest morality. 

As Mr. Arthur Stedman wrote, concerning the very tales included in 
this volume, they are characterized ‘‘ by an innate youthfulness in word and 
thought.’’ I may add that this youthfulness and ingenuousness of disposi- 
tion marked his whole life and character and makes his stories delightful 
memorials of a day and of people that have forever passed away. 


Silk cloth; 5x712 inches; 232 pages. Price, prepaid, $1.25 
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ZALEA 


A NOVEL BY 
RUFUS CUMMINS GARLAND 


———————_________ 


The success of Mr. Garland’s short stories will 
doubtless be repeated in “ Zaléa,” his first story 
of considerable length and ambition. He inherits from 
his father, the late Attorney-General Augustus H. 
Garland, much of his force as a graphic writer, while 


his well-known ability as a lawyer, 


ZAL which enabled him at an early age 


iciteetiaine mata te assume his father’s practice, 
places him at considerable advan- 

tage over contemporary writers 

of fiction. And indeed “ Zaléa” 

is in many respects a remarkable 

story, combining terseness, polish- 

ed diction, rapidity of movement 

with intense dramatic interest. The 

locality is New Orleans, although the scenes occasion- 
ally shift to Washington and New York. The author 
has made considerable research in psychology, mainly 
along the lines of Dr. Hyslop’s experiments, and it is 
through the aid of a well-known Boston medium that 


the murderer in the double tragedy is detected. 


Cloth; 5x 7 inches. Price, postpaid, $1.00 
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CUPID anp 
CREEDS 


A NOVEL BY 


W. J. NEWTON 


Author of ‘‘ BRAMBLETON FAIR,” Etc. 


i 


The piquancy and fascination of this story outside of the general 
interest in the plot and characters lies in the ingenious way the 
reader is constantly led to wrong conclusions. It is a beautiful 
love tale, written with great simplicity of style, and holds the 
attention of the reader throughout. Several live questions of the 
day are discussed, and are essentials of the story, but do not 


cumber it. The heroine demands of her lover an explicit belief in 
everything contained in the Old Testament and the New, but it 
develops that “love is the foundation of all religions, and a leveler 
that causes reflection and awakens reason.” Dr. Parkhurst’s recent 
remarks calling attention to a horror in his creed, is causing 
much comment in the Presbyterian Church. This, and the discus- 
sion now going on in the Baptist Church as to whether . the 
doctrine of Close Communion should be continued to be held as 
material, is touched upon, but in a much more tolerant manner 
than by some of those within the churches. The author’s famili- 
arity with medical jurisprudence is the basis. of a touch on 
criminality and the suggestion of the cure of a criminal. He takes 
the position that a rigid rule should not be enforced in all cases 
without regard to heredity and environment. 


Decorated cloth, 5 x 7%4 inches; 191 pages. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00. 
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THE LAST MAN 


A Story of the Civil War 
By N. MONROE McLAUGHLIN 


PREY 


It is said that Mr. Kipling is of the opinion that a man should not 


write his “ first great novel” until he is past the prime of life. Mr. 


McLaughlin has always held this opinion, and consequently we find 
“The Last Man” to be the work of one well advanced in years, and 
that it bears the earmarks of a mature intel- 
lect. The historical background of this 
stirring and beautiful story of love is the 
period of the Civil War, and there is love 
enough to give color and warmth to the 
Stirring adventures of the most interesting 
period in the history of the Republic. The 
style is easy and flowing, the situations full 
of dramatic interest, the characters vividly 
drawn, making a valuable contribution to 
the fiction of a period much neglected by recent novelists. The author 
was in the Federal army and took part in many a hard fought battle, 
and yet, even then, while imbued with love of country and a belief in 
the justice of his cause, he looked with admiration upon the manhood 
of his brave antagonists and the courage and nobility of the lovely 
daughters of the Southland. Probably no novel yet written relating 
to the Civil War period contains so much of interest to the soldiers on 


both sides who took part in that gigantic strife. 


Cloth, 5% x 75% inches. Price, postpaid, $1.00 
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The 


Regeneration 


A Novel by 


HERBERT 
BAIRD 
STIMPSON 


Author of ‘‘ The Tory Maid,’’ 
&c. 





‘“*k * %*& ‘Told in an easy, entertaining style, while the 
facts and principles with which the fiction is surrounded are con- 
vincingly expressed in well-chosen language.’’—ashville Sun. 


‘“The author of 7he Regeneration gives evidence of power of 
thought, and capacity for narrative.’’—Public Opinion, New York. 


‘* His admirable book should be welcomed by all Southerners 
as one of the encouraging signs of the times.’’—Kate Mason 
Rowland, in Richmond Times. 


‘“Mr. Stimpson is another new writer from ‘the Sunny South’ 
of much promise. * * * The Regeneration is written in 
charming literary style, and its chivalric sentiments will make it 
very pleasing to the South and not at all offensive to the North.’’ 
—ZInter Ocean, Chicago. 


‘* The Regeneration is full of promise. * * * Mr. Stimp- 
son will do admirable work.—Picayune, New Orleans. 


Cloth; 5 x 7% inches; Illustrated; 181 Pages 


PRICE, $1.00 
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BRAMBLETON FAIR 


A Comedy in Three Acts 


By W. J. NEWTON 


Third edition includes a new one-act farce-comedy entitled 


A DOUBLE DIVORCE 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


Cloth; 5x 7% inches. Price, 80 cents 





Vade-Mecum to the Dinner Table 


Or Handbook of Good 
Manners at Table 


by THEODORE von HULDEN 


Who is Edmund, Baron Wucherer von 
Huldenfeld, formerly tutor to the Arch- 
duke Eugene, and Lord of the Manor of 
Gleinstatten, Austria. 

Authorized free translation from the 
German, by Mariane E. Dresden. 

An exceedingly valuable book for those 
who expect to visit the different European 
courts. 








Cloth, 514 by 8 inches; 154 pages 





Price, 8O Cents 
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Joan of Arcee mene 


Many authors have undertaken to delineate the character of 
Joan of Arc, and novels, tragedies, dramas, and even comedies 
have been written galore. Yet, after the reader has waded through 
the mass of literature in which the Maid figures, the impression 
remains that historian, novelist and dramatist alike have failed to 
grasp her true character. Mr. James’s Joan is not fictitious, but 
is the result of a lifetime’s study. The language is strong, the 
action stirring, and commands the undivided attention of the 
reader throughout. 

In the preface he says in part : 


“Joan of Arc, warrior and saint, was so human as to be almost divine. 
To her a war for wrong could be nothing but evil, a war for right could be 
nothing but good: incongruous things were not to her liking. She would 
smite the desolater, but once overcome she would heal him. Good sense, 
courage and constancy were her support, but griefand teays were ever by her. 
Her purpose was direct; her decision prompt; delay was irksome to her. 
* * * Joan was bred amid the woes of her country; from every avenue 
they crowded on her vivid faculties. The grief they caused brought tears to 
her eyes and prayers to her lips. She regarded herself as an instrument of 
her Maker, but as weak and helpless, whose only power lay in the yearnings 
of a faithful heart. She could plead and did plead. She saw the Kingdom 
of France, fair and temporal, the Kingdom of Heaven, divine and eternai, 
and God as the Ruler of both, with a lieutenant for his earthly kingdom. 
This lieutenant she divined to be the Dauphin, and she saw him hindered and 
his trust fast going into the hands of a people who had come over the sea to 
despoil it. To avert this horror was the burden of her heart. Surely God 
could and would rescue his own if his own were worthy, and for this she 
prayed. She was cheerful at her vocations because duty required it, but this 
yearning never left her. But where was deliverance to come from? Human 
resistance had proved vain and France’s enemies were doubling upon her ; 
more than half the power of the Kingdom was against her. Her Dauphin, 
almost a fugitive, doubting his own legitimacy, would or could do nothing. 
As the peril darkened she redoubled her appeals. Her zeal grew to a 
passion of anguish and supplication; then came visions. ‘St. Michael 
appeared to her in a flood of blinding light and bade her go and help the 
King and restore to him his realm.’ ‘ Messire,’ answered the girl, ‘I am 
but a poor maiden, I know not how to ride te the wars, or to lead men at 
arms.’ The arch-angel returned to give her courage, and to tell her of the 
pity there was in heaven for the fair realm of France.” 


514 x7% inches; illustrated; 81 pages; printed from new type 
on Strathmore deckle-edge paper. 


Mailed on Receipt of Price, $1.00 
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COMPLETE POEMS OF 


COL. JOHN A. JOYCE 


Author of Peculiar Poems 
Jewels of Memory, Checkered Life, &c. 


Compiled and Arranged by the Author 
Illustrated by PAUL D. SULLIVAN 


mm 


This edition of the poems of Colonel Joyce, 
compiled under his supervision, is the only 
edition which contains nearly a complete col- 
lection. In fact, fully half of the “ Collected 
Poems” have never before been in print, and 

not a few of these may be counted among his best work. 


The individuality of the author of “Complete Poems’’ is stamped upon the 
verses, and the thought, at times eccentric, is always strong, earnest and idealistic. 
“Laugh and the World Laughs with You” is by no means the gem, as “I 
Walk Alone,” “ There’s no Pocket in a Shroud’’ and several others, surpass them 
in true poetic insight. —The Washington Post. 


One of the most unique and picturesque of the recent products of the press. 
* * * Has carved for himself a distinct place in the literature of the day. 
—Baltimore Herald. 


__ Some of the poems are grave and some are gay as the mood of the author 
dictated, and many wise thoughts are cleverly embodied in the melodious phrase 
with dainty strains in lighter vein. —St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

Handsomely bound in silk cloth; 534 x8 inches; hand 
composition ; illustrated; printed from new type on deckle- 
edge paper. Price, prepaid, $1.00. 


AS IT HAPPENED 


A NOVEL BY 


JOSEPHINE WINFIELD BRAKE 
Fem 


* * * JT have no hesitation in saying, I believe it to be the strongest 
exposure of modern masculinity the generation has produced. It is as intense 
in climax as “On the Heights,’ by Auerbach. The diary of Selene and that of 
Joma are not dissimilar in tone. In unevasive directness it surpasses Amélie 
Rives, and if “ As It Happened’? does not create a sensation in the social, as well 
as the literary world, it will argue that dullness has become universal. 

—DEwIT C. JONES, Columbus (Ohio) Record. 


Bound in cloth; size 5 x 7% inches. Price, $1.00 





THE NEALE COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
Col. Richard Malcolm Johnston 


ILLUSTRATED BY MANY PORTRAITS, AND 
BY DRAWINGS OF PLACES MADE FAMOUS 
BY HIS GREAT PEN PICTURES 2 2% #% wt ut 


We take pleasure in announcing that the “Autobiography of 
Col. Richard Malcolm Johnston,’’ now running in THE Con- 
SERVATIVE REVIEW, will be issued in book form in the early 
autumn. Copies may now be ordered for delivery as soon as 
published. 


Decorated Cloth; Illustrated; Deckle-edge Paper; 12mo 
Postpaid, $1.25 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH 


A Study of His Life and Writings 


By COL. JOHN A. JOYCE 


Will be issued from our press on the first of July. 


Orders taken in advance. 


Cloth, 16mo; Strathmore Deckle-edge Paper. Prepaid, 50 Cents 
2eee® 


The Neale Company, Publishers, Washington, D. C. 
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Th Adapted to those who are interested in the scholarly 

@ treatment of economic and social questions. A maga- 

zine of high standard of excellence, full of vigorous and 

V ale ; strong articles. Not in the ordinary sense a “ popular 
Review 


magazine,” but one which economic students and 
teachers the land over have come to value highly. 
ITS CONTRIBUTORS: 

EDWARD ATKINSON, on Cotton. 

HENRY W. FARNAM, on Labor Crises. 

WILLIAM G. SUMNER, on the Pine Tree Shilling. 

MORRIS F. TYLER, on Workmen’s Compensation Acts. 

JOHN B. CLARK, on Wages. 

CARL C. PLEHN, on Mortgage Taxation in California. 

CHARLES E. CURTIS, on Street Railway Problems. 

E. R. A. SELIGMAN, on Taxation Reform. 

HENRY C. LEA, on Spain’s Colonial Policy. 

FRANK L. McVEY, on the Tin Plate Industry. 


ITS EDITORS—oF vAace university : 
Professor HENRY W. FARNAM. 
Professor EDWARD G. BOURNE. 

Professor WILLIAM F. BLACKMAN. 

Professor JOHN C. SCHWAB. 
Professor IRVING FISHER. 

PUBLISHED QUARTERLY—FEBRUARY, MAY, AUGUST, NOVEMBER 
Yearly Subscription, $3.00. Single Number, 75 cents 


The Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor Co,, Publishers 


New Hawen, Conn. 


VOLUME Ill 
THE 


Conservative Review 


NOW READY 


Includes Numbers for March and June, 1900, and Contains 423 
Pages of Solid Reading Matter and 19 Papers of Permanent 
Value and Interest. 


PRICE OF BOUND VOLUME 
fa Clot. « « « « « « Gaae 
In Half Russia. . . . . $3.50 


Back numbers will be exchanged, if in good condition, for corresponding 


bound volume in cloth for $1.00; half Russia for $2.50; subscribers paying charges 
both, ways. _ Postage on two numbers is 8 cents, and on bound volume 12 cents. 


THE NEALE COMPANY, WaAsuinaron, net 





THE 


Anglo-American Magazine 


‘Should be in the hands of every 
member of the newly-formed Anglo- 
Saxon Union, and of all thinking 
people who favor that movement, 
for it is ably and expensively de- 
voted to their services altho its 


price is but 


25 Cents” 


So says the Toronto World. 


SOLID READING 


FOR 


SOLID PEOPLE 


Annual Subscriptions, $2.50 


Or ask your newsdealer to order it for you regularly each month. If ‘he 
hasn’t it, send direct to 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO. 


64 Wall Street, New York 





JIM WARDNER 
oF WARDNER, IDAHO 


«« « « BY HIMSELF .... 


Says the New York Press: 
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Jim Wardner is the best-known miner $ 
from Cape Nome to Arizona, and his : 
fame spans the continent from the Golden ° 
Gate to Sandy Hook. * * He who ; 
is downcast because his ‘‘luck’’ won’t > 
turn should get this book and read it. < 
It’s more inspiring than the ‘‘Self-Help’’ . 
° os 
series. * 
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The New York Lvening Sun says: 
In ‘‘Jim Wardner, of Wardner, Idaho,”’ 
an interesting Western character sketches 
his own career from his earliest specula- 
tions down to the present day, when he 
is an expert on that entrancing subject, 
Cape Nome. Mr. Wardner’s experiences 
we well worth putting down, and he 
has a breezy if home-made style. 


“There is only one Jim Wardner” 
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You can’t afford to miss reading this unique book. Bound in cloth : 

and for sale at $1.25, by ; 
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THE ANGLO-AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO. 
64 Wall Street, New York 





BO HEMIAN 
PARIS 
OF TO-DAY 


W. C. MORROW, 


FROM NOTES BY 


EDOUARD CUCUEL, 


Illustrated with one hundred 
and six pen drawings by 
Edouard Cucuel. Cloth, gilt 
top, ornamental binding, $3.50. 


“Tt is a unique volume of its kind. It can- 
not fail to be of interest to the foreign tourist 
in the gay French capital who had imagined 
that he ‘knew it all,’ and yet felt that there 
was something lacking.” — 7imes, New York. 


““Comparatively few of the people who visit 
Paris are ever initiated into the mysteries of 
the Latin Quarter and Montmartre. They, 
as well as the more unfortunate people who 
are compelled to remain at home, will be made 
free of ‘Bohemian Paris of To-Day,’ by means 
of this delightful and vivacious work.” —Pyress, 
Philadelphia. 


“To an American intending to depart to 
Paris to study, nothing can be more use- 
ful than this work. Mr. Morrow’s keen 
observation has not permitted a point to be- 
fool him, and he has transcribed the Bohe- 
mian quarters with laudable perspicuity and 
exactness. His pen is charmingly aided by 
the pencil of Mr. Edouard Cucuel.”— Boston 
Courier. 


For All Those Who Visit Paris This Year and 
For All Those Who Can Only Read About It 


“A great many books have been written 
about the life of the art students in Paris, but 
this book, it can be said frankly, surpasses all 
its rivals in vivacity and fidelity. The value 
of this book is that it comes from the hand of 
a man who has actively lived the life of an 
art student in Paris. The book, therefore, is 
a frank, matter-of-fact exhibition of student 
life in Paris from the student’s view point,— 
the good and the bad. Everything is related 
The 


studios, the balls, the cafés, cabarets, lodging- 


with engaging, charming frankness. 
houses, and dance halls all are described 
vividly, with neither toning up or toning 
down. The drawings with which the book 
is illustrated are as frank and yet charming 
as the text is. The combination of the two 
is the most fascinating study of Bohemian 


Paris made up to date.’’—Boston Journal. 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


w.c. — 
EDOUARD CUCUEL 


J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Publishers, Philadelphia. 





THE 


“Necessary” Magazine 


in the Presidential Year 


Theodore Roosevelt.—‘'THz REVIEW OF REVIEWS does 
really important work, because it gives not merely an epitome 
of what is going on in the world, but a chance to every man 
of whatever political creed, who writes seriously and deeply 
to reach the classes of our people most interested in the vital 
government and social problems of our time. I know that 
through its columns views have been presented to me that I 
could not otherwise have access to; because all earnest and 
thoughtful men, no matter how widely their ideas diverge, 
are given free utterance in its columns. 


EVERAL hundred thousands of Americans find the AMERICAN 
MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEws very useful and helpful read- 
ing. In the political year it becomes fairly necessary. In no presi- 
dential year will this be more true than in 1900, with the many 
important problems created by the country’s new colonial duties. 
In Dr. Shaw’s editorial survey of the month, in the timely contributed 
features, in the departments reviewing the other magazines of the 
world, the alert reader finds each month a full and accurate presenta- 
tion of the political news, with able discussions of the economic and 
social questions which are interesting everybody. The authoritative 
character sketches of the presidential candidates and other notable 
figures appear at the hour when public interest is greatest in these 
subjects. The portrayal of current history in the best caricatures of 
each month is not the least attractive of these many helps to a right 
understanding of one’s own times and one’s own public duties. 
Each number is illustrated with nearly a hundred timely 
pictures. 


Yearly Subscription, $2.50. Sample Copy, 10 cts. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS COMPANY 
13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK 





Engraving Stationery 
Printing 


HH 


Gledding Stationery 
Invitations, Announcements, Reception 
Cards, Breakfast Cards and all kinds of 
—s Stationery, Engraved in Correct 
orm. 


Calling Cards 


and Cards for Business Purposes. Tea, 
Dinner and Reception Cards, and Engrav- 
ing for all Social Events executed promptly. 


Monograms 


Cyphers and Address Dies Engraved and 
Stamped in all Colors. A Large Variety 
of the Newest Shapes and Tints of Paper 
always in stock. 

Crests and Coats-of-Arms 


Found and Engraved, also Engrossed on 
Parchment or Paper for Framing. 


Book-Dlates 


Designed and Printed, also Special Menu 
Covers in Water Colors. 


he 


THE NEALE COMPANY 
Publishers, Engravers, Stationers 
431 Eleventh Street, Washington, D. C. 
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